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CHAPTER L 

PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE PEACE. — SIEGE OF HAVRE. — MAJORITT 
OF THE KING. — THE GUISES PURSUE THE ADMIRAL FOR THE 
MURDER OF THE DUKE. — CONDS AT COURT. 

Tete endeaTor to carry out the articles of the Edict of Pacifica- 
tion thronghout the kingdom proved to be an afiair of more or less 
difficulty, exactly according to the opinions which prevailed in the 
several towns and governments where it was addressed. 

Where the Protestants had the upper hand, much as they were 
disappointed by its provisions, immediate submission was rendered 
to the enactment. Arms were laid down — churches, relics, and 
confiscated property of all sorts restored — ^and the Eeformed yield- 
ing a large proportion of the scanty privileges granted by the Edict 
of January, consented to limit the public celebration of the rites 
of their religion to the places appointed by the law ; namely, a 
large town in each district ; these districts being of such extent 
that the members of the congregation in order to attend divine 
worship had most frequently many leagues to go. On the contrary, 
where the Catholics had the upper hand, obedience to the Edict 
was opeply refused, and it was with difficulty these ferocious and 
turbulent fanatics were persuaded to suffer^ their fellow-subjects 
even to exist. 

Contrasted with the violence, ferocity, and insubordination of 
the Catholic populatioD| this peaceable and reasonable temper upon 

VOL. n. — 2. 



14 THB REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 

the part of the members of the Reformed churches speaks volumes 
for the moral effect of their principles of religion — and should teach 
us what, in the course of even one generation, may be effected for 
the improvement of mankind by a simple and earnest adherence to 
the leading principles of Gospel truth. It is with much hesitation 
that I venture to differ upon this subject from two such historians 
as MM. de Sismondi and Capefigue; but I think neither of them 
have done justice to the spirit of the Eeformed churches at this 
period. M. de Sismondi, benevolent as are his feelings, strong as 
is his love of justice, and his heart so ever ready to maintain the 
cause of the oppressed, appears to me to have scarcely sympathised, 
as might have been expected, with those unequalled sufferings, 
and this unmitigated oppression. Misled, I cannot but think, by 
the vague invectives of the Catholic historians, he seems to have 
considered the Protestants as gloomy fanatics — ready for, and guilty 
of, almost equal violence with their adversaries ; the detail of their 
proceedings, as I have labored to show, tells us a fsir other tale. 

M. Capefigue, on his part, appears to me — if I may presume to 
say so-— to have taken his impressions too much from the hot and 
exaggerated statements which he finds in the papers and pamphlets 
of the high Catholic party, and to have represented the proceedings 
pf the government rather as the result of an overruling destiny — 
or of some invincible external force perhaps I should say — than as 
a necessary consequence of the want of all moral rectitude upon 
the part of the directing powers. He speaks with contempt of that 
Tiers parti with De THdpital at their head, which, if one may 
believe the detailed accounts of the Protestant historians, would 
have found supporters in a great mass of the Catholic, and almost 
the whole of the Protestant population, had but the more violent 
and turbulent spirits been kept effectually in check — ^as might easily 
have been done — by a determined perseverence in the administration 
of equal justice upon the part of their rulers. 

My limits will not allow me to support my opinion by enume- 
rating the facts upon which it has been formed, but to a candid 
examination of the facts I appeal in defence of it. 

I will summon one only from the host of witnesses I could call 
up in my support, and that is rather a singular one. It is the fierce 
Montluc, whose barbarities during the late troubles had made his 
name a bye-word and a proverb. This example shows the result 
which might have been anticipated, had there been a general 
adherence to the rules he proposed to himself, when endeavoring to 
surmount the difficulty imposed upon all by the rapid progress of 
new opinions among men surrounded by an ignorant and hostile 
population. 

No sooner had he reoeived the Edict than with his usual rude 
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energy he imisediatelj set about carrying it into execution. He 
disbanded the new levies,^ he tells us, brought back the artillery, 
and drew together his bands of soldiers, horse and foot, '< in order 
that the people might not be eaten up, so that in eight days every 
one had retired ; for I felt sure that I could keep Guyenne without 
a garrison of infantry or cavalry, and so I did for five years. Horse- 
man or footman pillaged, no not so much as one pullet in all that 
time, et avec hravoures etmermcesje tenois tout le monde en crairUe 
et fit poser les armes. No one was allowed to carry arms except 
gentlemen, Vepie et la dague — I put the whole country into a fright 
by hanging up two Catholic soldiers for transgressing the Edict ; 
fdfter which none of them dared take any mischief in hand. Upon 
this the Hugonots fancied they should come off easy, and that I 
should not punish them. Two of their religion transgressed the 
Edict, but I hanged them up in ^ twinkling, to keep the others 
company. Now when these good people saw that neither one side 
nor the other would meet with any indulgence if they transgressed 
— ^they began to like and frequent each other, d 8*entre aimer et 
s'entre frSquenter, Thus I preserved peace for three years in the 
province of Gascony ; and I believe if every one had done the same 
— ^without partiality to one side or the other — ^we should never have 
bad so many troubles in this kingdom.'^ 

The death of the Duke de Guise had restored Catherine de 
Medicis to the possession once more of the supreme authority. 
The £idict of pacification had again assembled around her the lead- 
ing men of both the great existing factions, and the opportunity 
was yet offered of selecting from among them the materials of a 
strong and equitable administration, built upon a just consideration 
of the claims of the contending parties. An administration pre- 
pared to support the authority of her son, and strong enough, to 
maintain by a courageous repression of every disorder, that peace 
which it was so evidently the best interest of the government to 
establish. 

Unhappily the qualities necessary for the noble part assigned to 
her were, as we have seen, entirely wanting in this Queen; and 
the black system of secret treachery, which beginning now, or soon 
after, was carried on for so many years, is, it may be hoped, almost 
without parallel in the history of mankind. 

At first there is a show of moderation and of single-handed jus- 
tice in the proceedings of the government which almost puzzle us, 
when a Catherine de Medicis is at its head. But it is probable, that 
the Queen, in the absence of the Cardinal de Lorraine, and after 
the death of the great and powerful Duke de Guise was for some 

> M4iiu de Montluo. 
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time aetoiallj under the influence of the wise and good men who 
were now again thrown into communication with her ^ and it was 
not till subsequent events had exposed her anew to other influences^ 
that her character, so vacillating, so temporising, and founded upon 
no solid basis of duty or principle, finally took that fatal bias which 
proved the cause of so much bloodshed and misery. 

Le Laboureur gives it as his opinion, that Catherine committed 
a capital error at the very outset of her new career.* In spite of her 
promises expressed or implied, she disappointed Cond6 of the Lieu- 
tenant-Generalcy of the kingdom. For she was too jealous of her 
own power to bestow it upon him. ^' Had she,'^ says he, '^ nomi-* 
nated him in performance of her promise, as was to have been de- 
sired for the tranquillity of France — he would have changed his 
religion, or, at least, would never again have made it an affair of 
state, and by degrees the zeal of the Tiovateurs, when irritated by 
no resistance, might have declined.''^ 

Le Laboureur does injustice to Cond^ by what is here implied* 
His religion, whatever his faults, was not an affair of state merely. 
His persuasions upon the subject were deep and sincere, though no 
doubt his zeal and devotion to the cause of the Eeform were in-* 
creased by his generous sense of the miseries he saw around him. 
Had he been endowed with the high place and consequent influence 
which would have enabled him to shelter those of his persuasion 
from a repetition of the grievous cruelty and injustice they had 
suffered, there is reason to agree with La Laboureur that he and 
they would have remained perfectly quiet and obedient. 

The negotiations being concluded, the principal parties separated. 
The Constable retired in high discontent to ChantilU. The Admiral 
went for the present to his own favorite estate of Chsttillon sur Loire, 
where we will follow him for a ^short space^ and learn from Beza^' 
how he employed himself. 

"The Sieurs Amiral and D'Andelot," says he, "with what, 
remained of their families, (the Sieur Amiral having lost his eldest 
son, of an inflammatory fever at Orleans, and the Sieur d'Andelot, 
bis eldest daughter, of the plague at Ch§,tillon) being returned home^ 
celebrated the Lord^s Supper at Easter^ which fell that day upon 
the 4th of April, 1563. 

*^ Which was done not without great rejoicings upon the part of 
those of the Beligion, who had, indeed, much reason to return thanks 
unto God on account of the present state of their affairs. The 15th 
of that same month the said Sieur Amiral^ followed by a large 
company of gentlemen^ came to his seat of justice — ^ aon auditoire 

^ M^m. de Oastlenan, additions of Le Labouretir. ' Ibid. 

« Beza, Hist, des figUses, b. 7, a.d. 1563. 
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dejutHcCj where^ after having invoked the name of Ood, and com- 
manded that the sittings should in futnre open with prayer, (accord- 
ing to a form which soon after was engraved on a tablet and fixed 
np in the hall) Jean M§»lot, his minister, made a long explanation, 
remofUrancey of the causes of the calamities and ruin of princedoms 
and kingdoms ; exhorting magistrates to do good and prompt jus- 
tice, and subjects to live in peace and obedience to the laws of their 
superiors, and the said Admiral to look well to these things. The 
said Admiral afterwards, as he was one of the rarest personages, 
comme (^4toit une personne despltLS rareSy who ever appeared of his 
quality in France, made also a most excellent remonstrance ; de- 
claring from how many dangers God had delivered him in so short 
time, to whose glory and the preservation of his people he dedicated 
and devoted the rest of his life. Then, having exhorted his officers 
of justice to fulfil the duties of their several places worthily and 
well, he said, that he should increase their salaries, in order that 
they might lie under no temptation to administer justice for bribes. 
Admonishing them to chastise all with due severity, who, under 
pretence that justice might be had for nothing, should abuse this 
advantage. Finally, he protested, that though, during his absence, 
many had grievously offended him both by word and deed, of which 
he was well apprised — nevertheless, he frankly forgave the past, 
hoping thus to encourage every one to do better in future : and he 
prayed of them, each and all, to give diligent hearing to the word 
of God, which he would do all that lay in his power to provide 
should be purely and sincerely preached to them, and in obedience 
to the edicts of the King, his sovereign lord." 

We further learn that, by his orders, the Reformers quitted the 
church which they had occupied during the troubles, restored it to 
the Catholic priests, and contented themselves, for want of other 
accommodation, with preaching in the open air — though some time 
afterwards, as it appears, the priests refusing to return and resume 
their religious offices at Ohd>tillon, the Calvinists once more used the 
church as a place of worship. 

Cond^, young and fond of pleasuie, and as yet little disciplined 
by adversity, was led by the Queen in triumph, a willing captive to 
the Court — there to be cajoled by flatteries, caresses, and false pro- 
mises, by which his public virtue was put in jeopardy, while his 
fidelity to his admirable wife was betrayed, in the midst of those 
guilty pleasures, which Catherine loved to encourage— completing 
the mischief she was preparing for France, by poisoning the spring 
at its source, and corrupting, as far as in her lay, the manners and 
habits of the higher nobility of the kingdom. Courts are seldom 
remarkable for morality, but her's was distinguished above all which 
had preceded it for the excess of its disorders. Here, shame in 

2* 
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women^ and fidelity in men, were alike a jest. The softest feelings 
of nature were deprayed to base and selfish purposes ; and the very 
children imbibed lessons of licentiousness^ which bore lamentable 
fruit in the succeeding generation. To the Demoiselle-de Limeuil 
was confided the task of engaging the affections of Cond6, — of ob- 
taining possession of the secrets of his party, and binding him by 
the influence of her charms to the Court. The task was unhappily 
too easy. The young lady succeeded in seducing his affections from 
his admirable and devoted Princess, who, educated by an excellent 
and pious mother, and a stranger to the dissoluteness of the times, 
was formed to feel in all its intensity those sentiments of mingled 
surprise, regret, disgust, and horror, with which the approach of 
actual vice into her own domestic circle first fills the heart of a vir- 
tuous woman. But her tears were vain. The beautiful Limeuil, 
in her endeavor to captivate, had herself fallen a victim to the 
passion she wished to inspire, and what she began as a passing com- 
merce of gallantry, ended in a violent and absorbing attachment on 
both sides. 

Under such influences the conduct of the Prince was such as to 
fill his best friends with regret and anxiety ; and the very first step 
he was persuaded to take appeared alike inconsistent with the obli- 
gations of gratitude and the interests of his party — ^though it was 
probably colored to him by an appearance of patriotism. The 
measure in question regarded the occupation of Havre by the 
English. 

It will be recollected that the place had been surrend^ed by the 
Hugonots to Queen Elizabeth, as a pledge for the repayment of the 
sums she had advanced to their party. The proceeding was impo- 
litic, for nothing that had passed had inspired such general indig- 
nation as thus to have given once more to the dreaded English a 
footing in France. The whole nation regarded the transaction with 
the greatest dislike and jealousy ; while Queen Elizabeth set a very 
high value upon the possession ; looking upon it as the means of 
offering an indemnity for, and thus securing the restoration of Calais : 
the loss of which the English nation had never ceased to deplore, 
and which she considered as unquestionably forming a part of her 
dominions, and was resolved to recover at any price. It had been 
made an article in the treaty of Cateau, 1559, when Elizabeth, who 
had at that time just ascended the throne, was without power to 
establish her claims, that Calais should remain during eight years 
in the possession of the French King ; after that time to be restored 
to the English '^ provided le Sieur Koiy Reine Dauphiney ou la dite 
Heine d-Angleterre should not undertake, or attempt directly or in- 
directly any thing one against the other in prejudice of the present 
treaty, under pain of forfeiting all right to the City of Calais." 
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Upon this article arose a question as to which of the contracting 
parties had first infringed the treaty. Elizabeth asserted that it 
was the French, when Francis II. sent troops into Scotland : the 
French government maintained it to be Elizabeth when she assisted 
the Hugonots. 

No sooner was the Edict of Pacification published, than Cond^ 
dispatched Briquemaud once more to Queen Elizabeth, to offer, upon 
the part of the King, the reimbursement of the sums lent to the 
Hugonots, and to demand in return the evacuation of Havre. 

Elizabeth had been greatly offended by the manner in which 
Gond6 had concluded the peace; she, however, received Brique- 
maud graciously, 'it not being her intention to break with the party 
altogether, but she decidedly reused to surrender Havre. Upon 
this Catherine dispatched Robertet on her own part to endeavor to 
persuade the Queen of England to make the demanded cession ; but 
he met with no better success. Elizabeth persisted in her refusal 
to evacuate the place, except upon the condition of receiving an 
equivalent in Calais. 

It is extraordinary, however, that, great as was the value she 
attached to it, she seems to have failed in her usual activity as re- 
garded the reinforcement of the place. It is probable that she had 
not calculated upon the possibility that parties apparently so hostile, 
and separated by such a long train of mutual affronts and injuries 
as those in France, could so speedily pass from the bitterest animo- 
sity to the most cordial good understanding. She little expected 
to see Catholic and Protestant — ^Guisarde and Bourbonist, cheer- 
fully marching under the same banner to drive her — the best friend 
of some of the most influential of the company, — across the channel 
again. 

Pity that the feeling of common country which now united them 
should so soon give way before their fatal dissensions. 

The siege of Havre being resolved upon, the Hugonots, with few 
exceptions, prepared with the greatest alacrity to march with their 
King against their old ally. And Cond^, blinded by his passion, 
and ready to follow the Court wheresoever bound, cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the Queen's laughing assertion, ^' that as he had led the 
English into France, he was bound to help to drive them out again." 
With the greatest imprudence he overlooked the fact, that Havre 
in such hands, was the strongest, and perhaps the only pledge for 
the faithful performance of the treaty of pacification.^ 

The Admiral endeavored to dissuade the Queen herself from the 
undertaking -, but we cannot wonder that his arcuments were looked 
at as too interested to be regarded. He and D Andeldt refused to 
take any part in the enterprise. 

» De Thou and D'Aubign^. 
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Before the Queen, however, (who looked upon herself as very 
capable of commanding a military expedition, and among her other 
ambitions had that of being considered an accomplished general)* 
could set out with the King to join her army, it was necessary to 
settle two matters of most pressing urgency — one regarded the pay- 
ment and dismissal of the Eeisters, and other auxiliaries engaged 
by the Union ; (the government having stipulated to furnish the 
means of discharging their arrears, and clearing France of these 
alarming visitors) and the second, the arrangement of the questions 
between the Admiral and the Duke de Guise. 

The state of the finances, as declared by De THdpital, exemplify, 
in a very striking manner, how scanty are the resources of a govern- 
ment in arms against its own chileren. To discharge the foreign 
soldiers alone (to say nothing of the arrears of pay due to the gens- 
d'armerie, amounting to an immense sum) there was wanting for 
the King's reisters 230,000 livres, for the King's German infantry 
1,050,000, for the Italians 75,000, for the reisters and Germans of 
the Hugonot army 600,000, for the Swiss 1,030,000; making in 
all 2,985,000, which, added to the arrears due to the native soldiers, 
was calculated as amounting to about 6,000,000 livres toumois. 
How was this to be provided for out of a revenue of 8,460,000 
livres, with an annual expenditure of nearly 18,000,000 ? " Ohim/' 
says De FHdpital, " avssi viritahh qite la viritS mime/' * 

To raise the sums now became absolutely indispensable, a sale of 
the temporalities of the church to the amount of 100,000 crowns 
rent was proposed ; but this measure met with the most vehement 
opposition from the Parliament, indifferent as it would seem to the 
pressing necessity for paying off and clearing the country of these 
greedy and dangerous foreigners. They laid it down as a principle, 
according to De Thou,^ that what was consecrated to God could not 
be touched without an autorisation from the Pope ; and they obsti- 
nately refused to register the Edict presented by De THdpital. An 
excessive and increasing animosity against, the Chancellor, whose 
moderate and tolerant opinions became every day more and more 
abhorrent to these fanatical lawyers, appears to have been the prin- 
cipal motive for this refusal. To obtain the registry it again became 
necessary to resort to the means usually employed upon such occa- 
sions — that of commissioning a Prince of the blood to carry down 

> The Queen, when the Duke de Guise was before Orleans, tormented him 
by her military suggestions. Matthieu declares he saw one of her letters, 
in which she pressed him to surprise Orleans, and gave very particular di- 
rections as to the means for carrying her advice into execution. "Show 
your wife war," says she, " and let her learn as much experience as I have, 
that she may be my lieutenant, as you are that of the King, my son.' ' 

2 Speech of De I'Hopital, from M^m. de Condig, May 1663. 

» De Thou.— M€m. de Cond6. 
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the Edict to the Palais de Jnstioe, and command obedience. This 
measure was not always unacceptable to the Parliament, as it was 
the means of sheltering them from all responsibility upon the sub- 
ject; it being understood that a command so conveyed* was not to 
be resisted. Wy find no objection made to a registry in this form.^ 

At first the Queen had determined to honor her second son 
Henry,* Duke d'Anjou, afterwards King as Henry HI. of France^ 
with this commission. This youth, gifted with extraordinary beauty 
and considerable talents, had already become the object of her most 
extravagant and exclusive affection; and something, it might seem, 
would be wanting to complete the character of Catherine de Medicis, 
if that worst form of injustice, blind partiality in a parent, had not 
made a part of it. For this young man, the basest and most vicious 
of a base and vicious family, she proved herself at all times ready 
to sacrifice not only every consideration of truth or justice as regarded 
society in general, but the advantage and well-being of every one 
of her other children. Her wish, however, to introduce him at the 
present moment to the public eye, was prompted by her desire to 
give him importance as a counterbalance to the Prince de Cond^ ; 
in order to put an end, as early as possible, to those claims for dis* 
tinction as first Prince of the blood, which must expire as the Duke 
d'Anjou advanced to manhood. She had at first considered the 
present opportunity as a fit one for her purpose ; but learning that 
the obstinacy on the part of the Parliament was such, that a very 
disagreeable and perhaps degrading altercation might ensue, and 
even the purpose of the commission be unattainable, she resolved 
to spare her favorite the disadvantage of an unsuccessful d^lmt, and 
decided that the young King should himself go down. On the 27th, 
therefore, the King, accompanied by the Queen-Mother, the princi- 
pal members of his Council and Court, — and, among others, by 
young Henry of Navarre, then ten years of age, held a lit-d&-jttstice, 
and the Edict was registered without further opposition. 

The sales were now made, and the prices given are considered 
enormous by the historians of the day. Some confirmation, it would 
seem, of the observation made by Brantdme tipon the immense 
quantity of gold and silver brought into circulation, ^^par la grace 
de cette bonne guerre civile,'^ 

The affair between the Admiral and the family of the Duke de 
Guise was less easily settled. Immediately upon the death of her , 
husband, the Duchess, in defiance of his last injunctions, had soli- 
cited une information juridique upon the subject of the assassina- 
tion. But at that critical moment, the peace being still in suspense, 
Catherine forced her to keep silence. She now, however, renewed 

I Gamier. * He was at this time Duke of Orleans. 
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her solicitations. The Admiral published a second apology, in sub- 
st^iUce like the former, but he ended it by this defiance, " If any 
one wishes to be further enlightened upon this subject, let him 
address himself to me/'* He followed up this apology by immedi- 
ately leaving Chl;tillon for St. Germains, where he arrived, attended 
by 5 or 600 gentlemen. Terrified at the probable consequences of 
a meeting between the hostile parties, the Queen dispatched Cond4 
to remonstrate with him. At his persuasion Coligny retired, leav- 
ing the Prince and D'Andeldt to defend this cause before the council. 
What passed there soon showed that the Admiral had friends pow- 
erful enough and determined to support him. The Prince warmly 
defended his cause, and asserted his innocence. He complained of 
the execution of Poltrdt, contrary to the express prayer of the Ad- 
miral : but though he defended him, he at the same time denied the 
competence of the Council to call Coligny to account for anything 
which had passed while '^ we had arms in our hands for the service 
of his Majesty V Cond6 concluding by demanding impartial jus- 
tice, and by saying, that " if any one meant to attack him ou defait 
ou de parollesy I wish him to understand, that I shall consider it as 
done to myself — I being his friend.'' 

The Mar^chal de Montmorenci said, ^^ Since in truth this private 
dispute neither concerns the King nor the interests of religion, it 
is the intention of M. le Conn^table to consider his nephews as his 
children, and to employ all the power he is in possession of in their 
behalf. This declaration, the young Mar^chal added, was to be 
understood as made upon his own part, as well as upon that of his 
father." 

D' Andeldt in the name of the Admiral said, " since the Guises 
demanded justice on their side, he demanded it also on his, and that 
he should be permitted to lay informations of certain actions of the 
late Sieur de Guise : he, hoping to bring evidence of some things 
which might make some persons repent of this remuement de mes- 
nages/'^ The rising animosity of both parties was for the present 
smothered, rather than extinguished by a decree forbidding either 
side to proceed in any manner in this affair until after the expedi- 
tion against the English. 

To pacify matters still further, the Queen gave Cond^ the govern- 
ment of Picardy — appeased the ill-humor of the Constable by pro- 

' De Thou — Gamier. 

« The Admiral persisted in this recrimination on the Duke de Guise. It 
is remarkable that, in the 2nd edition of the letter of the Eveque de Biez — 
evidently amended, for the first was suppressed — the Duke is made to say, 
<< That he wondered such malice could exist in France. For himself he 
never would engage in such affairs, he would rather die than be guilty of 
them." This added declaration as it is, has very much the air of a con- 
scious defence. — ^M^m. de Oond^, De Thou, Gamier. 
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motions in His family, and then set out in high spirits, attended by 
all the considerable men of the kingdom, with the exception of 
Coligny and D' Andelot, to undertake the siege of Havre ; where 
the Constable took the command; Cond6 showing himself most 
assiduous in the trenches. 

The siege of Havre offers nothing remarkable. It is enough to 
say, that the Earl of Warwick, enfeebled by the plague which raged 
in the place, and disappointed of the succors he expected, made an 
honorable capitulation eight days after the trenches had been opened. 
July 28, 1663. 

The English could scarcely contain their surprise when they saw 
the French of either religion fighting so cordially sidie by side. The 
Chancellor, who justly regarded it as the effect of that Edict which 
was, in a great measure, his own work, and the result of that in- 
dulgent and tolerant spirit he so assiduously cultivated, looked on 
with honest exultation. '' Where I" said he, pointing to the troops, 
'^ On which side shall we say are the best citizens, the bravest sol- 
diers, the most zealous servants of the King ? Behold the effects 
of a pacification, of which many have dared to complain. It reunites 
the royal family, restores to us our brothers, our relations, our friends, 
establishes public safety, and onco more renders the nation respect- 
able for its virtue and its power.'' 

The English, according to the terms granted, immediately quitted 
Havre. Upon the 30th not an Englishman — save a few sick of 
the plague — remained in the place, and Sunday, the 30th of June, 
Sarlabras took possession of it as governor in the name of the 
King, to the unspeakable joy of the French nation, thus delivered 
from far the most formidable of those foreign enemies which their 
dissensions had brought within their confines.^ 

With the hope to strengthen the royal authority, and confirm the 
present tranquillity, the Chancellor next persuaded Catherine to 
declare the majority of the young King. The term of the royal 
majority had been fixed by Charles the Sage at fourteen years ; 
but, as he had neglected to specify whether the commencement or 
close of the fourteenth year w/is intended, De FHdpital advised Ca- 
therine to take advantage of the ambiguity, and declare the minority 
ended with the thirteenth year. He trusted that to be declared 
major, would give even to a boy of that age considerable additional 
power to curb his turbulent nobility ; and he clearly showed the 

' To show her gratitude to Heaven for this deliverance, it was proposed 
by the Queen to execute some signal work of charity, and to establish an 
hospital for maimed soldiers, with good rents and revenues. This had 
been a favorite project with Coligny, and had his power continued, would, 
doubtless, have been carried into effect. But by the Queen, who wanted 
perseverance fer such objects, it was speedily forgotten. 
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Qaeen that her authority, built as it was npon persoDal iDflnenee, 
would increase rather than diminish under such circumstances. A 
stronger motive with her was, that it would enable her to evade the 
claims of Gond^, who persisted in demanding the fulfilment of her 
promise of bestowing the Lieutenant-Generalcy upon him; and 
who was most active in introducing all his Hugonot friends to the 
Council, and advancing them at Court The ceremony of the 
declaration took place at Rouen. The King made a solemn 
entry i^to the town ; and; on the 17th of August, 1563, attended 
by the Queen, his brother Henry, the young King of Navarre, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, the Prince de Cond^, Due de Montpensier, 
Cardinals Chatillon and Guise, &c., went down to the Parliament^ 
where, seated upon his throne, he addressed the assembly. 

He began his speech by announcing his majority, and went on 
to declare that he would not henceforward endure from any of his 
subjects such acts of insubordination as he had witnessed during 
the late hostilities. 1 understand and I command that my Edict 
of Pacification shall be executed in all its provisions ;^ and that all 
towns and communes which have not yet laid down their armS| 
shall do so without further delay. 

De THdpital ended a long harangue with these words, — '^Though 
the simple declaration of his majority made by the King, ought to 
suffice you, he thinks it right that the Princes and other lords 
should conform to the usual custom on such occasions. Madam, (to 
the Queen), will you set them the example ? '' Then Catherine, 
rising from her seat, bent her knee at the foot of the throne and said 
with a loud voice, that she deposed in the hands of his Majesty 
that portion of his authority with which she had been entrusted by 
the States-General. The King, descending from the throne, cap 
in hand, embraced his mother, and declared that it. was his inten- 
tion still to take advantage of her counsels, and that she should 
continue to govern conjointly with him — possessing equal if not 
greater authority than she had enjoyed before. Then the Princes 
and nobles present passed in file before Charles, and kissed his 
hand ; after which the doors were thrpwn open, and an edict, which 
had been prepared, was publicly read. 

It confirmed the Edict of Pacification, forbad the hourgeouie to 
carry arms, and prohibited, under the penalties of high treason, 
either any correspondence whatsoever on the part of private indi- 
viduals with foreign powers, or the levying contributions at home, 
or the noblemen being accompanied by any train except the gen- 
tlemen of their household. 

Charles IX., long held up by history, through the atrocities of 

I De Thou, La Popliiu^e. 
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his unhappy reign, as a mark for the detestation of mankind, ^'was 
naturally/' says Brantdme, " courageux, houiUant, et hxirdi/* His 
eu-ly education had been entrusted to La Cipi^rre, a brave and 
honorable man ; but after his death the unhappy boy fell into the 
hands of one of the meanest and most odious of human beings, 
Albert Gondy du Perron/ afterwards the Marechal de Ketz, who 
soon contrived to gain the most extraordinary influence over his 
pupil, and by whom he was entirely perverted ) forgetting all the 
noble and fine education of his governor. Among other things he 
taught him to swear, says he, outrageously (dibordement) as he did 
himself. It is true, adds Brantdme,' ^' that M. de Cipi^rre himself 
indulged in an oath sometimes, but it was en cavalier, not like Da 
Perron, who blasphemed like a common catchpole when he seizes 
a poor wretch by the collar ... At Court we held Du Perron for 
the greatest blasphemer in cold blood that ever was heard. Avec 
les loups ont apprend d hurler^ and so the King learned this vice, 
and became so accustomed to it, that he thought this horrid blas- 
phemy and swearing a mere form of speech and discourse, having 
in them more of spirit and of elegance than of sin ; on which 
account also he made no difficulty to break his faith (^/ausser sa 
foi) whenever it came into his head." 

Charles was, in fact, a man of a rough and brutal temper, coarse 
in his conversation, and blunt in his manners ; yet had he a certain 
rude generosity in his disposition, and could value greatness and 
virtue in others. He was less licentious in his pleasures than might 
have been expected in such a court, and with such a mother : had 
some taste for intellectual enjoyments; and he composed several 
pieces of poetry. " In cold weather," says Brant6me again, " he 
would send for Messieurs les poites (of whom Bonsard and D'Orat were 
his favorites), and would pass his time with them in his cabinet ; 
but when it was fine, he was always in action, playing tennis, 
leaping, playing at the paiUe maiUCf and other pleasant and violent 
exercises, out of doors, for he hated being in the house, calling it 
the grave of the living. He spoke and wrote well, and harangued 
eloquently, though in a soldatesque rather than royal manner, 
having little grace or elegance ; yet he received foreign ambassa- 
dors with an air that was very imposing, showing a majestic and 
assured countenance, listening attentively, the head a little on one 
side } but he never equalled the eloquence or fine carriage of his 

' It was the vices of the father which threw the son into this evil connection ; 
the mother of the Marechal de Retz, Mad. du Perron, in the exercise of the 
basest of all human professions, came into favor with Henry II. who made 
her ffouvemante to his children, and she placed her 8on Du Perron about 
the Prince. Thus are vice and evil perpetuated. 
, * Brantome, Charles IX. 

VOL. n. — 3. 
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brother, who, the head raised, the face elevated, the regard fixed, 
the eye a little bent downwards, listened, and then answered with 
an eloquence that was enchanting/' Charles seems to have poEk 
sessed a sufficiently good understanding, but unimproved by dis- 
cipline or reflection ; and his violent and thoughtless temper made 
him an easy prey to the deceits and insinuations of those into whose 
hands he had the misfortune to fall. The Queen-Mother and De 
Retz found it easy to impel such a character in any direction they 
chose ', and though his share in the deep dissimulation she practised 
may be doubted, there can be none as to the part he took in the 
barbarities which disgraced his reign. But ^e violence of his 
subsequent remorse would lead us to hope that such atrocities were 
not consonant to his natural disposition. In stature he was tall, 
strongly, but not gracefully, built, his head a little bent, his 
shoulders slightly curved, his countenance with a certain air of 
coarse comelmess, the expression energetic, but fierce and unre* 
fined. Such was Charles IX. of France, — a name which the most 
superficial reader of history has learned to e^LCorate. He seems, in 
fact, to have concentrated upon his own head the detestation excited 
by the wickedness of those who governed in his place, and in some 
degree justly, for he who has authority to prevent, is rightly deemed 
accountable for the crimes perpetrated in his name. 

The remainder of the year passed in tranquillity, though several 
commotions showed the ill will of the Cathdics, and their dissatisfac- 
tion with the toleration allowed by the Edict, serving to put the 
Hugonots upon their guard. The Parliament of Paris, alanned at 
the liberal spirit in which the Edict of Rouen had been conceived, 
sent deputies to remonstrate with the King. He received them at 
Nantes, and answered them in a spirited harangue. He asserted 
his determination to govern by his own good pleasure, as had done 
his predecessors before him, and signified that it wets his good plea* 
sure that the Edicts of Pacification should be maintained ; and that 
his Parliament should in future confine itself to its proper office, 
namely, that of administrators of justice, not advisers of the Crown. 
^^ If you continue to act as you have done while you imagined your- 
selves my guardians, I shall not be long in letting you know that 
I see nothing in you but servants and subjects who ought to obey 
what it is my good pleasure to command.^' The Parliament seem 
to have paid little attention to this discourse ; they long demurred 
upon the registry of the Edict, and when at length they submitted, 
they entered a protest against it upon their secret register, while 
one of its provisions was at once openly set at nought in Paris, 
namely, that for disarming-^the bourgeoisie. It happened that when 
first the Catholic army marched from Paris, the defence of the place 
had been committed to Brissac, who had divided it into distriots^ 
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and organized in each a species of national guard. This force, 
which was already formidable, not only to the Hagonots, bat to the 
goyemment, was, by the provisions of the Edict, to be immediately 
disbanded; but, in defiance of the regulation, the members per- 
sisted in continuing to attend in arms at the meetings of the Corps 
de Garde, and it was with the greatest difficulty they were at length 
brought to submission. 

An effort to disturb the repose into which all parties were sub- 
siding, was likewise made in the autumn by the family of Ouise,^ 
instigated, it is said, by the foreign Catholic Princes, who, as we 
have seen, deprecated that general union, and tranquillity which 
toleration was rapidly producing throughout the nation. 

The Court being at Melun, the whole assembled family of the 
Guises, headed by Antoinette de Bourbon, the aged mother of the 
late Duke, and consisting of the Duchess, her children, and the 
Dukes of Aumale and Elboeuf, all dressed in long mourning cloaks, 
and attended by the Card, de Bourbon, the Dukes de Monpensier, 
Longueville, and others, entered the apartments of the King. The 
two august widows, covered with their black sweeping mantles, fell 
at his feet, and with every demonstration of excessive grief, seiz- 
ing upon his hands and weeping over them, presented a petition 
demanding vengeance on the inhuman, cruel, and wretched mur- 
derer." The King was taken by surprise. " It seems to me," said 
he to the Duchess of Guise, ^' that I have somewhere heard, avoir 
aui dire, that God upholds the throne of Kings that they may 
reign and administer justice. I have told you before, my cousin, 
that justice you should have. The case appears to me most impor- 
tant, befalling a Prince so renowned for his services, and holding at 
the very time my own place in the army, and I am inclined to 
pursue it myself; therefore I wish it to be done openly and well, 
so that God and the world may remain satisfied, and my conscience 
discharged.'^ The Princesses persuaded him, however, to grant 
them a royal order to inquire into the case, and furnished with 
this, they hastened to Paris, where the Parliament immediately 
appointed commbsioners ^^pour irUenter le proces"^ The pleadings 
were opened by one Yersons, with great violence : he insisted upon 
the crime being that of high treason, as being perpetrated upon the 
King's Lieutenant, and was daring and impious enough to compare 
the murderer to the treacherous Judas. The Admiral on his side 
was not inactive. He cited in his favor the letters granted by the 
Council to Cond6, and appealed against the jurisdiction of the Par- 
liament as his declared and bitter enemies. Catherine confirmed 

> Ob. M^m. de Castleneau, p. 812. De Thou, &o. 
« M6m. de Tavannes, p. 168 ; M^m. de Castle. 380. 

> M6m de Coad^, t. 4, 163. La Poplini^re—De Thou. 
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the letters, — ^the House of Guise disputed them. The Admiral/ 
surrounded by a numerous and imposing company of his fiends, 
came to Court and attended the Queen to Paris. Upon his arrival 
the Guises quitted the Louvre with an affectation of terror, and 
retired to their own hotel. The city was in confusion, the citizens 
called for their arms : but the Admiral, defying the power and inso- 
lence of his enemies, refused to submit to the Parliament, while 
the House of Guise equally rejected the decisions of the Council. 
The government negotiated and temporized between these contend- 
ing parties. At length on the 1st of January, 1564, the King 
pronounced judgment, and Catherine thus writes upon the subject 
to the Bishop of Kennes : — 

'^ The King, monjils, has become constrained, by the weight and 
importance of this affair, to attribute the cognizance of it to him- 
self ; holding it in a manner suspended for the time and term of 
three years ; or, as much longer as he shall see fit.'' The Parlia- 
ment was accordingly ordered to drop all proceedings ; an order 
it, however, refused to register. And thus was the matter for the 
present laid at rest. The contending parties separated, the Admiral 
retired once more to Chatillon ; the Guises to Joinville, there to 
meet the Cardinal de Lorraine, now returning from the Council of 
Trent. 

The beginning of 1564 was spent by the Court chiefly at Pon- 
tainbleau, in all manner of diversions.^ It was the policy of Cathe- 
rine to engage the principal nobility of her kingdom in every species 
of pleasure and amusement, thus dissipating serious thought; 
weakening moral obligations, and hampering them by pecuniary 
difficulties." Besides, she loved pleasure herself, almost as ardently 
as she loved power. Wherever the Queen travelled, " II faudroit 
toujours que le hal marcha,'' says Montluc. 

De FHdpital lamented the general dissolution of manners, and 
anticipated the worst evils from the excessive diffusion of luxury^ 

1 The Queen about tMs time strengthened considerably the household 
troops. They had until now consisted of 300 or 400 gentlemen merely, who 
served gratuitously. The courts of the Louyre, even the apartments, were 
open to every one, and were guarded only by the Prevot and a small num- 
ber of archers, and the 100 Swiss first enrolled by Louis the Eleventh. 
Catherine may be held excused, after the violence of which she herself and 
son had been the victims at the beginning of the last war, for increasing 
the body guards. She argumented ihem by two companies of Swiss, each 
of 800 men, and ten companies of French soldiers, each consisting of 50 
men. These were to keep guard day and night at the gate of the Louvre, 
— Chami, a favorite of her own, being appointed captain. This man was 
soon afterwards killed in a duel by a genUeman belonging to the company 
of D'Andelot, who with his brother Coligny Were accused by the Catholics, 
it appears without reason, of having taken some part in the affair. 

* Gamier, 80, 469. 
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and from the univonud leyitj whioh pervaded sodety. His jnat 
apprehensions are mingled with that aversion to even innocent 
novelties which is the besetting sin of the censor. Writing to De 
Thou he sajs^ '< the Eepublic is perishing, while we abandon our* 
selves to sensual enjoyments ; and the love of pleasure plunges us 
into an intoxication equally fatal and dishonorable. Luxury like a 
torrent has entered the palaces of the great, and the abodes of the 
humble; all are inundated with it. To me it announces cruel and 
unjust wars, and is laying the foundation of a harsh slavery for 
succeeding generations. We no longer know ourselves ; we forget 
both what we are, and what is due to us. Time was when virtue 
consisted in repressing the passions; now we have the baseness to 
admire that man most who is most blindly their slave. To whom 
shall we ponfide public employments ? Is there one affair, the con* 
duct of which doth not require both delicacy, honor, and modera- 
tion? And are not all hearts poisoned? The corrupted citizen dreads 
fatigue and danger, and when he ought to defend and revenge his 
country, prefers dishonorable repose to immortal glory. The women 
are led away by this overwhelming corruption, and are now seen 
boldly sitting down at table with men;^ and if they appear in 
public, it is on a car of triumph, insolently arrayed in the spoils of 
those they have vanquished."* 

The Prince de Cond4 merited the reproaches cast by De I'Hdpi- 
tal upon those who thus suffered themselves to forget their duties 
in one continued round of pleasure. He fell an easy prey to the 
temptations prepared for him ; and, forgetting the austerity of virtue 
and severity of manners which characterized the community of which 
he was the chief, and to whose religious opinions he was in truth 
sincerely devoted, he abandoned himself to those fatal impressions 
of guilty irregular love, ever the disgrace and ruin of his house and 
family. Upon his return from Eouen, la Belle Limeuil, her secret 
observed and herself disgraced irretrievably in the eyes of a mali- 
cious Court, was forsaken, and now the Mar^hale de St. Andre had 
become his idol ; but the conviction that the first desertion was but 
the prelude to a life of disorder, had now sunk into the heart of 
Condi's pure and devoted wife. Grief did its accustomed work ; 
she fell into a languishing state of health, and soon died the victim 
of her honest and abused affections. The Mar<^chale, when aware 
of her decline, cherished the hope to succeed her, and under this 
expectation, it is said, endowed Cond€ with the magnificent palace 

* It had, till within the last reigns, been the custom in France for the 
hnsband to sit down alone at table with his guests, while the lady of the 
mansion attended to the manner in which the table was served. 

«Epit. de THop. Uv. 4, 312. 

3* 
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of St Valery, built and adorned by the Mar^chal, her late hus- 
band. 

The beauty of the situation, the magnificence of the building, 
and the splendid position of this palace, delighted Brantdme, whose 
imagination was easily dazzled. '' There was a tent of the battle of 
Pharsalia,* most rich and grand, equal to any of the beautiful tents 
of the late King Francis, which were above price ; also two carpets, 
velus, all of gold of Persia ; in short, he who saw St. Valery could 
never sufficiently admire its riches ; the most part of which Ma- 
dame la Mar^hale gave with the house to M. le Prince. It was 
the liberality of an empress, but she thought to marry him."* 

But Conde, though he accepted the gift, soon deserted the giver.* 

A description of those magnificent fltes, and of the pageantry 
with which the great amused themselves in those days is to be found 
everywhere. Catherine was never wearied with exercising her im- 
agination upon inventions, in which the romantic and poetic spirit 
of that day may be discerned. The poems of Ariosto were the 
favorite source firom whence she drew her fancies ; and she took 
extreme pleasure in endeavoring to represent to the eye the heroes, 
the beauteous ladies, and the delightful landscapes of that imagi- 
native poet. Jousts and tournaments had not yet f&llen into disuse, 
and the pretty amusement of dancing ballets in character, in the 
invention of which the fertility of the Queen's imagination was in- 
exhaustible, prevailed. The Queen's corps de ballet consisted of a 
splendid group of 150 young ladies of high birth, selected for their 
gaiety, grace, and beauty. 

Cond^ took a distinguished part in these diversions. At a grand 
entertainment given by the Queen on the Mardi Oras, '' there 
were," says the Memoirs of Castlenau, '^ runnings at the ring, and 
combats within the lists. The King and the Duke d'Anjou being 
assailants, the Prince de Oonde tenans, and as such performing all 
that could be desired, not only as a valiant and courageous Prince, 
but as the most accomplished knight in the universe. Sparing 
nothing to please the King and Queen, and to show that no bitter- 
ness remained in his heart. There was a splendid combat between 
twelve Greeks and twelve Trojans, with darts, and grands pavois, 

iPlntarcVs Lives, which had lately been translated by Amyot into 
French, was the favorite and nniversal reading of the French Court at that 
time. All their writings, and doubtless their conversation, were filled with 
allusions to his heroes. 

« Brantdme, Vie St. Andr^. 

> The Mar^chale was secretly devoted to the Reform ; and it is possible 
that as to the head of her party, and not as the master of heart, this pre- 
sent might have been offered and accepted. The story, as commonly told, 
seems inconsistent with the high and chivalrous spirit of the Prince. 
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painted with the several devioes of the combatanta, I being one, 
under the name of a knight called Glauous. A tragi-comedy was 
also aeted; in which the Duke D'Anjou would take a part with 
Margaret of France, his sister, the Prince de Cond6, Henry Duke 
de Gruise, the Duchess of Nevers, &c.; and afterwards I was selected 
to recite a speech in the Great Hall, upon the advantages to be de- 
rived from tragedies, wherein are represented the actions of kings, 
princes, shepherds, and all sorts of people which live upon the face 
of this earth — this common theatre of the world, where men are 
the actors and Fortune often mistress of the scene of life — ^for he 
who to-day plays the part of a great prince, to-morrow may enact 
that of the clown, as well upon the great theatre as upon the 
small/'* 

It was about this time that Catherine took down the ancient 
palace of the Toumelles, and commenced building the present one 
of the Tuilleries to replace it, though not standing exactly upon the 
same spot. Thus time fleeted away at this gay and reckless Court, 
while dark clouds were gathering on all sides round France, and 
the situation of affairs was calling for the deep and earnest atten- 
tion of every lover of the human race, or well-wiser to his country.' 



CHAPTER 11. 

BETURN 07 THE CARDINAL DE LORRAINE FROM THE COUNCIL 

OP TRENT.— PROGRESS OF THE COURT INTO THE PROVINCES. 

AFFAIRS OF NAVARRE. — ^LETTER OF QUEEN JEANNE TO THE 
CARDINAL D'ARMYNAC. — GENERAL DISCONTENTS. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine returned from the Council of Trent, 
bearing, like a bird of ill-omen, the signal for fresh contentions, 
and for miseries and disasters far exceeding any which had yet 
occurred. The Council of Trent had terminated without coming to 
a single conclusion that could serve to reconcile the differences of 

' M^m. de Castlenau, 44, 94. 

* The name of the Admirars retreat I find by some authors called Chatil- 
lon 8ur Loing by others tur Loire — Beza says Loire. There are two ChSltil- 
lons bearing these different designations. I have no means at present of 
satisfying myself as to the right one. It will be seen I have in this chapter 
and elsewhere followed Beza. 

I will add here that Le Laboureur, a most judicious and industrious 
enquirer — and of the Catholic persuasion — entirely acquits Coligny, with 
respect to the assassination of the Duke de Guise. 
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the religious world.^ In its earlier sessions the Cardinal de Lor* 
raine, it must be admitted, had shown a determination to maintain 
the rights and privileges of the Grallican Church, against the Legate 
and a formidable body of Italian bishops, as well as to obtain various 
concessions upon minor points, which would greatly h^ve tended to 
a general reconciliation. These were the marriage of priests, a re* 
form of the clergy, the Sacrament in both kinds, the services in the 
vulgar tongue, and some others. The Pope had resisted every pro- 
posal, and had met the arguments of the Cardinal with the utmost 
contempt and ridicule ; against which the ready eloquence of Lor- 
raine had defended him well. But after the death of the Duke de 
Guise his views changed. Apprehending, as is said, that the 
grandeur and power of his house would henceforward decline in 
France, he began to reflect upon the advantages of securing, in case 
of the worst, an asylum and a friend at Rome; and, true to a 
character which permitted no public obligation to weigh in the 
balance against his private interests, he sacrificed to such considera- 
tions the cause committed to his charge, and henceforward supported 
every violent decree of the Council. Upon his return he visited 
Borne, and '^convinced,'' says Davila, ''that the only means to 
maintain the ascendency of his family would be to unite their pri- 
vate interests with those of religion,'^ he persuaded Pius lY., 
already dissatisfied with the peace of Amboise, to be instant^ with 
the King and Queen-Mother to publish and observe the Council 
of Trent in France, while Philip of Spain and the Duke of Savoy, 
more and more jealous of the progress the new opinions were 
making in their own states, supported his persuasions by every 
consideration in their power. 

The decrees of this later Council of Trent were merely a con- 
firmation of the conclusions of the earlier one. They maintained all 
the peculiar doctrines of the Boman church in their utmost extent, 
and condemned, without modification, reform or — as they pleased to 
style it, heresy — in every shape whatsoever — thus passing- a sen- 
tence of hopeless destruction upon all those professing the new 
doctrines who might be resident in any state where the Council of 
Trent should be, as it was called, admitted. These decrees — this 
Council oi Trent, the Catholic powers, in concert with the Cardinal, 
resolved to force upon the acceptance of the French King and the 
French people. 

" Early in February, 1564,'' says Castlenau, "ambassadors arrived, 
as with one accord, from the Emperor, the King of Spain, the Duke 
of Savoy, and other Catholic Princes, praying his Majesty to oblige 
all France to observe the articles and decrees of the Council of 

' De Thou. ' Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 
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Trent ; and exhorting him to stand firmly bj the Oatholie religion, 
as all his Christian predecessors had done. They likewise solicited 
him to desist from the alienation of church lands ; to punish all 
those who had defaced or pillaged churches, had borne arms against 
the King, or brought foreigners into the kingdom ; and especially 
to visit those with condign punishment who had caused the death 
of the Duke de Guise. These Princes made many propositions to 
his Majesty to induce him to renew the war, and break, rather than 
maintain the Edict of Pacification. The ambassadors offering all 
sorts of assurances that their several masters would give every 
assistance to the King in rooting heresy out of his dominions, and 
punishing the authors of it.^'' 

Whatever might at present be the secret intentions of Catherine 
and her son with regard to religious affairs — a point of acknowledged 
great historical difficulty — this embassy certainly occasioned her 
both vexation and embarrassment. Davila' affirms that the Queen 
resented this interference on the part of foreign powers as a most 
unpardonable presumption; and that she regretted it, <^ because it 
laid her under the necessity, either of alienating the Pontiff, and 
separating with great scandal and disgrace from the obedience due 
to the holy chair ; or of discovering those designs by which, slowly 
advancing, she expected, tmihout peril or engaging in any fresh toary 
to compass the end proposed, and a premature discovery of which 
designs might drive the Hugonots again to arms." But Castlenau 
gives us no reason to suspect the good faith of the Queen at this 
period: he merely says, "The King and Queen had no wish to 
plunge the kingdom once more into war upon the fidth of the fine 
promises of the ambassadors." One thing, however, is certain^* 
whatever her secret intentions, Catherine hesitated not to assure 
the Nuncio that her wishes conformed' with those of the Catholic 
Princes; and St. Croix in his letters says, "I told her this was 
the time to bring matters to a conclusion ; and that his Holiness 
relied upon the hopes her Majesty had positively held out, that the 
Council should now be published. She assured me the thing should 
be done, only it was necessary to temporise a little."* Vain would 
it be to follow the labyrinth of this policy. Davila loves to give to 
all the Queen-Mother' d proceedings the appearance of the well-con- 
nected members of one vast and deeply considered scheme ; to the 
development of which by deliberate steps she was patiently ad- 
vancing; but such was not the character of Catherine's mind. 
Entirely wanting in that strength which is necessary to a patient 
perseverance in one course of action — neither a fanatic nor an en- 

> M^m. de Castlenau, 44, 88. ' Dayila, Guerre CiTile di Franoia. 

' De Thoa. * Lettres des St. Croix. 
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tbusiast in favor of any one opinion, she was the sport of a thousand 
different influences — now forwarding the patriotic designs of her 
Chancellor— now bending under the superior genius of Guise : at 
one time more than half a Hugonot herself — ^aud at last, under the 
dark influence of Alva^ planning the extirpation of that religion by 
the sacrifice of every obligation of honor and humanity. In two 
things alone she was consistent — the practice of deceit and duplicity 
upon every occasion^ and the pursuit of her own power and pre- 
eminence at the expense of every other consideration. 

The King answered the ambassadors in the following words. 
'* Je remercie la MajesU de vos MaitreSf for the good and praise- 
worthy advertisements which they have made to me ; and you also, 
for the trouble you have been pleased to take to come to me upon 
this afi&ir : but I advertise you that my real intention is to live, 
and make my people live, according to the ancient and praiseworthy 
institutions (coutumes) held and observed in the Boman church; 
and that the peace I have granted was made with the intention to 
drive my enemies out of the kingdom. At present my desire is to 
have justice observed in all places where I command; but I beg 
them to excuse me, for a reason that I wUl send them in toritingy 
and also for (desiring) to have the advice of the Princes, great 
Lords, and notable persons of my Council, whom I shall assemble 
on the earliest convenient day.''* 

But the apple of discord was thrown. The debates upon the 
reception of the Council of Trent had already filled the kingdom 
with anxiety and disturbance. The busy press again teemed with 
books chiefly directed to show the immense injury which the Galli- 
oan church would receive in its liberties and privileges from this 
admission. The Cardinal de Lorraine, in pursuance of the new sys- 
tem of conduct which he had adopted, supported the measure with 
all his power and eloquence — ^De FHdpital, with equal earnestness, 
opposed it. At length after a severe contest, it was rejected by the 
parliaments throughout the kingdom — ^not upon account of its 
intolerance — but because of its invasion of the independence and 
prerogatives of the Galilean church. But the Cardinal would not 
rest here. Every subject which it was of vital importance to lay at 
rest, was, in consequence of his return, again brought forward and 
agitated. Every effort made by the Chancellor to soothe the irri- 
tated temper of the times, and*pacify the public mind by a merciful 
administration of justice, was by him obstructed and resisted. The 
Council rang with their loud and angry debates. ^^H6l Monsieur!** 
exclaimed the Chancellor, grieved and perplexed at the determined 
and malignant opposition made by the Cardinal to every wise and 

> M^m. de QouM, t. 46; M^m. de Castlenao, 44, 844. 
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benevolent scheme—'^ Are you already retarned to trouble us ?" 
" I am not come to trouble youy* was the brutal reply, " bdistre 
comme vous etes, but to hinder you from troubling the kingdom. . . . 
You who were put where you are by me, do you presume to talk of 
my troubling i^ou? I will take care how you meddle again with the 
matters you have lately been so busy about/' The Chancellor, not 
to compromise the Queen his patroness, devoured the affront in 
silence. But he had his revenge upon another occasion.^ " To-day," 
says St. Croix in his letters, ^Uhe Cardinal spoke violently and 
haughtily to the Chancellor, saying, ^ No one could tell what religion 
he belonged to— *that he had only one religion that he knew of, 
which was to injure him, ahe Cardinal,) and all his house;' calling 
him ungrateful to those wno had made him what he was. ^ Was it 
then,' replied the Chancellor, * the expectation of your Eminence, 
when you made me what I am — that I should sacrifice the interests 
of the King and kingdom to my gratitude to you?' A hard blow,'' 
he adds, "for the Cardinal." 

The disputes in the Council awakened the slumbering spirit of 
dissension throughout the nation. The Catholics became insolent^ 
and began once more to renew their brutal disorders. The Calvin- 
ists anxious and distrustful, were filled with fresh apprehensions. 
The open hostility of the Cardinal ; the doubtful good faith of the 
Queen; the increasing appearance of animosity upon the part of 
the young King ; the Catholic ambassadors still lingering in France, 
raised dark forebodings for the future. In the mean while every 
effort had been made to detach the Prince de Cond^ from hiB friends 
and party, and to destroy, by malignant insinuations and the 
whispers of jealousy, the confidence which still subsisted between 
himself and Coligny; but though not proof against the softer 
temptations, the spirit of the Prince resisted at once the influence 
of the baser passions — selfishness, suspicion, and unworthy rivalry 
found no place in his generous temper ; and, though the Admiral 
had never ceased to censure his late conduct warmly and severely, 
the beart of Cond6 was only bound the more closely to his friend. 

The Cardinal then attempted to attack him through the all 
powerful charms of the Duchess de Guise, and made proposals for 
a marriage with his brother's widow. But Cond6 resisted the 
temptation; till at length awakened by the remonstrances of 
Coligny, and the turn affairs were taking, he forsook the Court ; 
and soon afterwards, as if to shelter himself from its temptations, 
he, by the advice of the Admiral, married the sister of the Duke 
de Longueville. This family was of the blood of Dunois, the great 
bastard of Orleans. 

' Lettres de Prosper St. Croix. 
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While these things were passing, the Qaeen, in the midst of her 
perplexities, resolved upon making, with her -son and her court, a 
progress through the kingdom. To this she was determined by 
many different circumstances. 

The ambassadors from the Catholic Princes — sent to demand the 
publication of the Council of Trent — ^and, among other things, 
made it their request that the King would attend a congress of the 
high Catholic powers, which was to be held at Nanci in Lorraine, in 
the course of the current year (1564), in order to enter into a 
solemn mutual obligation to publish the Council, and extirpate 
heresy and the new doctrines throughout their dominions. This 
Congress Catherine had refused to attend ; but resolved to visit 
Nanci, and seize this opportunity for personal conference with the 
Princes who were to be there assembled. To increase, likewise, 
the general feeling of loyalty for the young King, by showing him 
to his subjects, she determined upon undertaking a long progress, 
and, beginning with Lorraine, to visit Lyons, descend the Rhone, 
and thence return by Dauphin^, Beam, and Bayonne. This course 
would give her the opportunity of meeting in succession the German 
Princes, the Duke of Savoy, and the King of Spain— -or at least 
her daughter the Queen, coming on the part of her husband. 
Confiding in her powers of insinuation and address, it appears pro- 
bable that she set out with the design to convert her allies to her 
own more tolerant opinions. But the result proved unhappily far 
different. Brought into contact with a mind resolute and deter- 
mined as that of Alva, Catherine received impressions she wanted 
power to convey. Alva, as it was evident he would, returned from 
this conference unconverted — the same merciless persecutor as ever 
-—while she was left the dupe of Spanish intrigue, the slave of 
Spanish prejudice, infected with Spanish cruelty, and for ever lost 
to the cause of truth and justice. 

The Queen-Motber had also other reasons for wishing at this 
time to visit Bearne and Guyenne, arising from the present situa- 
tion of Jeanne d'Albret, the widowed Queen of Navarre. Upon 
the death of Anthony, Jeanne had thrown off all disguise, and had 
not only openly professed Calvinism herself, but had declared it to 
be the established religion throughout her dominions. The Catho- 
lics were deprived of their churches, the priests banished, images 
defaced and destroyed, and the altars broken ; in short, Uie same 
measures had been adopted as those thought necessary in other 
countries where the Reformed B.eligion had gained the ascendency. 
These proceedings speedily attracted the attention of the King of 
Spain, who complained to the Pope of the advance this '^ pestilence 
of heres/' was making in his neighborhood. And the Pope, 
alarmed at the prospect of yet another kingdom escaping from his 
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swajy began immediatelj to admonish the Queen of Navarre npon 
the subject through the Cardinal d'ArmagnaC; who held the office 
of legate for Beam and La Basse Navarre. 

August 18 th) 1563, the Cardinal thus writes to the Queen 
Jeanne : '^ I cannot deny, madam, that to my great regret I have 
learned what has lately happened in your town of L'Escars — ^where 
the images in the church were broken^ the altars and baptismal 
fonts defaced— the ornaments and plate taken away by your people 
^-4ind the canons and other ecclesiastical persons forbidden to cele- 
brate divine service as usual. And I am the more sorry (marri) 
at this as it has been done in your presence, and by your command." 
He then goes on to represent the inconveniences which would in all 
probability result from such proceedings, situated, as she was^ 
between two great Catholic powers } and concludes by observing, 
that should the freedom with which he wrote be offensive to her^ 
he should regard her anger no more than Jidel et hyal serviteur 
ought to do the anger of a sick master^ when advised to what was 
necessary for his health. 

Thus replied the spirited mother of Henry the Fourth. 

"MoN Cousin, 

<< Knowing, as I do, the friendship you bore to the late Kinsr 
and Queen, my parents, I could have wished it might have contiuued 
to exist with the same strength towards her who now inherits their 
dominions, without religion, or superstition, (which shall I say,) 
interfering with it. I thank you, however, for the advertisements 
yon have been pleased to give me, though they be of divers kinds, 
and relating to matters as widely apart as heaven and earth. With 
regard to the first point in question — the Eeform which I have 
begun to carry out at L'Escars and Pau — and intend, by the grace 
of God, to persist in throughout my dominions — I have learned it 
in the Bible, which I read more than some of your doctors do — 
striving to form myself upon the pattern of King Josias, (book of 
Kings,) who escaped the reproach of the other kings of Israel, of 
whom it was written that though they served the true God, yet left 

they the high places standing As for the ruin arising from 

my evil councillors, and their pretext of religion, I have not been 
so forsaken of God or man, but that I have been able to choose 
those to surround me who have not only the preteod, but the reality 
of religion : for as is the head, so are the members. Nor^do I so 
much endeavor to plant a new religion, as to restore the ancient one. 
You are ill informed, I see, my cousin, as to the sentiments of my 
States and subjects. My States have adopted the new religion -, my 
subjects, both ecclesiastics^ nobleS; and peasants, have done the same 
VOL. n. — 4. 
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without Tehiotance^ and without rebellion. As for my neighbors, I 
know them well enough. One hates the religion I hold ; I. like his 
no better — ^nevertheless, we shall still continue good friends. And 
if we do not, I am not so ill provided, but that I shall find a remedy. 
The other supports me ; for is he not the root of that race of which 
I have the honor to be a small branch ? He does not abhor the 
Reformed religion so much as you think — he allows of it in some 
very near his person, and among others, in my own son, who enjoys 
that privilege, and is so dear to me that I shall specify him. He 
also admits both religions into his kingdom, so that should it happen 
(which I am sure it will not,) that my subjects should apply to either 
of these powers, one (Spain,) dares not abet them lest he should 
offend, in me, a greater— and the other (France,) is neither a tyrant 
nor a usurper, but the King under whose sceptre I find shelter. 
You wish to intimidate me — you say I vM persist in serving God 
though it be in poverty. I acknowledge it : but of poverty there 
is no danger at present. Instead of diminishing things for my son, 
I have augmented his honors, possessions, and grandeurs, by the 
only means a Christian ought to employ. I have innumerable ex- 
amples of those who on different principles have done worse — and 
one in my lord and husband. What got he ? Where are the sceptres 
you promised him — which he was to earn by fighting against his 
conscience, as testified in his dying confession ? But here behold 
the true fruits of the gospel to be gathered in their due time and 
place. This is the doing of the Eternal Father who preserves those 
by whom His name is honored. You make me blush for you when 
you enumerate so many executions made by those of our religion. 
Take the beam out of your own eye — cleanse the earth of the blood 
of the just which yours have shed. Whence came the first sedi* 
tions ? — In patience and with the good will of the King and Queen, 
the ministers were preaching to the Court and throughout the king- 
dom, simply the Edict of January — when the Legate, you, and the 
Cardinal de Toumon, aided by the deceit practised on my husband, 
brewed what followed. Yet I praise not those who have, under the 
shadow of true religion, committed violence, to the great regret of 
its ministers. I cry vengeance on such as so pollute the true reli- 
gion — from which plague, and all others, please God, Beam shall 
be as well defended henceforward, as it has till now been. As for 
our ministers, I see by what you say, you have never frequented 
them. If you had you would know that they preach nothing more 
earnestly than obedience to .Princes, and the patience of the holy 
martyrs. And for your wish not to enter into disputes upon points 
of doctrine, neither do I — ^though ours is as true a doctrine as yours 
is false — ^for I apprehend that I should reap little fruit from my 
holy desire to lead you to Sion.'^ Queen Jeanne^ nevertheless^ 
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enters into an animated defence of her opinions, adding, '^ I b^ 
you not to assert what is false in relation to these things, for if joa 
have no patience with me, I have still less with yon. As for calling 
us heretics, perturbators, &c., keep these titles for yourselyes, to 
whom the Holy Spirit applies them in St. Ezekiel, St. John, and 
many other places. I think I see the King Achab conferring with 
the prophet Elias — and that we might answer you as he did, ' Trou- 
ble comes through you who have forsaken Gknl.' (1st Kings, 18th 
chapter.) I know, thank God, how I ought to please Him better 
than you can teach me, and likewise how to preserve my friendship 
with the King my sovereign Lord, and with my other allies better 
than you do. Also, how to rear my son in that Church out of 
which there is no salvation, and where I look for mine. As for the 
authority you allege as Legate of the Pope, I shall not receive any 
Legate — taking warning by the example of France, which has 
found cause to repent so doing. I acknowledge no authority in 
Beam to which I must render an account, save that of God alone. 
And be assured it is not I who have forsaken the true church. I 
am in error upon no one single point of the creed, (m/mhole,^) — so 
keep your tears to weep your own mistakes, which I for charity will 

accompany with mine I have seen your malignant letter, 

written to my cousin De FEscars : suffice it to say, I discern your 
intention, to let fall drop by drop upon this little country of BearD, 
a portion of that flood of misfortune with which such as you intend 
to inundate France ; but I pray God his grace may abound more 
than your sin. From her, who knows not how to name herself,— 
not being able to sign friend, and doubting of relation till the time 
of repentance — ^when she will once more De your cousin and friend, 

"Jeanne.* [1563.]'' 

The letter alluded to, as written by the Cardinal to the Bishop 
de TEscars, was one reproaching him with the destruction of the 
Catholic worship in his diocese, and with his o?m marriage ; and 
assuring him he should soon find neither honor nor profit from his 
bishopric, " For, since you have voluntarily laid down your autho- 
rity, those will be found with power sufficient to prevent your ever 
resuming it." 

The heat and passion of both parties were rapidly increasing. The 
Churches of Beam answered the attack by publishing apologies and 
justifications, intermingled with violent abuse of the Cardinal, who 
was openly accused of the most detestable crimes. 

The Pope soon interfered in the quarrel. He first cited the Queen 

* Symbole, a mark by which to know the true church : it means properly 
creed — "Symbole des Apotres," Apostles' Creed, 
s M^m. de Cond^. 
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of Nayarre before the Inquisition ; and upon her non-appearance, 
he, on the 29th of September, 1568, issued a bull of excommuni- 
cation against her. The bull was to this effect ; that in case the 
Princess did not answer to the citation in six months, she should be 
declared contumacious, attainted, and convicted of heresy, and, as 
such, be deprived of her dominions, which should be given to the 
first occupier. 

This daring sentence excited the immediate attention of the 
French government. The Queen, the King, and the Chancellor, 
agreed in regarding it as a proceeding fraught with danger to every 
crowned head in Europe, more especially to that of France. The 
recollection that Spanish Navarre had been appropriated by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic under the sanction of a similar bull from Pope 
Julius II., showed them what might be expected under the like cir- 
cumstances from Philip : and the prospect of so am][)itious and 
powerful a neighbor on this side the Pyrenees could not be contem- 
plated without the most lively apprehensions. The jealousy excited 
by this proceeding on the part of the Pope was also considerably 
increased by the circumstance of his having issued shortly before, 
a bull, by which he granted to the Inquisitor-general at Eome power 
to cite before him all persons of any nation, even Bishops and Car- 
dinals themselves,^ accused of heresy. In consequence of this five 
French Bishops had been already cited on the charge, as also the 
Cardinal de Chatillon, who had laid down his religious distinctions, 
had married, and assumed the title of Count de Beauvais. This 
proceeding, so contrary to the acknowledged privileges of the G-alli- 
can Church, excited equal indignation and alarm — a feeling greatly 
increased by the intelligence that the Pope, still advancing in his 
pretensions, had proceeded from the citation of the Princes of the 
church to that of crowned heads. The Sieur de TOyzel was there- 
fore immediately despatched as Ambassador-Extraordinary to Borne, 
and with orders to use every exertion to have these citations and 
excommunications recalled. But the feelings of Catherine and of 
the Council upon this subject will be best expressed by giving one 
of her own letters to the Bishop of Bennes, her ambassador to the 
Emperor of Germany. ' 

" I think you must have heard of the citation which the Pope has 
published at Bome against the Queen of Navarre, and of the sus- 
pension and privation by him of some Bishops in this kingdom, 
contrary to the rights and privileges of the Galilean Church. The 
King, my master and son, has deliberated to despatch the Sieur de 
rOyzel, to point out to his Holiness that these acts-are contrary and 
prejudicial to the authority of his Majesty, and to the rights and 

1 De Thou. 
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liberties of the Gallican Church ; he is to require that on this con* 
sideration they be revoked, and to proceed with regard to this affair 
by the ways ordinary, where this kingdom is concerned. I think 
he (the Pope) will not be difficult to persuade 3 but should he, you 

know what means may be put in practice As for the affair of 

the Queen of Navarre, which is the most important, the Sieur de 
rOyzel has in charge to make him thoroughly understand, that we 
acknowledge no authority or jurisdiction on his part over those who 
bear the title of King or Queen; and that it is not for him to give 
. away states and kingdoms to the first conqueror — more especially 
those of the said Queen of Navarre, who holds the best part of her 
territories in obedience to the King, mon dit Sieur et JUs, And 
because this beginning of his is of great importance, and will not 
be without consequences (n'est pas sans suite) y — for it may be ex- 
tended to other great Princes, to the disturbance of all Christen- 
dom — I beg of you, M. de Kennes, that you will take care to bring 
forward the subject with my brother the Emperor. You will judge 
of his sentiments, and let me know how he takes this matter^ for it 
concerns all Kings to understand, whether it is for the Pope at his 
own pleasure to assume authority and jurisdiction over them, and 
to make a prey of their territories and dominions. We, for our 
part, are resolved never to submit to it." 

According to De Thou, the representations of De I'Oyzel had so 
much effect, that the proceedings against the French bishops were 
abandoned,^ and the sentence against the Queen of Navarre annulled 
and revoked, so that the bull in which it was contained is no longer 
to be found in the constitutions of Pius IV. 

But this successful interference served to place the Queen Jeanne 
only in a more perilous situation than before. In the course of the 
following year a design, the most daring that ever was by one Sove- 
reign conceived against another, was very near being carried into 
execution. This was no less than a plan to carry off the Queen and 
her two children from the very centre of her dominions, and to 
lodge them in the prisons of the Inquisition. The emissaries of 
Philip II. had concocted this scheme at Madrid, with the privity of 
Montluc 'y and it was upon the point of being executed, when the 
Queen Isabella — horrorstruck at the idea of the fate preparing for 
her relation and her friend — ^found means to warn the French Am- 
bassador, and, through him, the Queen of Navarre. 

Unfortunately, these arbitrary proceedings of the Pope and the 
King of Spain, instead of stimulating Catherine to throw off the 
yoke, assert her freedom, and support the cause of liberty of con- 
science — as so many in her situation had courageously and happily 

1 De Thou, Hist. Davila. 
4* 
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done — as nsnal^ only terrified and embarrassed her. She now sought 
a conference with the Queen of Navarre— but it was not to concert 
together those resolute measures which would have ensured the 
common safety — ^and, by a hearty co-operation with the Reformed, 
have enabled them both to set at defiance the usurpations of the 
Pope, and the still more unauthorised encroachments of Spain — it 
was to persuade the stout-hearted woman to bend to the storm, for- 
sake her principles, and desert her party, and, by re-establishing the 
Catholic religion in her dominions, leave Philip no pretence for 
interference. 

It was under the influence of sentiments such as these, that, early 
in April, 1564, the Queen, attended by a numerous and brilliant 
court, and accompanied by her son, began the progress through his 
dominions. 

" To disguise,'' says Davila, " the main and sinister object of this 
journey, the Queen travelled with an air of more than ordinary 
splendour and festivity, numerous attendants, gorgeous liveries, 
scenic preparations, horns, hunting dogs, lauti conviti, and a crowd 
of courtiers, devoted to pomp and pleasure." 

Leaving Fontainbleau, they proceeded first to Troyes. Here 
Castlenau met them with the ratification of the peace with England. 
This peace was, in fact, only the previous truce, under a form that 
-promised longer duration. The main point that Castlenau had with 
infinite difficulty carried, being the return of the four French gentle- 
men, held by Elizabeth as hostages for the restitution of Calais. 
This success was hailed with great joy by the French, considering 
it, as they did, as a tacit renunciation by Elizabeth of her claims 
upon that important town. 

From Troyes the Court proceeded to Bar-le-duc, where the bap- 
tism of a son born to the Duke of Lorraine and Claude of France, 
was celebrated with the greatest magnificence. 

At this place the Queen had been anxious personally to confer 
with the Duke of Wirtemberg, one of the principal members of 
the German Protestant confederacy, hoping, through his means, to 
renew the ancient alliance between the G-erman Protestant Princes 
and the French crown, and thus cut off the source from which the 
Hugonots might in any future contest obtain supplies. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg, however, excused himself from meeting her on the 
plea of his great age. She then endeavored to engage the German 
Princes to range themselves upon her side by the offer of subsidies. 
" Trusting," says Davila, " that the well secured stipends of the 
French King would be preferred to the uncertain promises of the 
Hugonots." But the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke de 
Deuxponts and the Duke of Wirtemberg, who favored the Protest- 
ants more from regard to their common religion than from private 
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interest, refused to accept her proposals, and could only be brought 
to promise, in general terms, not to aid the French malcontents 
unless they were disturbed on matters of conscience. John Wil- 
liam, Buke of SaxoDy, and the Marquis of Baden, on the contrary^ 
concluded an alliance offensive and defensive with France.* 

From Bar-le-duc the Court proceeded to Dijon, where they were 
received by Tavannes, the bitter uncompromising enemy of the 
Religious. ^^ He met their Majesties,^' say his Memoirs, ^^ a mile 
from the town, and making no long speeches, put his hand upon 
his heart, saying, ceci est d vous — ^then upon his sword, voUd fie 
quoi je vous puis servir."^ Feasts and tournaments foUowed, during 
which Tavannes received every mark of favor, while the province 
of which he was lieutenant-governor showed on several occasions 
the spirit by which the population in common with its chief was 
animated. At their entry into the majority of the towns little 
children, clothed in white, met the procession, crying out Vive la 
Hoi et la messe. At Chalons-sur-Saone a medal was presented and 
accepted^ on which the figure of the King was represented, sup- 
ported by piety and justice, trampling upon a fury of hell whose 
breath had infected all Christendom. 

From Dijon they advanced to Lyons, a town, as we have seen, 
which had been the first to take arms in the cause of the Eeform, 
and the last to submit to the King. ^ To bridle this place, rendered 
doubly important by its vicinity to Geneva and Germany, % fortress 
was immediately planned and speedily completed. It was situated 
at the confluence of the Saone and the Khone. Leaving Lyons, 
the Queen and King entered Dauphin^ : here the town of Valence, 
for its attachment to the Hugonots, was dismantled, and a fortress 
erected. The same system was pursued, as we are told by Castlenau, 
in every place they entered, and every where the mass, and the 
Catholic religion restored. " It being their design to mark those 
places where conventicles should be permitted, and to dismantle all 
those towns and castles which had been favorable to the Hugonots 
— ^yet at the same time to execute strict justice upon those (of the 
Catholic party) who since the peace had committed so many assas- 
sinations and excesses— excesses of themselves sufficient to rekindle 
the civil war."* "Throughout this voyage," he adds, "though 
the Queen had a strong desire to maintain peace, yet she was soli- 
cited by the Catholics, on all sides, to renew the war before the 
strength of the Hugonots should increase ; to refuse them all exer- 
cise of their religion, deprive them of their arms, and in short to 
reduce the whole kingdom under the Catholic faith." 

" The family of Lorraine, meantime, still pressed for vengeance 

" Davila, Guerre Ciyile di Francia, i. 309. « M6m. de Tavamies. • 

3 M€m. de Castlenau, 44, 116. 
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Upon those whom they considered as the authors of the death of 
the Duke de Guise ; and the King of Spain, with whom they now 
began to project aa interview at Bayonne, continued to remonstrate 
by his ambassadors^ saying, < That it was a shame for his Majesty 
to have been constrained by a handful of his subjects to capitulate 
at their pleasure, — ^adding, that the great and glorious name of 
Most Christian King, obtained by his predecessors, through the 
constancy with which for so many years they had combated heresy, 
and maintained the Holy Chair, would be lost by such a change of 
policy/' " I will not affirm,'' he goes on, " that love of confisca- 
tion — resentment of the death of the Duke de Guise, and the am- 
bition and self-interest of Spain, anxious to deprive the King at 
this moment of the power to assist the Low Countries, now ripe for 
revolt, had not their effect ; but this I know, there was a general 
talk of a universal rising of the Catholics in France ;p<ywr ahdir 
les HuguenoU : and if the Bang and Council would not favor it 
V(m »'en prendroit d, lux mJ^me^ en danger de diminuer son autoriU 
et rob^uiance de ses sujets. These reasons were strong with their 
Majesties to enter into the league of the Catholics, but as it was 
perilous to break at once the Edict of Pacification, it was necessary 
to find the means by degrees to diminish its eflfects, by other and 
less indulgent edicts/' 



CHAPTER m. 



CONTINUATION OP THE PROGRESS. — CATHOLIC LEAGUES. — MEETING 
WITH THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND DUKE OF ALVA. — ^RETURN BY 
NAVARRE. 

The Court having arrived at Roucillon, a small place belonging 
to the family of De Tournon, were followed by the complaints of 
the Reformed on account of the way in which the Edict had been 
broken in various places, more especially in Burgundy, and of the 
violence and murders committed on all sides. A fresh Edict bearing 
the name of that place, was therefore issued.* This Edict, called 
by De Thou, un riglement pleine de sagesse et de justice, and drawn 
up by De THopital, will not be found in accordance with our more 
enlarged ideas of the meaning of those words. 

The clauses were chiefly directed to restrain within narrower 
limits the privileges of religious worship granted by the Edict 
of Amboise. The preamble declared that the Edict of Pacifica- 

1 De Thou. See D'Aubign^, p. 299. 
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tion being susceptible of various interpretations, it was to the 
King that the right of interpretation belonged, — (A dangerous ad- 
mission.) Meetings for religious purposes, except under the cir- 
cumstances admitted by the law, subjected the assembled to all the 
penalties of rebellion; levies of men, contributions of money were 
strictly forbidden ) and by a cruel clause, all those who had at any 
time belonged to the religious orders, and, who being converted to 
the Keformed opinions, had quitted their convents, some even 
having married, were compelled to re-enter the cloister or submit to 
immediate banishment, on pain, if they returned, the men of being 
sentenced to the galleys, and the women to perpetual imprisonment. 
When we consider the situation of those unfortunate creatures, torn 
from all the tender ties they had contracted, to be once more im- 
mured in a cloister, without that consolation which internal convic- 
tion of the value of such mortifications in the eyes of God must 
afford, we are at a loss to conceive how a man like De THdpital 
could be guilty of such inhumanity ; and are led to deprecate the 
policy which induced him to sacrifice so much, though with the 
fond hope of still saving a part. There were also in this Edict, as 
D'Aubign^ tells us, ^^ force rigueurs sar lea synodes^" owing pro- 
bably to the jealousy excited, and not altogether unjustly it must 
be confessed, by the assembling about the latter end of May of a 
synod of sixty-two ministers at La Fert^ Jouarre. 

The return of the Cardinal de Lorraine, the various alarming 
rumors afloat,^ and the menacing attitude assumed by the Catholics, 
had again awakened the apprehensions of the unhappy Hugonots, 
and it is said levies of men and money were already being made 
among the churches. 

The Queen wrote to Coligny to complain of Vhumeur remtmnt 
of his party, but the affair had no further consequences, unless we 

* n existe un curieux document sous ce litre : — Instruction d M. de Feu- 
qui^res pour f aire entendre d, M. le Prince ce qui e'ensuit . . . Que ceux de Ch. 

ont tenu conseil pour apres les reitres seront partis, donner en une 

mgme jour les vespres Siciliennes 4 ceux de la Religion. Par la deliberation 
de ce conseil lis ont envoy^s les capitaines Chary et Sarlabon pour gagner 
ceux de Paris qui les aideront k I'execution de leur entreprise. Avertir M. 
le Prince, M. I'Amiral et M. d'Andelot qu'ils se tiennent sur leurs gardes, 
car ils ont deiib^re de leur jouer un mauvais tour, et les faire mourir tous 
trois en un seul jour, s'ils peuvent. Pour montrer leur ruse Ton a voulu 
faire serment aux reitres de n'entrer jamais en Franee sans la permission du 
Roy et avoir, manderment expr^s, sign^, et scelie— ce qui est centre I'Edit 

de Paix parceque le Roy les a advou^s Remontrer k M. le Prince que 

Ton poursuit la dep^che des reitres, afin que quand ils seront retires, jouer 
leur jeu :— Que M. le Prince croie ces avertissemens pour veritables, par- 
ceque M. le Prince de Porcian les a de ces amis qui hantent le gouyerneur 
de Ch. conducteur de I'affaire.—MSS. de Bethune Vol. cot. 9054, fol. 53, 
from Capefigue, ▼. 2, p. 824. 
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may look upon the Edict of Eonoillon as thence arising : ^^ An 
Edict/' says D'Aubign^, ^^ so rigorous in all its clauses that the 
Reformed shuddered throughout the whole of France/^ 

It may be mentioned, en paminty that it was in this edict that 
the date of the first day of the year was, by De TEdpital, finally 
fixed to be reckoned from the 1st of January. Under the first race 
of the French kings, the year had begun upon March 1st ; under 
the second, upon Christmas day ; under the Capetians, at Easter. 
Thb moyeable date had occasioned, as may be supposed, the great- 
est confusion in deeds and records, both legal and historical. 

The Edict of Boucillon, in conjunction with the violences and 
atrocities now exercised upon his defenceless party — ^for ^^ VM 
avoit 6U chaud et ardent, durant laquelle $*itoit commia une infiniU 
de Tneurtres et de cruautis au pays du Maine, Anjou, Touraine, et 
autres endrotts oil les Bugrienota 4toient lea pitta /oiblea/'^ — at last 
fairly roused the Prince de Cond^. He had retired from Court 
before the progress began, and had busied himself with the affairs 
of his government. He now wrote in the most animated terms to 
the Queen-Mother, complaining of the grievances of his party, 
pointing out the errors and injustice of the Edict of Boucillon^ 
and its too probable effects upon the public peace. 

As for that Catholic league, which Castlenau, as quoted above, 
alludes to, there was certainly at this time something of that nature 
in agitation, of very different importance and extent from the one 
we have mentioned as set on foot by Montluc.^ In his Memoirs 
Montluc tells us, ^< I perceived about this time the breath (vent) of 
a league that was preparing in France, in which many great per- 
sons and others were engaged; it was not much to my taste.'^ 
These great persons were the Dukes of Aumale, Montpensier, Mar- 
tigues, Chavigny, &c. ^^ The King brought the matter before his 
Council. I secretly advertised the Queen of it," adds Montluc," 
" for I could not keep it to myself; she thought it strange, and told 
me it was the first she had heard of it, inquiring what was best to 
be done V Montluc advised the King to make a counter-league, 
and put himself at the head of it; advice rather plausible than 
sound, but which was supported by the principal persons in the 
Council ; it was not, however, adopted, but an instrument was im- 
mediately drawn up condemning all confederations whatsoever, " as 
against the royal authority and hurtful to the state.'' " Why," asks 
De Thou, ^< should a king make league with his subjects ? or bind 
himself by any oath but that of his coronation ? Does he not there- 

1 The summer had been hot, and daring it an infinitude of murders and 
cruelties had been committed in Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and other parts 
where the Hugonots were the*weakest. — M^m. de Castlenau, 44, 153. 

' De Thou. 3 M^m. de Montluc. 
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by diminisli bis own authority by piecisely that portion which ha 
shares with his people ? Does he not thereby excite and accnstom 
ihem to faction, and to form parties in his dominions ?'' 

From Roucillon the Court visited Avignon, Marseilles, Nismes, 
Beziers, Narbonne, and entered Carcassonne 18th January, 1565^ 
daring which night there was so extraordinary a fall of snow that 
the King remained in a manner blockaded ten days.* The |>re* 
ceding summer had been excessively sultrjr ; the plague had visited 
France, and was at Lyons during the King's residence there. This 
summer was succeeded by a winter as extraordinary for its severity. 
'^ A winter followed so dreadful and severe that all the rivers in 
France were frosen ; much corn, all the olives, walnuts, figs, laurel 
and orange trees destroyed, and great part of the wood of the vines. 
The King and Queen were in a manner besieged by the snows at 
Carcassonne ; it lay the depth of four feet. So deep a snow had 
been unknown in that country since the year 1442.'^^ 

During their stay at Carcassonne, and at the beginning of the 
year 1565, the Bang and Queen received intelligence of a disturb- 
ance in Paris, the circumstances of which afford a lively picture of 
the state of things and the uncertain position of legitimate autho- 
rity. It appears that the Cardinal de Lorraine had, in the February 
preceding, requested and obtained from the King a privilege to 
travel, attended by guards. He proceeded thus to Paris ; and to 
gratify, it s^ms, his insolence and ostentation, resolved, at the mo- 
ment when by the late edicts every individual in the kingdom was 
disarmed, to enter the capital with his guards in their full accoutre- 
ments. Aware of this determination, the Marshal de Montmorenoi 
was resolved to mortify the pride of the Prelate, and he made a 
public declaration before the Parliament, that he would suffer no 
one to approach Paris in arms during the absence of the King and 
Queen. The Cardinal persisted in his resolution, refusing at the 
same time to show his letters of privilege, alleging it to be contrary 
to the honor of his house to receive the law from his enemies, and 
show his papers at their command. Upon his entrance, therefore, 
into the town he was met by an order from the governor to disarm 
his attendants. He refused obedience, and, followed by the Duke 
de Guise, entered Paris in defiance, surrounded by his guards. In 
the Eue St. Denis he was met by Montmorenci, the Prince de Por- 
cian, and a number of gentlemen : a scuffle ensued ; the Cardinal 
took refuge in one of the shops, the young Duke de Guise remain- 
ing on the threshold pistol in hand, " with a boldness," says Mat- 

' One hundred and twenty-three years before, Mary of Anjon, wife of 
Charles the Seventh, had been detained three months in the same place by 
the snow. 

' M^m. de Oastlenaa. 
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thieu^ " worthy of his father's son." The attendants of the Cardinal 
were dispersed, and one life lost. The Prelate now sent his letters 
of privilege to the Parliament, by whom they were transmitted to 
Montmorenci, who only remarked, that he ought to have presented 
these before, and that as far as regarded himself, he would have 
shown himself unworthy the confidence of the King had he acted 
in a different manner. The Cardinal was persuaded to leave Paris 
and retire to Meudon, but the Duke d'Aumale remained in the 
neighborhood in a threatening attitude ; upon which Montmorenci 
wrote to Coligny to entreat him to come in force to join and support 
him. Accordingly Coligny arrived at the capital upon the 22d of 
January, attended by 500 gentlemen on horseback ; and though his 
appearance at first excited the fears of the hourgeome, so prudently 
did he conduct affairs, that in a few days he beheld himself the idol 
of the vain and giddy people. He was complimented by the Chap- 
ter of Notre Dame, the Universities, and the PrevOt des Marchands, 
and honorably received by the Parliament, when he came before 
them to clear himself from the accusation that had been fastened 
upon him. Having assisted Montmorenci in allaying the general 
ferment, he retired once more to Ch§,tillon. 

Shortly after this event Cond^ came to Paris ; and, to raise the 
spirits of his party, held, in direct contravention of the Edict of 
Koucillon, a prayer-meeting at his hotel, which was attended by 
4,000 persons. From Paris he wrote to the Queen-MotJier, request- 
ing permission to attend her at the ensuing conference at Bayonne; 
but nothing could, by possibility, have been less acceptable than his 
presence there, and she excused herself upon various pretences. 
Cond6, therefore, once more returned to his government. 

The Court, in the meantime, after traversing Languedoc and 
Guyenne, arrived at Bayonne, there to await the Queen of Spain 
and the Duke of Alva, who was to represent his master at this con- 
ference. 

The King and his mother entered Bayonne the 3d of June, 
accompanied by the Duke d'Anjou, the Princess Margaret, the 
Constable, the Duke de Nemours, the Duke de Guise, the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, the Duke de Longueville, Damville-Montmorenci, 
and the numerous ladies of the Court ; " to imagine these scenes/' 
says Brantdme, " one should have seen this lovely troop of damea 
and demoiseUes — creatures more divine than human — one more 
lovely, more richly, more bravely attired than the other, shining in 
those magnificent assemblies like the stars in the clear azure of 
heaven, for the Queen expected all to appear en haute et superbe 
appareil; though she, during her widowhood, arrayed herself not 
in the costly worldliness of silk, unless it were of the gravest hues 
— but she was always elegant and well dressed, ever appearing the 
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Qaeen of all. It wm an enchanting sight to behold her when she 
travelled, surrounded by a company of forty or fifty ladies, all on 
beautiful haquenSes with splendid trappings; she riding with so 
much ease and grace, and so well dressed for that exercise, nothing 
could be better ; the ladies following, their hats filled with plumes 
of feathers, which, floating in the air, added grace to every motion. 
Virgil, who has taken upon him to describe Queen Dido going to the 
chase, has nothing approaching to our Queen and her liuiies.'' 

Bnt amongst all those beauties whom Brant6me, both as a cour- 
tier and a lover, celebrates with the greatest delight, the Princess 
Margaret, the future Queen of Henry of Navarre, is pre-eminent. 

" To speak of the beauty of this Princess," says he, " all that 
have been^ or ever will be, in comparison are nothing— for the 
brilliancy of her beauty is such that should a miscreant be found 
daring enough to doubt the miracles of God, let him contemplate 
that lovely face, so finely formed, and own that nature employed all 
her rarest and most subtle spirits to create this sweetest image. 
Being in its softness or in its gravity sufficient to inflame the world, 
so beautiful her features, her eyes so transparent and agreeable, 
and with the most splendid, rich, and superb figure imaginable : 
all accompanied with a port of such majesty, that she appears more 
than a Princess — a very goddess upon earth — arrayed in her rich 
^and mi^ificent dresses and ornaments, and adorned by the delicate 
and fair linen that decorates her form." The Duke d'Anjou, was, 
as I have said, no less distinguished for his extraordinary personal 
beauty than his sister. 

To this brilliant assemblage came the ill-fated Queen of Spain, 
firom the dark and gloomy Court of the Escurial. 

On the 9th of June the Duke d'Anjou crossed the Bidassoa to 
meet his sister; he conducted her to St. Sebastian, where they were 
joined by the Duke of Alva, and thence they proceeded to Bayonne. 
Isabella or Elizabeth, — ^whose very name raises those feelings of 
tenderness and pity inspired by youth, beauty, and gentleness, 
saerificed to political arrangements, and the victim of unkindness 
and jealousy, — ^possessed that character of loveliness, those olive 
shades and delicate outlines which distinguish the more intellectual 
countenances of the south, and which the taste of modem times 
has learned to prefer to the blue eyes and golden hair, once the 
theme of universal admiration. '^ Her figure," says Brantdme, 
'' was beautiful, and she was taller than her sisters, and possessed 
an air of majesty, and gestures of mingled gravity and softness, 
that united something of Spain with the elegance of France. Her 
face was lovely, and the black hair which hung in shades over her 
beauteous countenance rendered her so charming, that it was said the 
oourtiers feared almost to look at her, lest they should excite the 

VOL. II 5. 
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jealousy of the King. I have seen her when she went to th^ 
churches, monasteries, and gardens, surrounded by such a crowd of 
people, that one could scarcely move in the press, for her sensibility 
and sweetness made her universally beloved. A year before she 
came to Bayonne she was ill, and given up by her physicians. 
There came a little Italian doctor to Court, who, by the King's 
permission, undertook her case, and gave her a medicine, which, 
being taken, the color miraculously returned to her face, her speech 
was restored, and she became convalescent; at which time the 
Court, and all the people of Spain, broke down- the roads with 
processions, goings and comings from churches and hospitals ; some 
barefooted, some bareheaded, some en chemisej putting up prayers, 
oraisonSf offerings, and intercessions to God, for her safety — so 
that it was believed that all these good prayers, tears, and cries 
heard of God had more efficacy in restoring the Princess than even 
the little Italian physician. 

^^ I arrived in Spain a month after, and saw her the second day 
after she left her chamber as she passed to her coach : such beauty 
should, indeed, appear in public, and not keep recluse within.^ 
Nothing on earth was ever so lovely as her face, for her illness had 
given fresh delicacy and clearness to her complexion — as I took the 
liberty of telling her, when she most graciously received me as 
coming from France. She was going to the churches to thank 
God for the grace of her health; and she continued this good and 
holy practice xfifteen days, showing to all the people her face un* 
covered, according to her custom, so that really they idolized, 
rather than loved or honored her. She made her entrance into 
Bayonne on a hagttenie most richly and superbly harnessed, the 
housings being bordered with an embroidery of pearls worth one 
hundred thousand crowns. She had a fine grace on horseback, and 
was most beautiful and charming to behold. We had all orders to 
go out to meet her, and accompany her entry, she receiving us 
graciously, and doing us the honor to thank us for this attention, 
especially me, who had the distinction to convey to the Queen htti' 
mother, the desire she felt to revisit France. Her mother loved h«'ii* 
above all her daughters, and she in return honored, respected, an^, 
esteemed her. I have heard her even say, that she never received 
a letter from the Queen,. her mother, that she did not tremble, lest 
by any means she might have offended her, and that it might contain 
some unkind word.'' Such was the soft and gentle being, trans- 
ferred from the exquisitely sensitive Don Carlos, to the cold and 
harsh tyrant, his father." The imagination of poets falls short of 
the truth of the pathetic story. 

> Brant. Femmes lUustres. 

' When she was first presented to the King of Spain, she looked fixedly at 
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In the place of Philip, as I have said, the Queen was attended by 
the Duke of Alva. Catherine had been amused by promises that 
the King himself would be present, but there was no intention of 
the sort. The Duke came ostensibly to present the order of the 
Golden Fleece to the young Monarch of France, but charged with 
a far more important mission with regard to Catherine. He was 
commanded to study attentively the character of the woman with 
whom he had to deal, and to induce her to co-operate in those 
atrocious- purposes of violence and cruelty, by means of which both 
the master and the minister had resolved to extinguish every spark 
of religious and political liberty alike in Spain and the Low Coun- 
tries. 

The Duke of Alva was one singularly fitted for the part assigned 
him. His character, uniting the most pitiless barbmty of inten-^ 
tion with a cold and dispassionate temperament, was only the more 
dangerous because not liable to those emotions either of tenderness 
or even rage which open the heart of man to the influence of his 
fellow-creatures. Alva worked with the dreadful certainty and im- 
passability of a tremendous machine, and the fate and sensations of 
his victims may be best compared to those of a wretch involved iu 
one vast whirl of wheels and pulleys, which crushing him to atoms 
with remorseless power, are insensible to his cries and indifferent to 
his resistance. This coldness of temper had been early noted by 
the ^eat Emperor Charles,^ who distinguishing him for his courage, 
yet remarked, how entirely it was wanting in that sparkling effer- 
vescence and unthinking vehemence which characterise a generous 
bravery. " I wish," said he, " he were more like Le Peloux (a 
young Frenchman who had accompanied the Constable de Bour- 
bon). — I wish he were more forward, plus en avant qu'tl n'est en 
campagne^ for Le Peloux goes and comes and is every where — but 
then ^ is a Frenchman, bouiUant et hardty the other a cold and dis- 
creet Spaniard.'^ 

It was the openly avowed principle of the Duke of Alva, that no 
toleration and no mercy, upon any pretence whatsoever, was to be 
extended to those professing the new opinions. He declared his 
resolution to exterminate without distinction of age, sex, or condi- 
tion, whosoever persisted in maintaining them, and supported it 
with the indifference of one propounding some theorem with which 
human suffering or happiness has nothing to do. To this dreadful 
insensibility to bloodshed — to this contempt of the rights and claims 

him, at which he was offended and said angrily, <<Me mirais? Si tengo 
canas?" (Are you looking for gray hairs ?), which words and manner so 
struck upon her heart, ** that from that time on augur a mal pour elle" — 
' Brantdme. 

> Brantdme, AlYa. 
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of the universal brotherhood, there is bnt too mach reason to believe 
he succeeded in converting the mind of the Queen-Mother, while 
he exercised the most sinister influence over the opeoing character 
of her sons. 

These influences of evil proved more permanent than those of 
Pe THdpital for good, and the lessons of Alva were never forgotten. 

To all outward appearance, however, nothing was thought of at 
this interview but pleasure and the display of . magnificence. 
Catherine welcomed her daughter by a series of entertainmentSi 
the unrivalled splendor and expense of which excited the astonish* 
ment of all. Many marvelled at such apparent profusion and 
extravagance in the midst of so much real poverty as was known to 
embarrass the government. Many blamed those amusements which 
led an impoverished nobility to rival each other in such ruinoua 
expenses. Catherine had the ready answer of those, resolved to 
indulge in prodigality, in defianoe of the promptings either of pru- 
dence or duty. It was necessary to support the credit of the king- 
dom — give the lie to reports circulated in Spain of its poverty, &o. 

''You do not forget,^' says Queen Margaret in her Memoirs^ 
^' the superb ye«<m given in l/Jkle by the Queen my mother; with 
the bsdlet, and that hall which seemed formed by the hand of nature 
for this purpose. That oval meadow, surrounded by wood of high 
growth, in which the Queen had niches cut, and in each niche a 
table spread for twelve persons. That for their Majesties at the 
end raised on a high dais of four steps of turf. The banquet was 
served by troops of shepherds dressed in cloth of gold and sating 
in the costume of the different provinces of France — ^which shep- 
herds on our descent from the boats in which we sailed from 
Bayonne (accompanied by the music of the tritons, and surrounded 
by whales, sea-horses, tortoises, &o., all represented most naturally 
were assembled in troops, each dancing after the manner of their 
country. The Poitevins with the comemeuse ; the Bourguigaons 
and Chamj^enois with the little hautbois, rebeck, and tambourins. 
The Bretons with their passe-picds and bransles. After the feast 
we saw that great troop of musical satyrs enter a luminous rwkf 
rendered still more brilliant by the jewels of those lovely nymphs, 
who, surrounded by artificial lights, were sitting upon it; then 
descending they danced that beautiful ballet, of which fortune, too 
envious, <kowned the glory, in such a strange tempest of rain, that 
the confusion of our retreat in boats at night gave as great occasion 
for laughter, as the entertainment had done for admiration.''^ 

'' But while thus apparently engaged,'' says Davila, '' with feast, 
tournament and youthAil sport, the Queen and the Duke of Alva 
secretly conferred upon deeper interests.'^ When the eyes of all 

> M6m. de Marguerite de Valois. 
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these gay thoughtless beings were closed in sleep, the Qneen each 
nighty bj a coyered gallery, sought the apartments of her daughter ; 
here she held long oonsnltations with Alva : the subject matter of 
which secret conferences is detailed by Davila.* 

His testimony is in the main supported by the universal opinion 
of the Protestant writers, and by that of Adriani, the continuator 
of the history of Guiccianiini, who asserts that he had every oppop- 
tunity of examining the papers of Cosmo Grand Duke of Florence, 
and that in the Secret Memoirs of that Prince, he found that these 
conferences were held at the instigation of the Pope; and that a 
repetition of the Sicilian Vespers was agreed upon.* 

" They agreed,'' says Davila, " that one King ought to assist 
another in quieting their mutual dominions, and purging them from 
a diversity of religions, though they differed as to the means by 
which they should arrive most swiftly and securely at this oonclu- 
aon. The Duke of Alva, a man of an absolute and resolute temper, 
8aid, that to destroy novelties and insurrections in. the state, the 
heads of the poppies must be cut off; and that it was better to fish 
pour lei gro% saumons que pour les grenauiUes. He added, no 
Prince could do a more pernicious thing f as regarded himself y than 
permit hispeopf^ to live according to their consciences — allowing as 
many religions in a state as there are caprices in the minds of men, 
opening the door to disorder and confusion, — mortal accidents to a 
kingdom : — ^and he showed, by numerous examples, that diversity 
of opinions has always put arms into the hands of subjects, and 
raiscKl up atrocious treasons and dangerous rebellions against supe- 
riors; from whence he concluded &at, as religious controversies 
had ever served as an argument for popular insurrection, it was 
necessary to eradicate the evil by the severest remedies, and without 
hesitation, extirpate by fire and sword the roots of a disorder, which 
gentleness and indulgence would only tend to increase.''* 

Such were the arguments used to blind and mislead the Queen- 
Mother, and they too well succeeded. 

At this time of day it is happily unnecessary to enter into a 
confutation of them. Yet there are many still, who, while starting 
with horror at the atrocity of such sentiments when thus expressed 
in all their native injustice and barbarity, suffer themselves to cherish 
in their own hearts a secret intolerance with regard to religious 

' ' Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

• It is not however, certain that Adriani had such a MS. ever in hia 
hands, and it has been doubted -whether it even existed ; for Riguooio Gal- 
Inzzi, who had access to and examined these papers, mentions no such 
memoir in his Istoria delta Gran Ducata. This omission, however affords 
no positive proof of the non-existence of the paper. — Ob. on M^m. Cast. p. 
433. 

' ]>avila. Guerre ClTile di Francia. 
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doctrines ftnd opinions, and confused notions upon the great snbjecl 
of liberty of conscience^ which in days blest with the light we now 
en}oy, do them little credit. They will not do amiss to consider, 
that once grant the premises, that liberty of conscience may be 
legitimately interfered with, and the hideous conclusions of the 
Puke of Alva's policy must necessarily follow. For certainly there 
ean be no such effectual cause for discontent — ^no such pervading 
stimulus to insurrection as religious persecutions and disabilities ; 
aor assuredly can two religions with safety exist in a state, if the 
one be suffered to hold down and oppress the other. 

<^ The Queen/^ Davila goes on to say, " adapting Tier ideas to the 
nature of the French nation, wished, as far as possible, to avoid 
dipping her hands in the blood-royal of France, or in that of the 
greatest men in the kingdom. She desired first, by every gentle 
method, to endeavor to restore the Hugonots to the bosom of the 
Ohurch. She acknowledged herself well aware of the inconveni* 
ences of liberty of conscience, but said these should be remedied 
in their beginnings and not when at their height : and that the 
motives arising from religion are so powerful that when it has once 
taken root, many things must be tolerated, which unless under such 
necessity, would never be endured. That we must arrive at the 
desired port by a long and difficult navigation — do what we can, not 
what we will : — ^in short, that in matters of conscience we must 
proceed with quiet dexterity : such things being as fires that break 
out with so much impetuosity, that it is safer to weaken and abate 
them by degrees than stifle them as it were by force — ^lest they, 
bursting out once more in their fury, fill the state with desolation 
and ruin.'' 

Such were the different modes in which the Queen and Alva 
apprehended the matter, but they never disagreed as to the ultimate 
object, namely, the destruction of the Hugonots. '< They concluded 
on this : that each King should assist the other covertly or openly, 
as might be judged best, in effecting so grave and difficult an opera- 
tion ; praying God, that severity and clemency might, by different 
methods, arrive at one and the same effect."^ 

Pe Thou, D'Aubign4, Matthieu, all affirm that in these confer- 
ences it was agreed to renew the Sicilian vespers. Says the last,* 
<< There was counsel held between the Queen-Mother and the Duke 
D'Alva for the extirpation of the Admiral and of his party, pro- 
posing no better remedy than a renewal of the Sicilian Vespers." 

Matthieu, it must be recollected, speaks the opinion of Henry 
the Fourth upon this subject. He, a child of eleven years old, be- 
loved and favored by Catherine for the gaiety of his manners and 

> Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia, lib. ui. ^Matthieu, Hist. b. 5. 
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hifl spr^fly reparieee, "wbb alwajB about hery and preaent at that 
oonvenntioii where the Duke used the ezpression, qu'une tite de 
taumtm vdUni bien eeUe de cent ffrenauiSes. He was struck with the 
sentiiiient; and what is eztraordiDary, says our author^ had the 
sagacity to select as his confidant upon the occasion, one of the few 
to whom his observations might with security be intrusted-— the 
president De Galignon. 

A mystery and doubt must ever cover the vigils of these two 
eonspirators against the peace and liberty of their fellow creatures; 
but history in mournful colors records the result of the detennina* 
ticms with which the Duke pursued his way to Flanders; and there 
is every indirect evidence that fr<Hn this time forward the dispo- 
sitions, of the Queen were radically changed; and though timidity, 
irresolution, and varying circumstances might retard her measures, 
that the ends she proposed were not less unjust, nor her intentions 
less barbarous. The scruples of conscience, die relentings of nature, 
all the sofber and juster feelings disappeared under the dark influ- 
ence of this extraordinary and terrible man. He worked upon her 
fears and upon her pride, and still more powerfully upon her hM 
jealousy of power— 'that most dangerous feature of weak and 
ungenerous minds; he particularly excited this feeling against 
De THdpital, representing him as austere and obstinate, and under 
a pretence of moderation as endeavoring to bend and force her will 
to his own. He thus succeeded in alarming her self-love, and de- 
stroying forever the confidence which she had so long phioed in that 
wise and good man. 

Over the young King, as I have said, his influence was equally 
pernicious. He spared no pains to make a powerful impression 
upon his mind, and condescended to flatter his passions bv every 
possible means. The eflect he produced seems to have been lament- 
able. Charles returned from witnessing those dreadful ravages of 
civil war, which he beheld as he journeyed through his kingdom, 
not — ^his imagination filled with horror at the terrible picture, and 
his heart yearniag to spare his people a recurrence of such suffer- 
ings—resolved to maintain peace by rigid and impartial justice to 
all — but animated by the bitterest feelings of resentment against 
one and by far the most innocent portion of the disputants, whose 
insubordination he had been taught to regard as the sole cause of 
all this misery.^ Admitting thus much, I am very far, however, 
from coinciding in opinion with those who believe that the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was planned in all its circumstances at Bayonne. 
The seeds of such an atrocity were doubtiess there scattered, and the 

> It has been said that the vehement expressions used by the yonng King 
npon his return homewards, when he beheld the ruins of some churohes, 
excited both the surprise and the suspicion of the Queen of Navarre. 
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minds of Catherine and the King taught to regard Buoh measoreg 
of extermination as politic and wise^ so that the occasion when it 
arose, found them prepared to contemplate such deeds without hor- 
ror ; hut whoever follows the course of subsequent events attentiyelj 
will perceive that the scheme of the St. Bartholomew — if scheme 
properly speaking there ever were — could not by possibility have 
been at this early period projected. 

The conferences of Bayonne were ended. The young Queen of 
Spain returned to her dominions, to become the victim of religioua 
bigot^ in its remoter consequences^ — the Queen of France, retired 
prepared by her measures in the same cause, to plunge the king* 
dom she governed into interminable miseries — ^the Duke of Alva to 
deluge a whole country with blood. 

On their journey homewards the Queen and her son visited the 
Queen of Navarre. Catherine hoped to persuade that Princess to 
change her religious opinions ; but Jeanne was of far too determined 
a temper, and thought herself too excellent a theologian to yield one 
iota on the subject, and the Queen-Mother was forced to content 
herself with re-establishing the Mass in Nerao Oleron, and the 
eounty of Bigorre, over which the King of France had authority as 
lord paramount. This right of interference not extending to Beam, 
the Mass continued to be there prohibited. Catherine, however, 
persuaded the Queen of Navarre to return in company with her 
children to Paris, and thus, for the present, withdraw herself from 
the dangerous neighborhood of Spain.* The Court returned by the 
Angoumois, and arrived on the 5th of December, 1565, at Blois. 

Thus terminated a journey, undertaken under favorable auspices, 
and with the sincere intention, it may be believed, of pacifying 
differences, and securing the general peace, but conducted, as it had 
been, the results proved unhappily far different. The f^testants 
were alarmed, the Catholics offended. There had been no con- 
ference with the German Protestant Princes, which might have 
tended to incline the King and his mother to maintain the general 
pacification, the only meeting with a foreign power had been the 
&tal one at Bayonne. The mind of the Queen was corrupted, the 
heart of the young King alienated and his best feelings misdirected, 
and, from this time forward, a£^s rapidly assumed the most threat- 
ening and disastrous aspect. 

The 14th of December, 1565, the King met a general assembly 
of Notables at Moulins. The ostensible reason for calling them 

' There can be little doubt that the crime of Don Carlos -was a secret 
leaning to the new opinions, or that the Queen Isabella fell a victim to the 
suspicions of Philip with regard to the same object. 

> See De Thou. 
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together "wsa to e&ct a refoim in the vicious syBtem of jnnqpra*' 
denoe whioh had obtained in France ; bnt the real motive was, to 
give solemnity to a reconciliation which Catherine was urgent to 
efifect between the houses of Chatillon and Guise. By many, it is 
supposed; that had all the Protestant chiefs attended upon this occa- 
sion, the advice of the Puke of Alva would here have been followed; 
but I think we can scarcely make this supposition agree with the 
efforts undoubtedly made to reconcile the two hostile families. 

The legal reforms effected by De rH6pital, though of leading 
importance in the history of French jurisprudence; find no place 
here; the ordonnance in which they are enrolled consisting of 
eighty-six articles, is well known as the ordonnance of Moulins. 

These matters having been completed, that of the Guises and 
Coligny followed. The three years during which both parties had 
pledged themselves to maintain the public peace having expired^ 
the members of the house of Guise were once more at liberty to 
pursue their purposes of revenge. The King resolved, thereforOi 
without delay, to bring the matter to a conclusion, and upon the 
21th of January, 1566, Goligny appeared before a private Council, 
where, being interrogated by the King himself, he declared upon 
oath that he had neither abetted nor assisted Poltrot in his design, 
and concluded by saying that he was ready to maintain in single 
combat that whoever affirmed the contrary, lied. Upon this it wag 
decided that he had sufficiently discharged himself of that accusa- 
tion, and the King imposed silence upon his Procureur-General with 
regard to this subject, enjoining both parties henceforward to live in 
peace and amity. The Princes of Lorraine, with Coligny, appeared 
therefore before the Sovereign, embraced—- and promised to drop 
all hostile feelings; but it was observed that the young Duke 
Henry de Guise, at this time seventeen or eighteen years old, and 
and lately returned from Hungary (where, as was the custom of 
young men of his day, he had gone to serve a campaign against the 
Turks, sent there by his guar£aiis, with the hope of diverting the 
irritation of his feelings) lent himself with a very ill grace to this 
reconciliation. " The Duke," says Davila,* " appeared at the request 
of his guardians, but his grave and severe manner clearly showed 
that he was there against his will, and that, arrived at a riper age^ 
he would not forget his father's death." As for the Duke d' Aumde, 
who had refused to be present at all, he broke out a few days after- 
wards into expressions of undisguised enmity and defiance. 

A hollow reconciliation was likewise attempted between the 
Mar4chal de Montmorenci and the Cardinal de Lorraine, when 
Montmorenci refusing to make the necessary submissions, hb father 

^ Pavila, Guerre Civile di Franeia, i. 851. 
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threatened to disinherit him. Those divisions which pervaded every 
oircle, and almost every family in the country, more particularly 
affected that of the Constable. The Marshal; a man of a moderate 
and just temper, had all along persevered in maintaining his neu* 
trality between the contending parties (though leaning secretly, 
perhaps, to the side of the Ghatillons), and he was one of the first of 
those true lovers of their country, who, under the name ofpolitiques 
and tiers partly endeavored to restore the equilibrium of the state. 
Damville was at present devoted to the GuiseS; the Constable him- 
self remaining in this respect suspended. 

The attempt to reconcile the houses of Guise and Chatillon 
proved vain. D'Andelot and the Duke d'Aumale^ continued to 
pursue each other with mutual reproaches and recriminations, until 
at length it was found necessary, in order to preserve the peace of 
the kingdom, to separate these princes and gentlemen who persisted 
in disturbing the Court by their dissensions. By way of setting 
the example, the Constable, with Damville, took leave of the King 
and Queen ; after which the Prince and the Admiral retired to their 
country-houses, and the Duke d'Aumale went to his delightful seat 
at An§t.^ The Cardinal de Lorraine and the Marshal de Mont- 
morenci alone remained with the Court. 

The other events of this year and those of the beginning of the 
next will be briefly enumerated. 

About the time of the Carnival the Queen of Navarre left the 
Court. She was dissatisfied on various accounts. The first of which 
was the cruel desertion of her niece, Frances de Rohan, by the 
Duke de Nemours, in order to make way for his marriage with the 
Duchess de Guise : the second, that an order had been issued to 
arrest the very minister who preached before her in her private 
apartments. She retired, taking with her this time her son Henry , 
who had now remained four years at the Court under the care of 
La Gaucherie, a man of great mental accomplishments, but who 
was lately dead. It is probable that the Queen saw enough both 
of the manners and morals of the place, to think her son safer in 
Beam. 

In the meantime Catherine, whatever her secret intentions might' 
be, continued to show favor to the chiefs of the Reformed party. 
Upon the birth of a son to Cond^, by his present wife, Frangoise 
d'Orleans, the King proposed himself as sponsor, selecting Coligny 
to represent him at a ceremony, where, upon account of religion^ 
he could not personally assist. The Admiral upon this occasion 
was treated with every possible mark of consideration, and on many 
others received proofs of unusual favor, but he was not the dupe of 

> Davila, Guerre Civile di Francla, i. 853. 
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gnch appearances. *' Those who opened their eyes/' says La None,^ 
^< for the preservation of themselves and others, saw, past a doubt, 
that there was a determination to weaken the party by degrees^ and 
then give them the coup de grace." 

The causes alleged for these suspicions were some of them appa- 
rent to all the world, some less obvious } among the first may be 
enumerated — ^the dismantling of various towns and the construction 
of citadels in those places where the exercise of the religion was 
allowed, and yet more the massacres and assassinations of distin- 
guisbed gentlemen which so often occurred, and for which no justice 
could be obtained. Among the last, certain intercepted letters were 
put forward as coming from Eome and Spain, which clearly discov- 
ered the intended designs — namely, the resolution taken at Bayonne 
to exterminate the Gueux of Flanders and the Hugonots of France : 
but above all the arrival of a body of 6,000 Swiss, which had been 
raised upon the pretence of securing the kingdom upon occasion of 
the Duke of Alva's passage through a portion of the frontiers, con* 
firmed the suspicions of the Hugonots, and forced them to look to 
their own safety." 

As the transactions in Flanders are from henceforward most inti* 
mately connected with those of France, before proceeding to the 
history of the second troubles, I must give, as briefly as possible^ a 
retrospect of the religious affairs of that country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AFFAIRS OF FLANDERS. — ^ANXIETIES OF THE HUGONOTS. — 
ARRIVAL OF THE BIX THOUSAND SWISS. 

The Low Countries, as is well known, upon the separation of the 
dominions of Burgundy after the death of Charles the Bold, being 
a female fief, were carried by his daughter Mary into the house of 
Austria ; and by succession had become the inheritance of the Em- 
peror Charles V., from whom they had devolved to his son Philip IL 
Filled wkh numbers of those large and rich commercial cities, where 
alone throughout the Middle Ages the spirit of freedom was main- 
tained, a gentle and dexterous hand had been required to preserve 
to their Lords paramount even the appearance of authority ; and 
the history of Burgundy is filled with the revolts and insurrections 
of these free-bom citizens on even the slightest attempt to infringe 

1 mm. de La None. < Ibid. p. 168. 
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their liberties. Even Charles Y.^ eminent as he was, foand it neoes* 
sary, when visiting Flanders, to abate much of that haughty des- 
potic character which marked the government of his other states, 
and to conciliate the affections of his subjects by mild measures, 
popular manners, and the most scrupulous regard to their privileges. 
But Philip II., of an understanding far less enlarged, and a temper 
more rigid, misunderstood or undervalued the character of the people 
he had to govern. An attempt on his part to attribute to the bishops 
a power little differing from that of the Inquisition, had been remon- 
strated against by the Flemings — many of whom had embraced the 
Beformed opinions, but who with one accord, alike Catholics and 
Protestants, united in opposing this new and dangerous invasion of 
their liberties. 

William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, sumamed the Taciturn, 
was one of the first to lend the assistance of his great abilities to 
this cause, and Philip, upon this manifestation of resistance, having 
for the present condescended to dissemble his intentions, had with 
various promises soon afterwards quitted the country for Spain. 
He left the government in the hands of his natural sister, the Du- 
chess of Parma ; but fearing the gentleness of her temper would 
render her unapt for his purposes, he had attached to her as minister, 
with full powers, Nicholas Perronet — Sieur and afterwards Cardinal 
de Granvelle, brother of that Perronet de Chantonnay, whom we 
have found so busy as Spanish Ambassador in France. Oranvelle, 
after offending the Catholics by various regulations, had at last as- 
sumed the title of Grand Inquisitor, and had excited universal in- 
dignation by establishing the Inquisition with all its powers in the 
country ; intending no doubt to make use of this abominable tri- 
bunal, not only as an engine to extirpate heresy, but as one to act 
with equal force in matters of state. The city of Antwerp, however, 
regarding this measure as one entailing the ruin of her commerce 
with Protestant countries, had broken out into open disturbances ; 
while the other cities, and the principal nobility forwarded their 
complaints to Spain. But in return only ambiguous and .captious 
answers were received. The fermentation consequently had increased 
rapidly, at which Granvelle highly exasperated became only the 
more violent and cruel. It having being observed, that public exe- 
cutions served only to excite popular disturbances, a method of 
secret punishment, still more full of torment than that by fire was 
invented. It was practised in secret chambers, where the head of 
the victim being tied between his knees, he was plunged in'lo a cask 
of water, and .left to perish by suffocation. Atrocious barbarity I 
which, without the plausible though futile pretence of a terrible 
example, busied itself in aggravating the agonies of those who in 
silence and darkness carried with them their story to the grave. 
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^^ Yet, is this man/' says Le Laboareur, '^ perhaps of all the men 
of his time^ the xaost celebrated and praised, and by the most illiu- 
trioas pens." * The secret, however, of these barbarous executions 
transpired, and the cry of horror was universaL The Prince of 
Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Horn, wrote in the name of 
the nation to the King of Spain, demanding the expulsion of Gran- 
ToUe, and the Cardinal, terrified at the universal detestation, at last 
gave in his dismissal ; but he retired, vowing vengeance. These 
events happened in 1563. Though absent, Oranvelle continued to 
govern the councils by his influence, and enraged at his apparent 
defeat, seemed only the more obstinately bent upon his sanguinary 
designs. In the meantime, the conduct of the Duchess of Parma 
had been represented to Philip as the result of a determination to 
foment the troubles, and in order to refute such calumnies the Count 
d'Egmont, at her desire, had visited Spain. He spoke with the 
courage natural to his character,' emboldened by the splendor of 
his past services, but his representations, though apparently obtain^ 
ing attention in public, were in secret overruled. Philip, confirmed 
in his ideas by the letters of Granvelle, resolved to establish the 
Inquisition at any cost, and in 1565, the Duchess of Parma received 
a formal order to establish and support the authority of that tribu- 
nal, and to exterminate the heretics without mercy. The attempt 
to obey this order was made, and the people rendered furioup, flew 
to arms, menacing their own nobles with death, if they refused to 
assist them. The 5th of April, 1566, the Count Louis of Nassau, 
Henri de Brederode, and many nobles and gentlemen, after having 
assembled at Gertruydeoburff, and signed a confederation to resist 
tyranny, proceeded to the palace of the Duchess of Parma at Brus- 
sels, there to present a petition against the Inquisition or the recep- 
tion of the decrees of the Council of Trent. The petitioners were 
in number about four hundred, modestly clothed and marching two 
and two. The Duchess received them graciously, and promised a 
speedy answer. As they left the palace the Count de Barlaimont^ 
one of the leaders of the opposite party, remarked, ^' there was 
nothing to be feared from those scoundrel, they were but a pack of 
beggars.^^ The sarcasm was directed against the simplicity of their 
dress, and the moderate wealth of the most part of them. But the 
epithet applied by contempt, was adopted by enthusiasm, and the 
party accepted it as its designation. The nobles assumed a plain 
dress of gray cloth, with a small vessel of wood hanging round the 
neck, as customary with beggars, to receive their alms, and they 
pledged each other in future under this title, at their convivial meet^ 

> Le Laboureur, Ob. on M^m. de Castlenau. 

« It was to the Count d'Egmont that Spain had been indebted for thp 
victory of St. Quen^. 
TOL. n. — 6. 
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ingg. They wore likewise a gold medal, bearing on one side the 
effigy of the King, on the reverse, two hands holding a scrip, with 
this motto, '^ Fidels au Eoi, jusqu' d la besace.^' Thus the name 
of Gueuz became as universally in use in Flanders, as that of Ha- 
gonot had done in France. 

The Duchess of Parma, a woman of a merciful temper, endea- 
vored to avert the impending storm. She mitigated the rigorous 
orders she had received, paciled the insurgents by her representa- 
tions, and in concert with the Gueux despatched a fresh deputation 
to Spain, to lay their remonstrances before the King. An answer 
of insolent contempt was returned. " That if they liked it better, 
instead of condemning the Protestants and their ministers to the 
stake, they might, if they pleased, send them to the gallows." This 
answer coupled with the alarming report that Philip was coming in 
person to carry his plans into execution, drove the people to despair. 
A sudden explosion followed. The Protestants boldly defying the 
government and the Inquisition, began regardless of the edicts to 
exercise their religion openly, and to deface the churches and other 
sacred buildings. 

But after the first effervescence was over, the insurrection instead 
of subsiding, assumed a more serious aspect, and the people began 
to organize themselves into a regular army. Upon this the Prince 
of Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Horn were deputed by the 
Duchess to meet the leaders of the Gueux, and endeavor to con- 
clude an accommodation. After various conferences, it was at 
length agreed that the confederates should lay down their arms, 
npon condition that the past should be forgotten, and no one in 
future under any pretence be punished for what had been done. 

The calm that ensued was brief. The Duchess received intelli- 
gence that Philip persisted in his determination^ and to employ all 
the power he was master of in furtherance of his object ; though 
he still concealed his designs, and affected to treat the principal 
noblemen with the most affectionate confidence. Many seduced by 
these appearances forsook the party of the confederates ; but the 
treatment they received furnished only a fresh example of the ill 
faith of the government. Advantage was taken of the apparent 
weakness of the malcontents, and all the provisions held out at the 
accommodation were disregarded. Once more the noblemen met at 
Dendermonde. The Prince of Orange and Count Louis laid before 
the meeting certain intercepted letters addressed to the Duchess^ 
by which it was demonstrated that Philip, looking upon the Prince 
and the Counts Egmont and Horn as the chief supporters of the 
cause of liberty, was deluding them by his caresses only the more 
certainly to destroy them. The Prince of Orange now declaring 
that it was his own intention for the present to leave the country^ 
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and escape by flight the coming danger, exhorted all present to 
follow his example. But the Count d'Egmont, relying upon his 
past services and his undeviating loyalty, resolved to stand hia 
ground. These great men parted with tears. ^^ Adieu" cried 
Egmont, " Prince Bans terre." " Adieu/' replied Nassau^ " ConUe 
sans tUe** The Count Horn remained with d'Egmont. 

The disturbances and partial insurrections now increased, and it 
was in the April of 1567 that the Duke of Alva took leave of his 
master, and with a small and well appointed army, proceeded to 
the scene of action. He came with design to carry into execution 
the principles he had openly avowed before a council held at Sego- 
yia, where some advising the King to measures of clemency, Alva 
ha<i declared, that << no satisfaction, short of utter extermination^ 
could atone for the impiety and rebellion of the Flemings." 

It will readily be supposed that the disputes in the Low Coun- 
tries were watched with the deepest interest by the French Protest- 
ants ; and an understanding immediately took place between parties 
BO closely connected by their wrongs and by their interests. A 
similarity of opinion and character had long before united the 
Prince of Orange and Coligny in the strictest friendship, and it wa^ 
through this Prince that the Admiral now received intelligence 
which aroused his suspicions, and filled him with alarm. The let- 
ters mentioned above, as intercepted by Nassau^ had contained 
unquestionable evidence that a unity of purpose existed between 
Catherine and the Spanish government, and the aspect of affairs at 
home confirmed their testimony. The privileges of the Protestants 
had been gradually diminished. The outrages of the Catholics 
been passed over without punishment, so many as 3,000 of the 
Hugonots had perished by popular violence -since the peace, and no 
satisfaction had been offered. Men were wantonly murdered with- 
out excuse and without provocation ; and instances of the greatest 
cruelty and the utmost disregard of human life and property were 
every day occurring. In vain the Prince de Cond6 complained of 
these excesses, and demanded satisfaction upon the offenders ; his 
representations met with little attention ; and he felt that his influ- 
ence was every day more and more upon the decline. 

The Hugonot chiefs, to balance in some measure the Catholio 
league with Spain, now thought it only prudent to renew their in- 
tercourse with the English, and the German Protestant powers; 
and, it was at their suggestion, if we may believe Davila, that the 
Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of Wirtemburg, and other Ger- 
man Princes, now sent ambassadors to the King of France, to 
remonstrate on the breach of the Edict of Pacification, and to 
express a desire, on the part of their masters, that the Reformed 
ministers might have permission to preach in Paris, and generally 
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throngbout ihe kingdom; the people being at full liberty to attend 
their services. ^'The King, whose temper was above measure 
irascible and fierce, was excessively enraged at this. These repre- 
sentations excited him to such a degree, that he could scarcely 
command himself enough to answer, — < That if the Princes would 
preserve his friendship, they must not attempt to interfere in hia 
affairs;' and, pausing a moment, he added, 'What would they 
think if he demanded that the mass should be celebrated in their 
cities ?' ""- 

Ho fell into a still greater rage the following day, when the 
Admiral being in his chamber began to complain of the limitations 
of the edict, saying, '^ that none were allowed to attend the meet- 
ings in private houses save the domestics of the family ; and that 
one friend could not be admitted to hear the word of God even in 
the house of another.'^ The King, in excessive anger, went to the 
Queen's chamber, where the Chancellor happened to be, and, burst- 
ing into a violent passion, declared— -'< That the Duke of Alva was 
right; that some heads were too eminent in his state; that policy 
was of no avail against their artifices ; and recourse must be had to 
violence.'' Maxims but too firmly rooted in his mind.' 

The appearances on all sides, the intelligence received from all 
quarters, served unhappily only to exasperate this hasty tempera- 
ment. The provinces were in the greatest fermentation, disorders 
were perpetually recurring — confusion and distraction were seen on 
every side. '* For it could not be supposed that the Hugonots, after 
such invasions of their tranquillity, would not have recourse to 
reprisals," says La None ;' and Davila tells us, '^ That these things 
so changed and heated the mind of the King — whose hatred against 
those who so contumaciously opposed his will but strengthened with 
his years — that the counsels of the Duke of Alva, suiting well his 
natural disposition, and the Hugonots ceasing not to provoke him, 
he was day and night in secret councU with his mother to find some 
means for uprooting the evil."* 

'< The Queen exhorted him to patience and dissimulation, as did 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, with his brothers and nephew, for though 
they greatly rejoiced in this change of feeling, yet they wished it 
to be concealed till the fit occasion should arise .... but there being 
no end to the suspicions of the Hugonots, nor to the bloody dissen- 
sions of the people, the Prince and the Admiral now frequenting, 
now forsaking the Court, and always with new complaints and 
representations^ the King, iracondo e ierrihUe^ could endure it no 

> Dayila, Guerre Civile di Francia, vol. i. 
' M^m. de La None, Perrau, vie Coliguy. 
' M^m. de La Npue — Davila. 
* Davila, Querre Civile di Franoia. 
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longer, so that finally it was determined to aid art by force, and to 
restrain the licence of the discontented/'^ Davila speaks the sen- 
timents of that Court, with which he sympathises, and shares the 
obstinate prejudice which persisted in overlooking the true source 
of all these mischiefs, in the cruel tyranny attempted and the faith- 
less breach of a solemn edict of peace. But, La None says, ^^The 
Edict of Pacification had given almost universal satisfaction in 
France, and every one, all evil ceasing, had begun to live in reposOi 
security of body, and liberty of mind." The fable of the wolf and 
the lamb was never more applicable than to the representations 
made by Catholic writerss of these proceedings ; and I am sorry to 
observe even in our own day, when a more candid and equitable spirit 
might be demanded from the historian, Mr. Lingard,' in his his- 
tory, continuing, without scruple, to retail as truths, the shameless 
misrepresentations of angry and unprincipled party writers. 

The Prince felt the full efiect of these changes on the part of the 
King and his mother. He had never ceased to hope that the 
Lieutenant-Generalcy of the kingdom, so repeatedly promised, so 
justly his due, so necessary to the security of his party, would at 
length, in spite of the delays and hesitations of the Queen, be con- 
ferred upon him. But when, upon the Constable laying down his 
office, it became necessary to make the appointment, the Queen in 
defiance of her promises not only nominated the Buke of Anjou, 
but instigated that young Prince, then but a boy of sixteen, to insult 
the high-spirited and sensitive gentleman and soldier, by expressions 
of the most insolent contempt. The Queen instructed him, says 
Brantdme, "and, well — ^and one evening when she was at supper, 
M. le Prince coming in, M. le Due took him aside, and spoke to 
him properly, et de grosses dents, reproaching him with his presump- 
tion, in daring to pretend to such a charge, it being by right his 
own, and that if he presumed to interfere with him, he would make 
him repent it, ^ and soon make him as small as he now looked big :' 
and many other things he said, which we heard not, we standing 
aside. But we saw he spoke with high words ; now holding his 
sword by the hilt; now touching his dagger; now en/oncantet hau^ 
sant son bonnet"^ 

The Prince, introduced thus early to public life, endowed by the 
fond partiality of his mother with the most responsible and import- 

» DaTila, Oaerre Civile di Francia. 

' It has been said of his History of England, that it is a disgrace to the 
century when, and to the community for whom it was written ; and that the 
author must have presumed upon very great and general ignorance among 
his readers to imagine that his representations of these and other measures 
would go down. 

* Brantdme, Hommes lUostres. 
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ant charge in the kingdom — this precocious youth, who felt so little 
reverence for superior age and reputation, so little respect for the 
feelings of a brave and honorable man, was afterwards Henry III. 
of France. A beautiful person, great talents, the gift of the most 
sweet and insinuating eloquence, united to considerable personal 
courage — esteemed the crowning virtue in his time — were his en- 
dowments from nature ; but original disposition, or a wicked edu- 
cation, had united to them a temper malignant and designing, and a 
heart deceitful and utterly corrupt, incapable of harboring a gener- 
ous feeling. Cruel, unjust, or absurd, in public life; in privatOi 
detestable and detested — such was Henry, now Duke d'Anjou — tliQ 
idol of his mother's heart. 

Cond^, subduing his resentment and repressing his feelings, 
answered with gentleness, though with considerable emotion. He 
complained afterwards to the Queen of this treatment, but hie 
remouBtrances were received with undisguised indifference; and 
devouring his mortification and displeasure as best he could, he 
retired once more to his country seat. 

The Duke of Alva had now quitted Spain for Flanders. His 
route was taken through Italy, and would lead him through la 
Bresse, part of Dauphin^, belonging at that time to Savoy and 
through Franche Comt^ and Lorraine. From Italy he wrote to the 
Queen to inform her of the resolutions taken with regard to the 
Oueux, and to exhort her to arm on her side, and to exterminate 
the Hugonots in France. 

The intended route of Alva awakened the most lively apprehen- 
gions on the part of the Prince and Coligny, more especially when 
they called to mind that secret article of the treaty of Cateau, 
whereby the sovereigns of France and Spain mutually pledged 
themselves to assist each other in the extermination of heresy. 
They went repeatedly to Court to represent the danger and impro- 
priety of suffering the Spanish forces to cross the frontiers, and 
Cond^ offered, if permitted, with the assistance of his friends alone, 
to oppose the Duke's passage. This proposal was an imprudent 
one, and only served to inflame the jealousy and anger of the King, 
who deeply resented what he thought arrogance in the Prince, in 
thus offering to conduct measures by himself. But the Queen 
affected to share in Condi's apprehensions, and immediately, but 
with far other design, gave orders for the levy of 6,000 Swiss, 
which proceeding, there can be no doubt, was the immediate cause 
of the second troubles. 

Catherine, however, still continued to dissemble, and she now 
summoned a numerous Council, in which she included the Hugonot 
chiefs, and affected the most serious apprehensions. She even went 
the length of recommending a war with Spain, should this arma- 
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ment be found to proceed from any sinister design, and dispatched 
the younger De TAubespine to Madrid to remonstrate upon the 
subject. She acted her part so well as to deceive the Pope him- 
self, for he wrote to his Nuncio to omit nothing in allaying the 
uneasiness of the Queen of France ; and Cond^ was so far blinded 
as to be upon the point of renouncing the projects he had lately 
meditated. But the suspicions of the Admiral remained unabated^ 
and time too speedily confirmed their justice.^ 

The Duke of Alva marched by the proposed route to Flanders, 
where his arrival was signalised by unparalleled cruelties. His 
proceedings alone would have been sufficient to terrify the Hugo- 
nots; but when, though his army had peaceably evacuated the 
French provinces, they saw that the Queen not only continued her 
levies, but that the Swiss troops were actually about to enter the 
kingdom; the veil dropped from their eyes^ and they at once 
beheld the precipice upon which they stood. 

^ << Dans cette situation d'lnter^ts oommnns, jamais les rapports de U 
France avec I'Espagne n'avaient 6t6 plus frequens. Les Archives de Siman- 
cas indiquent le nom de sept envoy^s secrets d, Madrid, pendant les deux 
ann^es qm pr^c^d^rent la rupture avec les Huguenots. II eziste dans ces 
Archives une brochure curieuse avec ce titre, < Advertisement ^ tons bona 
et loyaux sujets du Roi, ecclesiastiques, nobles, et tiers ^tat pour n'dtre 
surpris et circonvenus par les impostures, suggestions et suppositions de« 
conspirateurs, participans et adherans k la pernicieuse et damn^e entreprise 
machin^e centre notre Souverain Seigneur et son ^tat. Gens ecclesiasti- 
ques ! considerez la mis^re oti est et a 6t6 votre Roi ; mettez vous en ferven- 
tes pri^res et oraisons; armez vous des armes spirituelles pour aider le Roi 
& Bortir de ce passage d, Thonneur de Dieu et conservation de lui et de sa. 
Gouronne. Vous nobles, qui devaient marcher et militer sous votre Roi, 
quel honneur ce sera pour vous contribuer k sa defense! Vous Stes li^s par 
commandement de Dieu, par serment expr^s, et outre par le devoir naturel, 
^ votre Roi et Prince ! Vous tiers €tat, considerez la d^tresse de votre Roi, 
&c.'"— Capefigue, vol. ii. p. 862. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE SECOND TROUBLES. 

FROOEEDINOS OP THE HUGONOTS. — SECRET COUNCIL AT CHATIL- 
LON-SUR-LOIRB. — JOURNEE DE MEAUX. — THE KING SHUTS HIM- 
SELF UP AT PARIS. — BATTLE OF ST. DENYS. — DEATH OP THK 
CONSTABLE DE MONTMORENCI. 

" I DOUBT not/' wrote Prosper St. Croix to the Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, " that your eminence will receive much pleasure from learn- 
ing, that the affairs of the kingdom do not take that evil turn which 
was once expected. For by the grace of God and of the Queen, 
every one takes, at last; the proper steps ; and it is to be considered 
certain, that in a little while we shaU hear no more talk of the JSu^ 
gonots in France,*'^ 

"Three secret conferences were now held by the Hugonots/' 
says La None. " The first at St. Valeri, the other two at Ch^tillon, 
where ten or twelve gentlemen met to deliberate upon what was 
passing, and devise some just and legitimate expedients for their 
protection against what they apprehended, without being driven to 
extreme courses. Opinions differed — nevertheless, chiefly through 
the counsels of the Admiral, all seemed contented to have patience,* 
and not too hastily, or until the last necessity, engage in measures 
which would entail such heavy evils, but rather to wait quietly 
expecting what time would bring forth.* However, at the last 
meeting, more heat was shown, for the Admiral and the Prince had 
received secret advices from some great personage at Court, much 
attached to the Keligious, that a secret council had been held, 
wherein it had been decided that the Prince and the Admiral 
should both be seized, the Prince to be imprisoned, and the Admiral 
executed; and that at the same time, 2,000 Swiss should enter 
Paris; 4,000 Orleans, and the rest be dispatched to Poictiers: after 
which the Edict of JPacification should be annulled, and another 
made, such as was little expected. This intelligence was not diffi- 
cult to believe, for the Swiss, whom they had so often promised to 
send home, were at that very moment marching upon Paris. Then 
some that were present, more impatient than the others, spoke 

1 Lettres de St. Croix. > M^m. de La Noue, chap. xii. p. 169. > Ibid. 
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ihns, — '^ Whaty are we to wait till they bind us hand and foot, and 
drag us to the scaffolds of Paris ? What further light do we wait 
for f What more would you have ? See you not the foreign army 
marching upon us, and threatening us with vengeance ? Have yon 
forgotten, that, since the peace, 3,000 of our religion have perished 
by violence ? Violence for which no justice has ever been obtained, 
K it were the will of the King, that we should be thus outraged and 
abused, it might be borne, but knowing it to be the act of those 
who deny us all access to his presence, in order while thus unpro* 
tected to make a prey of us, shall we endure it ? Our fathers have 
had patience more than forty years, during which they have suffered 
every sort of persecution, for the confession of the name of Jesua 
Christ, which cause we maintain also — and now, when not only 
families, but whole towns have made this declaration of faith, should 
not we be unworthy the noble titles of Christians or gentlemen, if 
through our negligence and cowardice we suffered such a multitude 
to perish ? Therefore, we entreat you, gentlemen, who have under- 
taken our defence, to come quickly to some resolution, for the affiiir 
will brook no longer delay." 

<< The most part were greatly moved by these words } but some, 
more cool and reflecting than the rest, replied, < The danger was 
evident, not so the remedies. If we have recourse to complaint 
what is it but to increase the irritation against us ? If to arms, to 
what reproach and calumny do we expose ourselves, to what misery 
our families — on whom, scattered in divers places, the vengeance of 
our enemies first will fall ? Is it not better among evils to choose 
the least ; and suffer the first violence to proceed from our enemies, 
rather than by beginning ourselves, become the culpable authors of 
public and private aggression T . . . . On this, M. d' Andelot took 
np the discourse and said, ' Your opinion, gentlemen, rests upon 
some appearance of equity and prudence,*— but the principal drugs 
which might purge the peccant humors of the kingdom of France 
are wanting in your prescription— namely, fortitude and magna- 
nimity. Do you intend to wait, I ask, till we are banished to foreign 
lands — bound in prisons — fugitive in forests — ^run down by the 
people— despised by the men-at-arms— condemned by the authority 
of the great ? What will our patience and humility avail us then t 
What our innocence ? To whom shall we complain ? Who will lis- 
ten to us ? No, it is time to undeceive ourselves, and stand upon 
.our own defence; a measure no less just than necessary: and little 
need we regard the being called the authors of the war, they being 
alone the true authors who, having broken all public and private 
pactions, have in reality begun the contest by bringing 6,000 
foreigners into the country. And should we give them the advan« 
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tage by suffering them to strike the first bloW; our misfortunes will 
be without remedy."* 

This discourse obtained the approbation of all present, and it was 
resolved to take up arms, and avert, if possible, the impending 
ruin; but when they began to deliberate upon the course to be 
pursued, difficulties appeared on every side. Some advised quietly 
to take possession of Orleans, and thence apprise his Majesty, that 
seeing the advance of the Swiss, they had there retired with their 
friends for security; but on the Swiss being sent back, would each 
one be ready to return peaceably homd. But Orleans no longer lay 
open to a brilliant surprise — as in 1563; defended by a large garri- 
son, and stronger fortifications, it defied a coup de main. The same 
might be said of the other numerous towns, which had at first so 
openly embraced the cause — these were now mostly dismantled of 
their walls, and held in check by fortresses lately erected. At 
length it was agreed openly to fiy to arms, and to aim at the accom- 
plishment of four principal objects ; 1st. To seize a few towns, and 
those of importance ; 2d. To raise une arrrde gaUlarde ; 3d. To cut 
the Swiss to pieces ; and 4th. To drive the Cardinal de Lorraine 
from Court. 

One proceeding of paramount importance was likewise decided 
upon. Becollecting the unfortunate hesitations which at the com- 
mencement of the last troubles had deprived them of the prestige 
of the King's presence in their camp ; it was resolved to open the 
present campaign by obtaining possession of his person. But cir- 
cumstances had greatly changed. A boy susceptible of every im- 
pression, whom to seize upon was to secure as a friend — had become 
a youth, irritable, jealous, and haughty ; by whom such an attempt 
would be resented as the last of insults and the extremest of inju- 
ries. What a few years past would have rendered their ultimate 
success certain^ was now become the most hazardous of experi- 
ments. 

In consequence of their resolutions, however, a general rendez- 
vous was fixed for the 26th of September at Bosoy en Brie, a place 
in the neighborhood of the palace of Monceaux, where, with a 
strange incaution, Catherine with her son still remained. Such of 
the Hugonot nobility as were too distant to join this rendezvous 
were instructed upon the same day to make a general rising in the 
provinces. And thus the whole kingdom would suddenly pass 
from the security of peace to the terrors of a universal insurrection. 

Numerous as were those to whom the secret of this design was 
entrusted, so faithfully was it kept (as in the case of Amboise) that 
not the slightest intimation of it reached the Court till one or two 

1 Mte. de La Noue. 
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days before it was to be carried into execution. Montlno was the 
first to write from Guyenne^ that extraordinary movements were 
observed among the Hugonots of that province^ and to beseech the 
Queen to look well to the King's person. Catherine read the letter 
with great ill humor^ saying, '< Montluc was an alarmist^ incessantly 
tormenting her/' and that she was better informed as to the state 
of the kingdom-— in fact, well provided as she was with spies, she 
thought it impossible the truth should have escaped her. She sent, 
however, a confidential agent to the Admiral's house at Chitillon, 
to report as to what was going on there. Coligny was found em- 
ployed in his grounds, dressed in a shabby hlousey and mounted 
upon a tree which he was pruning. Catherine found it impossible 
to reconcile the idea of a conspirator with so simple, and peaceful 
an occupation — and was satisfied. 

The Court was still engaged in its usual amusements, especially 
that of hunting, when one of those apparently trifling circum- 
stances, by which the destiny of men, and even kingdoms is often 
decided — discovered the secret, and saved the King — or rather, per- 
haps, we should say, deprived France of her last chance for liberty 
and peace. 

The Baron Castlenau de Mauvissiere, of whom we have before 
spoken, had been sent to Brussels to compliment the Duke of Alva. 
He was returning quietly home when he fell into company with 
two Hugonot officers of his acquaintance, who in conversation Twith 
an imprudence very remarkable, when the general fidelity or the 
party to their secret is considered) revealed to him the plans of their 
party, namely, the determination to seize upon the King and his 
Council at Monceaux — to chastise some of their adversaries, and 
put it out of the power of the rest to injure their party again. ''All 
which appeared to me rather a fable than anything else,'" says he. 

Arrived at Court, Castlenau hastened to disclose to the Council 
what he had heard; but he met with little attention. The Queen 
looked upon the whole as a mystification ; and the Constable lis- 
tened with an air of disdain, censuring Castlenau for spreading ill- 
founded rumors ; and adding haughtily, that he was Constable of 
France, and in that capacity was not wanting in intelligence of what 
was passing in the Provinces — that a Hugonot army was not a thing 
to be carried about the country in a man's sleeve ; and that not a 
hundred horse could assemble, but he sljould have advice of it. 
The Chancellor, also, dreading reports that served to exasperate 
the rising animosity of the King, blamed Castlenau, and exclaimed 
against the criminality of giving false advices to the sovereign. 

The following day couriers arrived from Lyons, and the King, as 

' M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur.— Perau Vie. CoL 
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he took bis packets, enquiring if there was anything new, they 
replied, nothing particular, except that thej had never seen so 
much posting going on; and that upon enquiring wherefore all 
this travelling was upon the cross roads, they were told that all 
these people were going to Ghd.tillon, where the brothers of Coligny 
already were ; and that a large meeting was about to be held there. 

Upon this, a brother of Castlenau was despatched to make obser- 
vations. On his way he met a post (Jiaise (/) escorted by several 
cavaliers, and remarked that they were armed in their cuirasses. 
Enquiring whose equipage that was, he was told it was that of the 
Count de Sault, who was going to ChS^tillon. As he proceeded the 
appearances of agitation increased, and as he approached the place 
he perceived numerous equipages approaching the castle. He or- 
dered one of his servants to mingle with the crowd of domestics 
assembled round the house, and get what intelligence he could. In 
the morning the man returned, he had obtained the names of the 
principal gentlemen assembled, and had formed a pretty exact idea 
of the nature of the design in agitation. Castlenau had himself 
learned that the surrounding villages were that night filled with 
cavaliers, who took up their lodgings in the cottages, conducting 
themselves with the most perfect order. He now lost no time ia 
hastening back to Court with the intelligence he had collected, but 
found himself just as ill-received as his brother had been. The 
Court, unwilling to be disturbed in their amusements, continued 
obstinately insensible to their situation. 

In the meantime Coligny, D' Andelot, and La Rochefoucault, hav- 
ing assembled their forces, had proceeded to St. Valeri, where they 
were joined by the Prince. They crossed the Marne at a place 
called Tillebardon, and advanced to Lagni, where they halted. But 
Titus de Castlenau, a younger brother of the two above-mentioned 
gentlemen, anxious to justify the honor of his family had remained 
upon the alert. He arrived in haste, the next morning at Mon- 
ceaux and reported that he had left the Prince, the Admiral, and 
the gentlemen of their party, ^^qui marchoient tons fort serris" at 
Lagni, where they were refreshing themselves, with the intention 
immediately to remount their horses — surprise Monceaux, and seize 
upon the persons of the Queen-Mother, the King, and his brothers. 
He said that he had marched some way in their company, and had 
recognized them all. I[pon this, the Constable became alarmed, 
saying, this was information not to be neglected, and the moment 
afterwards couriers poured in with the intelligence that the Hugo- 
nets of Champagne and Picardy were in arms.^ 

Nothing could exceed the panic that now seized the Court. The 

' Mto. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureitr. 
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SmSB, their sole resource, were at Ohateau Thierry, four leagaeg 
distant ; but orders were forwarded for them to join immediately } 
and in the meantime the King, the Queen, with a small number of 
ladies and courtiers mounted in haste upon hunting-horses, haque^ 
ntesy and whatever could be found at hand, in the utmost terror and 
confusion took refuge in Meauz, the nearest walled town ; where 
they arrived in the course of that night, the 26th September, 1567.^ 
• Courier upon courier was now despatched to hasten the advance 
of the Swiss, while, to amuse the Hugonots, and give time for the 
approach of the mercenaries, the Marshal de Montmorenci was 
ckspatched to the Prince and Admiral to open a negociation. 

Victims of their own honest intentions, ever ready to listen to 
proposals for peace and good understanding— even at the eleventh 
hour, the Prince and Ooligny consented to a conference, and lost by 
this short delay all the advantages they might have derived from 
iheir former promptitude and energy.' 

iThe terms were, however, seriously deliberated upon in the Coun- 
cil. The Chancellor, true to his pacific principles, and resting in 
perfect confidence upon the good faith and honor of Cond^ and Co- 
ligny, advised that the Swiss should be even now sent back, and that 
the Admiral should be informed that the King was willing to change 
the system of administration, and above all to allow temples to the 
Beformed. He affirmed that such terms being granted, and honestly 
adhered to, all the threatened calamities might yet be averted — for 
he knew that those of the Religion had no desire but to serve the 
King, The Queen-Mother took up this, " M. le Chancelier, will 
you assure me they have no end in view but to serve the King." 
'< Yes, Madam, if you will assure me that they shall not be betrayed 
and cheated."* 

Bat while the Hugonots deliberated upon a fit answer to be 
returned by Montmorenci, the Swiss, with a promptitude almost 
incredible, running, rather than marching, had arrived at Meaux^ 
the golden opportunity had already escaped, and all purpose of con- 
ciliation on the part of the government was at an end. A council 
was instantly called to determine what was next to be done, whether 
to remain guarded by the Swiss within the walls of Meaux, or, 
trusting to them as an escort, endeavor to gain Paris. The Con- 
stable, doubtful of the result of an encounter — the Chancellor anxi- 
ous to retard the fatal moment, — advised to remain where they were. 
But the Cardinal de . Lotraine, desirous to force the Hugonots to 
declarer themselves and strike the first blow, was for proceeding im- 
mediately to the capital. He was warmly seconded by the Duke de 
Nemours, who affirmed it would be unworthy weakness to fear the 

I De Thou. > M^m. de Bouillon— Mte. de THopital. * Ibid. 
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result, and the height of imprudence to remain in a city so ill forti- 
fied as Meaux — and while the Council were hotly disputing the 
matter^ Colonel Pffiffer, commander of the Swiss, begged to be in- 
troduced. Entering the chamber where the King in Council was 
sitting,* he gravely and respectfully addressed his Majesty, entreat- 
ing him not to suffer himself to be besieged in so poor a place by 
his rebel subjects ; but to confide his person, and that of the Queen, 
his mother, to the good faith and courage of himself, and his men ; 
who, being in force 6,000, would with their pikes open him a road 
through any number, however great, of his enemies. These words 
being accompanied by the hoarse voices of his captains assembled 
round the door of the Council chamber, who reiterated their prayers 
and assurances, the Queen arose, and complimenting them upon 
their virtue and fidelity, commanded them to guard the person of 
King, during the few remaining hours of the night (the 27th), for 
that in the morning she had determined to commit the crown of 
France to the protection of their honor and bravery. At which 
resolution the air resounded with the shrill and savage cries of the 
Swiss bands, who immediately went to get ready for the morrow, 
while the great lords of the Court prepared for the departure of 
their households. The night was but half passed, when, beating 
their drums with a loud noise, the Swiss marched out of the city 
and put themselves in order; and at daybreak the different members 
of the Court, leaving the town by separate gates, assembled at the 
same place : the Swiss then, forming a hollow square, received the 
King, with the Queen, her ladies, and the foreign Ambassadors, 
into the centre of their battalion, and began their march with such 
an air of audacity and courage ^' that for years a more notable spec- 
tacle had not been seen in France.'^ They were preceded by the 
Duke de Nemours on horseback, leading the archers of the guard ; 
the rear being brought up by the Constable, and all the gentlemen 
of the Court. 

The company had not proceeded far before the Hugonot cavalry 
was seen advancing at a rapid pace, lance in rest, and prepared to 
make a vigorous attack. The Swiss halted, lowered their pikes, 
and stood with so much intrepidity ready to receive the assault, that 
the Prince and Coligny, who with their squadron caracoling and 
wheeling at some little distance, approached their flanks, did not 
dare to assail the battalions, which, after a short pause, fiercely 
shaking their pikes, resumed their march '^ in close order.'^ 

La Rochefoucault and D'Andelot, with 500 cavalry, now bore 
down furiously to attack their rear. The Swiss, with wonderful 
promptitude, faced about, and the King threw himself at their head 

^ Pavila, Guoire Civile di Frauoia. 
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with his gentlemen, who were ifiostly without their armonr, and had 
nothing to defend themselves with but their dress swords. They^ 
however, presented so resolute a countenance, that the Hugonots, 
firing their arquebusses, retired, and were forced to content them- 
selves with making demonstrations at some little distance. 

In this manner, sometimes marching, sometimes halting and 
charging the enemy, the Swiss continued to advance with wonder- 
ful constancy for seven leaguas, till the Hugonot captains, wearied 
and despairing of any result from this their first entreprise, retired, 
for the day was beginning to fall, to the neighboring villages. As 
soon as their retreat was known, it was decided, that, to avoid the 
perils of the ensuing day, the King and Queen with her children, 
escorted by 200 horsemen, should ride with all speed to Paris, leav- 
ing the Constable, the Duke de Nemours, and the Swiss to follow 
as rapidly aa possible. This plan was carried into execution with 
great trepidation, every one dreading lest the whole royal family 
should be surprised and taken; ^' which,'' says Davila, ^' might 
easily have been done.'' But the consequences of this unfortunate 
attempt were fatal and of long duration. Charles, it is said, never 
forgave it ; and the terror he had felt, added to the disgrace and 
dishonor of thus being seen flying, as it were, before his own sub- 
jects, sank deeply into his mind, exciting such bitter feelings of 
resentment against the Hugonots as made him but a too ready 
agent in all those scenes of violence and barbarity which CDSued. 

The King was received at Paris with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy. The people shed tears of tenderness, while 
Colonel Pffiffer, as he himself related to Matthieu, was loaded with 
caresses. The King called him his father ; the nobility visited and 
complimented him, the bourgeoisie quitted their shops to gaze at 
him, hailing him as the saviour of their Prince. He had effected 
his entry the next morning, followed by his Swiss marching in their 
usual admirable order ; he was received at the Porte St. Martin by 
Charles in person ; a donative was distributed to the soldiers ; and 
the bands were then dispersed to be quartered on the town. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine, on his sid'e, instead of foUoificiog in the 
King's train to Paris, had retired to Rheims ; and, falling in on the 
way with a party of Hugonots, so great was his panic that he left 
his coach, and fled on foot across the country, half dead, like Nero 
before him, with fear. 

This unfortunate day is celebrated in French history as La 
Joumie de Meavac, 

The Prince and Admiral, miserably disappointed, now retired to 
Claye, where they remained five days to consider their situation* 
They had committed themselves — had thrown down the gauntlet 
— ^but their too daring enterprise had worse than failed. No 
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iLiiswer had been, or was now likely to be, retturned tothe petita(m they 
had presented through Montmorenoi; war remained their only 
resource, and they had to begin it under every possible disadvan^ 
tage ; << but like brave men pressed by necessity/' says La Noue, 
^^ their courage only redoubled when they saw the naked sword 
Suspended by a hair over their heads. They resolved to save them- 
selves by a brave resistance rather than by flight ; and, resolutely 
(shutting their eyes to many considerations that could no longer 
avail, thought there was nothing left but resolutely to begin. 

The design of a simultaneous rising of the Religious throughont 
the kingdom was carried into execution with complete success, 
^^he insurrection was universal. All the Hugonots in France took 
up arms upon the same day, to the astonishment and terror of the 
Catholics, thus taken by surprise ; numerous towns were smzed, 
fimong the more important of which were Auxerre and Soissons. 
The Prince and Admiral now resolved to open a campaign by a 
second decisive measure, and they determined upon immediately 
blockading Paris, trusting that the cries of a starving population 
would speedily bring the Court to reason. Assembling, therefore, 
such forces as they had, and ordering a general rendezvous for the 
reinforcements of Guyenne and Picardy before the walls of the 
capital, and having dispatched messengers to the German Princes 
to hasten the promised succors, they approached the city, and com- 
menced operations by seizing Lagny, Montereau, and St. Deny% 
avenues by which the large supplies that daily arrived from Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy reached the capital. A party also drawing 
near the walls during the night destroyed the flour-mills between 
the Porte St. Honor6 and the Temple ; others spread themselves 
in companies over the roads of Picardy and Normandy, obstructing 
the passage, and putting a complete stop for the time to all commu- 
nication with the country round. 

The effect produeed by these measures surpassed all calculation; 
ihe Parisians were distressed and terrified beyond expression, while 
the King was almost distracted with rage, and broke out into the 
most violent invectives and menaces. The Queen applied herself 
to collect all the forces of the kingdom, Brissac, Strozzi, Martigues, 
Tavannes received orders to march immediately to her relief; the 
Duke de Guise was summoned from Picardy ; Damville from the 
south ; and every Catholic gentleman throughout the kingdom pre- 
pared to arm for the defence of his sovereign ; lastly, Castlenaa 
was sent to the Duke of Alva to demand assistance.^ 

It seems difficult to account for this extreme trepidation, when 
the force of the respective parties is considered ; 10,000 men were 

1 M^m. de Gastlenau, Pe Ihoo, D'Aubignl, Davila. 
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Ht this very moment assembled within the walls of Paris^ and the 
insignificant body of the Hugonot chivalry was unsupported by 
infantry or artillery ; but the daring audacity of the brave little 
band imposed upon their enemies^ who conceived it impossible that 
a man of such well known prudence as the Admiral, should venture 
upon besieging the capital; unless assured of support far beyond 
what present appearances seemed to promise. 

While her troops were assembling, the Queen as usual endeavored 
to amuse the enemy by negotiations. She dispatched the Marshal 
de Montmorenci, the Chancellor, Vieilleville, Morvilliers, and the 
Bishop de Limoges, to treat of an accommodation ; and the Prince 
and the Admiral, as so often before, willingly met them at a place 
equally distant from the two armies. De rH6pital reproached the 
Hugonots gravely for having taken up arms against their King, 
without even having represented their grievances, or sought a 
remedy in a peaceable manner. Cond^, ready in word as with his 
Bword, was not wanting in the justification of himself and his 
friends. He declared that he and his companions had not the 
slightest intention of taking up arms either against the King or 
against the State, to which they owed, and would ever pay, inviola- 
ble fidelity ; but that having been informed of the sanguinary pro- 
jects meditated against them, by men who abused the royal authority 
to ruin those of the Reform, they had felt themselves under the 
necessity of rising in their own defence, to resist the meditated 
cruelties ; and that their design was only to present a petition to 
the King in favor of the Religious, which petition he entreated him 
now to take charge of.^ 

The demands contained in this paper mark a resolution on the 
part of the Reformed to protect themselves, and show an increasing 
distrust of the government. The Edict of January — the assembly 
of the States-General — and that three cautionary towns should be 
placed in their hands were the first among them ; to these were 
added the dismissal of the Guises; and lastly, that the Queen- 
Mother should be henceforth deprived of any share in the govern- 
ment, — which last proposition, no doubt, was never forgotten by 
Catherine. " I will not,'' says D'Aubign^, " swell my book with 
a repetition of the endless reasons, declarations, and apologies, put 
forth upon one side — of edicts, letters patent, and proclamations 
upon the other, contenting myself with sayings that these conferences 
(jparlemens) were ruinous to that party, which, having no legitimate 
authority by which to summon men to sell mitairie et moulin to 
furnish arms, they were found glad enough to delay such matters 
upon the first rumor of a negotiation.''^ 

' De Thou, Dayila, D'Aubign^, La None, &c. 
■ D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 
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Delay, howeyer^^at first appeared favorable to the Goiifed^ates; 
Orleans speedUj fell into their hands, from which 4)lace they drew 
three cannon and five culverins, the only artillery in their army. 
In Burgundy, Ma^on and Auxerre^ in Dauphin^, Valence; in 
Languedoc, Nismes and Montpellier, declared for them. Montgo- 
mery seized £stampeS| Dieppe was taken, Metz on the eve of a 
surrender. In Gascogny, Montluo wad kept so well employed, that 
he found it impossible to succor the Queen ; and the distress and 
dissatisfaction within Paris was increasing ev^ hour. 

But soon the face of affairs changed. The Catholic forces began 
rapidly to approach. Brissac and Strozzi, with four regiments of 
infantry, found means to throw themselves into the to>ni, and dq 
sooner was this effected, than all negotiation was again broken off, 
and in place of the Chancellor, Yieilleville, and Montmorenci, who 
retired within the walls, a herald was, on the 6th of Novembery 
dispatched to St. Denys, summoninff the confederates to lay down 
their arms within four-and-twenty hours, under pain of being at- 
tainted of high treason. 

Conde, seeing the herald approach, called to him, impatiently, it 
is said, commanding him not to dare say anything against his honor^ 
or he would have him hanged. The herald replied, '^ I come on 
the part of your master and mine, and threats will not make me 
neglect my commission,'^ and so put the writing into his hand. 
Cond^ demanded three days to consider of his answer. The herald 
replied, ^that he must return in twenty-four hours, which he did, 
and bearing so temperate a reply, that the negotiations were re- 
newed, the Constable, Coss^, and the Marshal de Montmorenci, on 
the one side, meeting the Prince and the three ChS>tillons on the 
other. The Prince, however, adhered to his determination not to 
lay down his arms till proper terms should be granted, while the 
Constable persisted in exhorting him to rely implicitly upon the 
word of the King, and to demand no other security for the Uvea 
and fortunes of his party. At last the Cardinal de Ch§.tillon, de- 
parting from his usual courtesy of manner, bluntly replied, ^^ That 
it was impossible to trust the King, and still less himself (the Con- 
stable), who had broken his faith once, and by so doing occasioned 
all the evils they endured — he being the man who had persuaded 
the King to disregard the Edict of Pacification.^' The Constable 
told him he lied, and with these exasperating words the conference 
terminated. Three days afterwards the parties came to blows at St 
Denys. 

Upon the 10th of November, the eve of St Martin, the battle of 
St. Denys was fought. 

The Constable had certainly shown a considerable unwillingness 
to bring matters to this extremity, but urged by the loud cries and 
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mnrmnrs of the Paridians, and galled by the epigrams and sarcasms 
of the nobility who openly accused him of favoring his nephews^ 
he at length consented to give battle, and led his army outside the 
walls of Paris. He chose his opportunity well, the confederate army 
haying been considerably weakened by the absence of D'Andelot^ 
who, with 1,300 men, was gone to seize Poissy, and bar the passage 
of the Duke d'Aremberg, with the succors dispatched by the Duke 
of Alva. 

> The total amount of the Hugonot army at this time before Paris, 
according to De Thou, amounted only to 1,500 cavalry, mostly ill- 
armed, and worse mounted, serving under the standards of eighteen 
gentlemen ; and of 1,200 in&ntry.^ 

The Constable, on the contrary, entered the field at the head of 
16,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry, a force sufficient, it would seem, 
to annihilate the little army of the Religious. 

As the Ccmstable marched out of the gates of Paris, to meet the 
enemy in fine order, with colors flying and drums beating, the 
heights of Mont Matre were crowded with eager spectators pressing 
and jostling one another, in the greatest possible excitement, at the 
prospect of themselves witnessing a battle. All the busy, restless 
population of the town and all the gay members of the Court were 
huddled together. Priests, foreign ambassadors, fair ladies dressed 
d Vamaaone — ^magistrates and grave doctors of the law in their 
furred robes and ermine — people of every rank and condition, all 
expecting with mingled terror and curiosity the approaching fight. 

Montmorenci had resolved, if possible, to force the Hugonots to 
an engagement, or failing in this, to drive them from their posi- 
tions, and intercept the retreat of D'Andelot. ^^ I have heard,'' 
say^La None, <^ that he did not expect they would hazard a battle 
being thus divided ) but he was deceived, for their ardor to come 
to blows equalled his own, notwithstanding the inequality of force. 
The Catholics had four advantages, namely, superiority in numbers 
-«-in artillery — ^in several battalions of pikemen — and in the ground 
they had chosen ; all which prevented not the Hugonots from be- 
ginning the attack, which they did, ranged in three divisions of 
cavalry en haye (a very bad method, though so long practised by 
our gen^-d'armes, but we have since learned the use of squadrons), 
and the combat followed, which was furious, and lasted near three 
quarters of an hour — ^and those who there crimsoned their swords 
have reason to boast that they were not wanting in courage.^ 

The armies were opposed in the following order. The centre of 
the Catholics, in which marched the 6,000 Swiss, commanded by 
the Constable in person, to the centre or hataiUe of the Hugonots 

' De Thou, D'Aublgn^. 

3 M^m. de La None, De Thoa, D'Aubign^. 
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headed by Cond4. On the left of the Catholics, their first division 
(avant garde), to the avant garde of the Hugonots, under the 
Admiral. On the right, the Duke de Nemours, with a strong body 
of cavalry, to the left of the Protestants under Genlis and Mouy, 
which, stretching over the plain towards Aubervilliers, was de- 
fended in some measure by a deep trench on their extreme left. 

As the aged Constable rode gallantly forwards at the head of his 
army, ^' never had man,'' says Matthieu, ^^ a nobler mien, or on 
day of battle looked more resolved.^ All admired this air of autho* 
rity in that venerable old age, this verdeur de courage, in one who 
counted more than seventy-nine years. When all were ready, 
' Gentlemen,' cried he, * God will give me. grace this day to justify 
my intentions. I hope to make it known, that by me no considera- 
tions of family can compete with the service I owe my King. My 
nearest and dearest are there, but I will die or make them repent 
the manner in which they have dared to approach my sovereign.' "* 

The day was fast declining before the battle began. The Constable, 
seeing the enemy resolved to fight, pushed forward his squadrons 
with so much rapidity that he left his infantry too far behind, and 
found it impossible to resist the shock of the Hugonots, who, 
headed by their brave Cond^, bore down upon him with resistless 
impetuosity — ^beating down, and trampling over his gens d'amierief 
and fighting with such extraordinary vehemence and animation, 
that the adverse multitudes who covered the heights of Mont 
Martre, caught the infection of their enthusiasm, and the air rang 
with applause. 

<^ Ah," cried the Turkish Ambassador, who, mingled among the 
spectators, beheld so many squadrons routed by the victorious 
charges of a mere handful of men, ^^ Had my master, the g^and 
Signor, but one thousand of those cosaques blanches, to head his 
forces, in three years he would conquer the world."* 

The Duke de Nemours attempted to divert the furious charge by 
taking Cond4 in flank, but found himself stopped by Genlis and 
Mouy, who, pushing forwards their infantry and arquebusiers, reso- 
lutely maintained the trench. The Duke d'Aumale and Damville 
met as determined a resistance upon the part of the Admiral ; so 
that the squadrons of the Constable, after three charges from this 
glorious French cavalry led by the Prince, his pennons flying high 
in the air, were trampled upon, broken through and through, and 
entirely routed, remaining conquasto disordinato e distruito.* 

The Constable, wounded four times slightly in the face, and once 

' Matthieu, La Noue, D'Aubign^, Davila. 

* M^m. de Castlenau, p. 54, Matthieu, chap. ix. liv. 4. 

* D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 

* Davila, Guerre CiYile di Francia. 
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WBVBrely on the head, wfts Bttll obstinately fighting amidst the gene* 
ral confusion, when Robert Stewart, a young Scotch gentleman, rode 
up to him and levelled his arqnebuss. << I am the Constable,'' 
oried Montmorenci^ ^< And therefore I present you with this,'' 
answered Stewart, and firing his piece^ wounded him in the 
shoulder, and brought the courageous old man to the ground; who^ 
as he fell, dashed the hilt of his broken sword into the face of his 
adversary, and with so much force^ that he broke three of his teeth^ 
and fellcMd him to the earth. 

Montmorenci lay some time upon the field, surrounded by the 
dead and dying, and abandoned by his fiying soldiers, when Dam- 
ville and the Duke d'Aumale having at length, af^er a desperate 
oombat, succeeded in dispersing the Admiral's division, came 
hurrying to his assistance. They succeeded in rescuing him from 
the hands of his enemies, and carried him with much difficulty and 
only half»alive within the walls. In the meantime, the Duke de 
Nemours, having at length on his side passed the trench, and dis- 
persed the Hugonot left, returned to the support of the centre. 
Thus attacked on all sides, the brave little band at length was 
forced to give way. A dark and rainy night favored their retreat, 
and Gondl!^ who, fighting with his usual reckless courage, had a 
horse killed under him, and with difficulty escaped with life and 
liberty, together with the Admiral, who had been in nearly equal 
danger, were forced to take shelter under the walls of St. Denys, 
having lost nearly a third of their scanty forces, and leaving the 
country open, and the field of battle to the enemy. Defeated, they 
could not but acknowledge themselves to be, but they had greatly 
added to their reputation. The resistance they had made under 
such' disadvantageous circumstances, and before a force so greatly 
their superior, being esteemed in the eyes of all good judges as 
more than equivalent to an ordinary victory. The battle was on 
both sides rendered more remarkable by the high quality than by 
the number of the slain. The contest had, in fact, chiefly been 
carried on by the nobility and gentlemen, of whom great numbers 
perished, though none of historic importance save Montmorenci 
himself. The results of the battle were, however, favorable to the 
Catholics, and the blockade of Paris, was, of course, completely at 
an end. 

The very night afterwards D'Andelot returned. Eecalled by 
Gond^, he had marched with the utmost diligence, and he arrived, 
says La None, in despair cTavoir manqu6 la fete,^ 

" After a little repose," he goes on, "the chiefs said, *Now, we 
must abate something of the exultation of our enemies, and show 

1 M^m. de La Noue. 
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them we have neither lost lieart nor hope/ So^ drawing ont their 
little army into the fields, they went deliberately, and presented 
themselves before the suburbs of Paris, and burned a yilla^ and 
some windmills in sight of the town, to certify to them that the 
Hugonots were not quite dead, and that there was business yet to 
be done, But nobody came out, probably owing to the death of 
M. le Conn^table." 

This judicious demonstration greatly preserved the reputation of 
the Hugonots; but as it was impossible to remain in their present 
position any longer, having made this little flourish, they decamped 
the next morning, and marched towards Monterau, where they were 
soon reinforced by the troops left in Estampes and Orleans. In 
consequence of this return of the Hugonots, and of the demonstra- 
tion made under their very eyes, it became a matter of dispute at 
the Court; whether the Catholics might be said really to have 
gained the victory or not. The King referred the question to the 
Marshal de Yieilleville, his answer was, '^ Your Majesty has not 
gained any victory, still less the Prince de Conde." " Who, then ?" 
says the King. Vieilleville replied ; " The King of Spain. For 
on both sides, great captains, nobles, and brave soldiers, have been 
slain, sufficient to have conquered the whole of the Low ^Countries, 
and reunited Flanders with the crown of France." 

The day after, or, as some say, the very day of the battle, the 
Constable died. Brantdme^ gives the following 'account of his last 
hours : '< After he had been struck from his horse, recovering him- 
self a little, he asked some one near him if it were yet daylight, 
saying, ^ They must not amuse themselves there, but pursue the 
victory, for it was theirs.' What resolution and judgment in this 
brave old man ! Then, addressing himself to M. de Sansay, aa 
honest gentleman whom he greatly loved, ^ Mon cottsin de Saiisay, je 
suis mort, I am dying, but to me death is welcome, coming thus. 
I could not die, or be buried upon a better field. Tell my King 
and my Queen that I have at last found that happy and glorious 
death, (beUe mortf) covered with wounds upon the field of battle, 
which, in their father's and grandfather's cause, I have so often 
sought.' And then he began to make his usual prayers, thanking 
God, and desiring to expire upon that place. But those about him 
assured him it would be nothing, and that with the help of God he 
would be cured, and that it was necessary he should be carried to 
Paris. He very unwillingly consented, saying, that he wished 
still, as he had ever done, to breathe his last upon the field of battle; 
but he was so intreated, solicited, and required, that he agreed, say- 
ing, ^ I allow it then, not from the hope of a cure, for I am a dead 

} M^m. de YieilleYille. ' Brant6me, Hommes Blustres. 
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man, but to see the King and Qaeen, take my leave, and giye them 
a last assurance of the fidelity I have always borne them/ All 
which; indeed, he said to them in person, with much constancy^ 
though the water stood in his eyes — their Majesties listening with 
many tears, while all those in the chamber wept, and ceased not to 
admire the great courage of this nobleman^ who^ oppressed by 
grievous pains, shortly afterwards expired. 

"He died in great and incomparable glory, for search all the 
world, and where will you find, in such extreme old age, such 
bravery and such a death united ?*' 

A few hours before this, Davila relates that a priest was brought 
to him, who, approaching his bed, began his consolations. Mont- 
morenci turned himself towards him, and with a most serene coun- 
tenance, begged of him not to molest him, saying, that it would, 
indeed, be a vile and unworthy thing, if he, who had lived nearly 
eighty years, had not yet learned to endure death for a quarter of 
an hour. "A man," he adds,'' "of exquisite skill, (solerzid) and 
of great prudence, with a long experience of the accidents of the 
world — by which means he acquired for himself, and for his pos- 
terity, abundance of riches, and the first dignities of the crown. 
But his military expeditions were ever accompanied by such ill-for- 
tune that in every war, without exception^ wherein he commanded, 
he was defeated and wounded, or a prisoner. Which ill accidents 
were often the cause that the purity of his fidelity was suspected — 
as happened upon this occasion; for his rivals hesitated not to make 
this accusation — that, fighting against his nephews, he delayed the 
battle till the fall of the day, and leaving his infantry behind, ne- 
glected to ensure a complete victory."* 

Anecdotes concerning the education of eminent persons, from 
whence hints may be inferred as to the effect of this great influence 
upon the future character, are always worthy to be noted; no 
apology is therefore made for inserting the following passage from 
Brantdme : " He used to say, that when his father first sent him to 
the wars, he gave him only 500 francs, furnishing him with good 
arms, and good horses — '^ in order' that he might learn to suffer, 
and not have all his comforts about him like other young men of 
family ; and thus be taught to do for himself, and have the indus- 
try to make of necessity virtue. For he used to say, ' Children of 
good family were spoiled by their parents — whose chief care was to 
provide them a great equipage, and that they should want for 
nothing; so they learned little of the world, or the sgavoir vivre; 
for no one can know it,' concluded he, ^ unless he has learned to 
suffer/'' 

1 Dayila, Guerre Civile de Francia, b. iv. p. 60. 
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If this system taught Montmorenci how to suffer, it certainly 
never taught him how to pity. He was throughout life harsh and 
cruel, cold and severe in his domestic relations. A religious higot, 
a grasping and selfish statesman ; a vain and unprincipled courtier 
-—his only just praise appearing to he — the possession of un* 
daunted personal courage, and a determination of character — what 
the French call du caracthre — which always commands a certain 
degree of respect. 

Catherine, it is said, regretted him little. She could hrook no 
rival in power, and regarded with equal jealousy either virtue or 
talents when possessed hy those not subservient to her will. 
D' Aubigne, caustic as usual, says, '^ The Queen paid the expensed 
of his funeral joyfully --counting his death one of her prosperides— 
assewrance et grand caiUion poar ses d^sseins.''^ 

De Thou remarks, '^ It was thought this Princess, who aspired to 
boundless power, looked upon the death of the Constable as fortu* 
nate, so far as regarded herself/' 

Tavannes : ^' The Queen, desiring the death of the great^ was 
well content with that of the Constable.'' 

A magnificent funeral was the offering made to public opinion. 
The ceremonies lasted four days, during which the Constable's 
effigy in wax was laid upon a bed of state, surrounded by all the 
attributes of his high birth and dignities. Upon each side, and at 
the foot of the bed, heralds were seen standing,' who received with 
fitting courtesy all who came to pay their last respects to the de- 
parted ; while the music of the King, and of the holy chapel sang 
the office. At hisiiours of repast, (a custom very lately prevailing 
in Catholic countries, on the occasion at least of a royal funeral, as 
in Rome at the death of the late Queen of Spain), the table was 
served with the same solemnity as during his life-time. <^ The 
Maitres d^hStdj officers, and gentlemen, attending with the bene- 
dicite, the grace, and the presentation of water^ at the entering to, 
and exit from the table." 

His body was interred by his own desire ai Montmorenci — ^his 
heart was placed by that of his master Henry the Second in the 
Convent of the Celestins, where a monument was erected by his 
widow, which was covered with inscriptions. Among thid rest, the 
following, in French versC; is inserted as a specimen of the taste of 
those times : 

<* Cy dessous git an coeur plein d^ yaillanoe; 
Un coeur d'honneur, un coeur qui tout S9ayoit ; 
Coeur de vertu, que mille coeurs avoit ; 
Coeurs de trois rois, et de toute France. 



> B'Aubign^, Histoire UniYerselle — De Thou— M^m. de Tavannes. 
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€!j ^t e« MOOT, qui fnt notre Mseonnoe; 

C<Bur, qui le coeur de justice avoit ; 

Coeur qui de force et de conseil servoit ; 

Coeur qui le del honora d^s I'enfance. 

Le Coeur, qui fut du Roi Henri son Ma!tr« ; 

Boi qui Tonlut qu'un a^pnlere oommiin — 

Let enfermoit apr^s leur mort, pour $tre— 

Comme en YiYant deux mSsmes coeurs en un." 

Ronsarcl composed upon bis death a funeral song of the nine muses; 
Pasquier; one he called Tombeau de Messtre Anne de Montmorenci. 
This last preserves a characteristic anecdote : after representing him 
on the field of battle blessing Heaven that he had died in the cause 
of his King; he adds : 

<'Sur ee mot on Fenl^Te, et eomme on Temportoity 
Un gens-d'arme passant demande qui c'etoit — 
Montmorenci, dit un — ^mais lui, de fort heleine, 
' Tu ments — Montmorenci combat sur cette plaine/ " 

looking upon himself as already dead^ and his son^ the Marshal; as 
occupying his place. 

On the same day with the Constable died the Secretary de 
FAubespine. He was succeeded in his office by Nicolas de Noville, 
seigneur de Villeroi — of whom much will be to be seen hereafter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



B'ANJOU LIVUTXNANT-GSNS&AL. — JUNOnOK WITH THE OSRMAH 
A1IXILL4EISB. — SITUATION OF THE ABMIE8. — PUBLEGATIOK BT 
. THE OHAMOELLOB DE l'HOPITAL.— PAIX MALA8I8E. 

MoNTMOBSNOi being dead; Catherine reselved to admit no one 
in futere to share in the supreme authority which, through so 
many vioissitudes^ she had fit length obtained : and, in order at the 
same time, to deprive the nobility of a subject of continual emula- 
tion and contention, she determined to suppress the charge of Con- 
atable altogether — substituting for it that of Lieutenant-Oeneral, 
which she had already persuaded the King, though very unwil- 
lingly, to confer upon the Duke d'Anjou, then in his sixteenth 
year. In order to compensate for his youth and inexperience, she 
gave him, as seconds in command, Fran9ois de Camavelet, and 
Arthur Gonnor, Marshal de Coss^. Numerous able officers were 
likewise to be found serving under him — ^men alike remarkable for 

VOL. II. — 8. 
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their experience and bravery. Among these were the accomplished 
Duke de Nemours, married to Anne d'Este, widow of the Duke de 
Guise; the Puke de Montpensier, who, since the death of his 
Duchess — a known advocate of the Eeform — was become remark- 
able for the savage barbarity with which he carried on the war ; 
Martigues, Colonel-general of the French infantry — Tavannes^ 
Timoleon de Brissac, and the celebrated Gontant de Biron. 

The two Marshals, de Montmorenci and Damville, had retired 
for the present in disgust, because the command of the avant garde, 
esteemed the second place in the French army, had been conferred 
upon the Duko de Montpensier, as prince of the blood, in neglect 
of their own claims as elder marshals. The Duke d'Aumale had 
likewise left the army on a discontent of the like nature, and had 
retired to Champagne, to assist the Duke de Guise in resisting the 
passage of the German auxiliaries, who were expected to attempt a 
junction with the Hugonots in that quarter. 

Shortly after the battle — too late to render effectual assistance, 
the Count d'Aremberg had arrived from Flanders, bringing with 
him 1,200 lances and 300 horse arquebusiers ; "a succor,'^ says 
Davila, '^ esteemed considerable, but the importance of which was 
increased, because it was considered as proving the intimate union 
now subsisting between France and Spain."* 

Yet the Duke of Alva's conduct with regard to these reinforce- 
ments might be looked upon as very equivocal, to say the least of 
it. Upon the first breaking out of the troubles, Castlenau had been , 
dispatched into Flanders, to demand the assistance so liberally 
offered at Bayonne; " On reading the Queen's letters," says he, in 
his Memoirs, ^' the Duke, after reflecting a little, declared ' the pain 
it gave him to see their Majesties besieged in Paris^ by those rebel- 
lious Lutherans/ whom it was necessary to exterminate — root and 
branph; and that, in accordance with what he knew to be his mas- 
ter's design, he was ready himself immediately to mount his horse, 
and, followed by all his forces, march against these Hugonots, 
break their heads, and set their Majesties at liberty. Bat having 
no instructions to accept offers of this nature, I prayed him, is place 
of thi3, to grant my request, which wasi to give me 2,000 chevaux 
legerSf and three or four Spanish re^ments. But the Puke only 
repeated his offers to go in person, seeming ill-inclined to any other 
proposal, and kept delaying his assistance upon various pretenceS| 
by which I conclude that he had no greater pleasure than to see ns 
at war; for, had he promptly grant^ us assistance, the Hugonots 
must have had the worst of it at St. Denys.'^ 

» Bavila, Guerre Civile di Franoia. 

» M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur, b. iy. p. 87. 
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At length AIra agreed to dispatcli the Count d' Aremherg with 
the body of troops above-mentioned, and he, after various delays, 
entered France. But he was the bearer of orders which rendered 
his assistance of as little real service as was, under the circumstances, 
possible. Oastlenau's design had been to take the Hugonot army, 
then lying before Paris, in the rear, which must inevitably have cut 
them off; but the Count refused, showing that his positive direc- 
tions were to join the Eling in Paris ; without hazarding anything 
by the way, or fighting though secure of victory : and upon no ac- 
count wa»iie to take the road by Senlis, which was the roate pointed 
out by Castlenau. The army of the Prince, however, being strongly 
reinforced by the arrival of various bodies from the provinces, had 
taken the road to Montereau, with the intention of entering Cham- 
pagne and forming a junction with their G-erman auxiliaries, now 
approaching the frontiers. The French government had been suc- 
cessful, by their artful insinuations, in detaching many of the 
German Protestant Princes from the common cause ; but the great 
Palatine of the Ehine was not to be thus persuaded : and, upon the 
agents of Cond^ arriving at his court, furnished with a small sum 
of money, and with the promise of the payment of 100,000 crowns, 
as soon as their auxiliaries should cross the frontiers, he allowed his 
second son, Casimir, immediately to commence a levy of roisters. 
The Palatine was a wise and great man, and ^^passioni" says Cas* 
tlenau, for the cause of the Hugonots : but it may be questioned 
whether avarice and family economy had not to the full as large a 
share as public spirit, or religious zeal, in this ready acquiescence 
with the prayer of the Hugonots.* The pay, and the plunder of 
France and Flanders were become a species of inheritance for his 
two younger sons, to whom, in giving the means of levying a body 
of reisters, he gave, what was at that time esteemed the usual and 
proper provision for the cadets of the great houses of Germany.' 
Thot mercenaries served, as is well known, and with perfect indif- 
ference in defence of any cause, or upon any side ; though it must 
be added, that, in this instance, the Protestant historians give 

> M^m. de Castlenau — La None. 

* In Mendoza, Commentaires M^morablf^s, fol. xiii. vers, the following 
particulars 'are given of the manner in which the reisters, who are so con- 
stantly mentioned in the history of the times, were levied : — ** La forme de 
lever gens de cheval en AUemagne,'* says he, ** est telle qu* estant en leurs 
maisons, dn prend d'enx le serment de servir pour tant de mois ; et on leur 
avance certaine quantity de deniers jusqu' ik ce qu'ils soyent mand^s par 
une seconde jussion de se trouver en la place de la monstre qui leur est as- 
signee. Lsli on leur donne plus grande solde que la premiere, et celled 
s'apple haurghelt Les reiters sont appell^s en leur langue schwartzreithers, 
c'est k dire chevaux noirs, parce qu'ils portent le corcelet, les espalieres et 
les salades noirs, aveo deiix pistolets attaches & rar9on de la selle." 
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Prince Casimir the credit of eniertaining a emcere affectioii for tbe 
party be supported. Neither the Prince, nor even the Chittillona 
were sufficiently wealthy to satisfy the avidity of these mercenaries } 
but the imprudence of the Court had furnished the means of obtain- 
ing credit for large sums, which could never have been furnished 
by the ordinary supplies. When the King, to rid his kingdom of 
these formidable guests, readily paid, upon the late pacification, the 
arrears due to the mercenaries in the Hugonot army, he unwittingly 
furnished the Prince with the means, upon any future occasion, of 
facilitating his negotiations. " Le trisor royaly* says the P^re Da- 
niel, " itoUpouT etix (Us retsters) un/ond heaucoup plus sur que les 
promesses du Prince ae Ckmd6 et de VAmircd !*' * Expectations of 
this nature, assisted by the present advances, and the promise above- 
mentioned, speedily filled the enrolments of Oasimir and his cap- 
tains, and he shortly afterwards informed the Prince that, having 
assembled 7,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry under his standards, he 
was about to enter France through Lorraine. 

On receiving this intelligence the Prince, with the greatest ala- 
crity, set forward, accompanied by all his forces, to give the Ger- 
mans the meeting ; and was speedily followed by the Duke d' Anjou 
at tbe head of the whole Catholic army. The Hugonots, however, 
entered Champagne, marching in the closest order; D^Andelot, with 
his horse arquebusiers, reconnoitring and scouring the country round. 
The absolute necessity of finding supplies, with which they were to- 
tally unprovided, obliged them at intervsds to arrest their march, 
and take several small towns on their way; but such was their 
promptitude and discipline that they lost Httle time, and not a 
soldier was permitted to leave his standards.' In this manner, and 
though entirely wanting in artillery, they took Nogent and Pont^ 
sur-Yonne, and in the latter place fortunately found a large number 
of horses, upon which mounting their infantry, they were able 
greatly to increase the rapidity of their advance. The Catholics, 
meanwhile, anxious to bring them to an engagement before a junc- 
tion could be effected with their auxiliaries, <' devised two elegant 
little tricks,^' as La None is pleased to call them, '< either to stop or 
to surprise them." 

The usual bait of a pretended negotiation was held out to diminish 
their energy and slacken their speed, and two suspensions of arms 
were in consequence agreed upon. The first was of little importance; 
but at the last which took place at Chalons, the Hugonots were 
nearly surrounded and cut off by the infamous treachery of the 
Duke and his counsellors. Almost every distinguished captain in 
that army had a ha^d in this scandalous business, with the honor* 

> F^e Daniel, Hist. * Davila— La Noue. 
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able ezceptioii of Carnavalet and the Mar^chal de Coss^. Tie affair 
was this. Every endeavor had been made by fair promises to 
induce the Prince to send back his reisters, and the Marquise de 
Rothelin, his mother-in-law, been sent by the Court to Chalons, to 
renew the negotiations.* " The Court intending," says Davila, " to 
slacken the speed of the Prince till the royal army should come 
up." Cond6 imprudently consented to a suspension of arms for 
three days, and the deputies to conduct the negotiation joined him ; 
but in the meantime the Duke d'Anjou, marching with all possible 
speed, arrived before the eaypiration of the truce so near the enemy— 
. ** that reawn^" says Davila, " counselled him to attack without de- 
Zay," because he knew that the Hugonots were weary and broken 
with their fatigues, and were lodged in the open country in a most 
disadvantageous position. Timoleon de Brissac was not ashamed 
to make the attack which he did upon a party occupying a small 
town, and put them to flight. Martigues followed his example, 
attacking 300 men in the rear, and skirmishing fiercely, in order to 
amuse them until the arrival of the whole army ; but Coss^ and 
Carnavalet, (Davila tells us) so delayed in arranging the forces, " as 
was said, intentionally, in order to spare so many nobility of their 
own blood," that the Prince and the Admiral had time to decamp— 
which they did, and with such expedition, " that in three days they 
made more than twenty leagues, through heavy rains and such vil- 
lainous ways that it is astonishing how the baggage and artillery 
could keep up. Yet not an article was lost either of one or the 
other, tant Tordre itoitfort bon et la diligence grande.'^* 

" The army of Monseigneur, seeing this, desisted from the pur- 
suit, and some boasted, saying, they had driven the Hugonots out 
of the kingdom ; but others, more clear-sighted, said, it would now 
be impossible to prevent a junction with the Germans, and greatly 
blamed the Duke and his counsellors for suffering the Prince and 
his army to escape, saying, they had understandings with the Ad- 
miral — being told of which, he laughed, and said there was no such 
thing, but that he should endeavor to keep up the story,"* 

The Hugonot army crossed the Mouse, and entering Lorraine, 
having at least happily escaped a thousand dangers, reached Pont 
au Meusson, where they expected to find the Germans already 
arrived. " They were persuaded," says La None, <^ that they should 
no sooner set foot in Lorraine, but the cocks of the roisters would 
be heard crowing; but no tidings of them were to be heard, and 
after waiting four or five days they knew as little of what they were 
about as if they had been to Paris." 

Despondency and discontent now at last took possession of this 

' Bayila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

« M^m. d© La Noue. * Ibid. 

8* 
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brave little anny ; loud were their murtnurs and rude tBeir aotcries. 
The Prince and the Admiral each according to his temper endea- 
vored to inspire them with patience. " Cond4, who was of a joyous 
nature^ laughed at these very angry and very apprehensive people^ 
till he made them laugh at one another; the Admiral, with his 
grave words, made them blush and lower their tone. I asked him 
what he should do if Monseigneur (Duke d'Anjou) pursued ua. 
^ Go on to Bacara/ said he, ^ and join the reisters, for it is impossi- 
ble to fight without them/ < But if they should not be there, what 
must we do then ?' says one. ^ Sit down and blow on our fingers, 
for it is cold enough/ It was indeed the dead middle of winter.'' 
'^ At last all their troubles were happily ended, for they heard that 
Duke Casimir — a prince endowed with every Christian virtue, and 
to whom religion is under great obligations, was upon his march, 
and within a few leagues of the camp.^ Every body now sang 
and leapt for joy, and those who had lamented the loudest leapt the 
highest." 

But the approach of the roisters entailed new difficulties upon 
the Hugonot chiefs, and was the occasion of affording their army 
an opportunity for displaying a very remarkable example of disin- 
terestedness. The Prince was made to understand, that, before 
joining his standards, the reisters expected — nay, absolutely de- 
manded — the payment down of the promised 100,000 crowns: 
while 2,000 crowns included every sous which the Prince at that 
moment possessed. In this dilemma Cond^ and the Admiral threw 
themselves without hesitation upon the good sense and generosity 
of their army. Calling them together, they represented that the 
very existence of them all depended upon the Germans, and that 
therefore it was necessary every one should contribute to satisfy 
their demands. Two of the ministers of religion were appointed 
to receive the deposits, the Prince setting the example by sending 
in his plate, and every article of value which he possessed. The 
Admiral followed with all the nobility, who contributed nobly 
(lot/aument). The liberality spread from the gentlemen to the sol- 
aiers, from the soldiers to the very grooms and boys (jg(mjati) of the 
camp. '' Some of these last casting shame upon the gentlemen, by 
offering gold more liberally than some of those others had done 
silver.'' The whole contribution, including money, plate, gold 
chains, rings, &c., amounted after all but to 30,000 crowns ; a sum, 
however, with which, and promises, the reisters condescended to be 
satisfied, and the junction of the armies was effected, January llth, 
1568. ^^ But is it not," asks La None, <'a thing to be wondered 
at, ^ digne d! ebahmemenij that an army, itself unpaid and without 
resource; should give up their own little savings-— laid aside to pro- 

* Mdm. de La Noue. 
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tide for iheir eztremest neoessiiiefl-— and spare nothing to aocom- 
modate others, who perhaps never even thanked them for it V*^ The 
foreigners, it is said, could not conceal their astonishment at such 
behavior. 

Bat timC; and the evils of these eontests, which extended to half 
a century, gradually weakened, and at length effaced, such generous 
enthusiasm. '^ No one would do so now/^ says La None, writing 
some twenty years afterwards, '^ generous actions are almost quite 
out of fashion.^' 

^^ Our Others/' says De Rohan, addressing the Hugonots, at the 
beginning of the next century, <' would not even know us again, so 
greaUy have we degenerated" 

The union thus happily effected, much deliberation was not ne- 
cessary as to what next should be done, the unanimous voice was 
to return, carry the war to Paris, and recover Orleans, the *^ nursing 
mother of the party."^ The Hugonot army, therefore — rebroussani 
chemin — began their march. 

This return, in the face of a powerful enemy, which harassed 
them in every way, is celebrated by La None as the triumph of 
skill and conduct on the part of the Prince and Coligny. " France," 
says he, ^^ at this time was perfectly glutted (regorgeoif) with pro* 
visions, yet was it no easy matter to feed an unpaid army of 20,000 
men. To attain this object, M. T Amiral was above all things careful 
to have most able commissaries," attaching carriages to their depart- 
ment, as far as la necessity Huguenotte would allow. Our manner 
of proceeding was this; the cavalry lodged escartie in good villages, 
the commissaries, besides their own wagons, had each a baker 
and two bat horses attached to each comet, who, the instant they 
arrived in quarters, set themselves to make bread, and dispatch it 
to the different corps of infantry; and these little contributions 
being collected from about forty comets, amounted to something 
considerable, besides wine and flesh that often came in. The gen- 
tlemen never sparing their own carts to carry what was wanted. 
The villages and open towns, too, were forced by threats to send in 
necessaries, — so that the infantry was ordinarily well accommodated. 
I say nothing of the pillaging both by horse and foot, carried on 
against those of the opposite party — et ne/aut point douter que ce 
grand animal devorati/y passant parmi tant de provinces, iCy trot^ 
vast toujours de la pasture, et souvent la rohb^ du pauvre pewple,* 

' M^m. de La None, chap. xv. ' M^m. de La Noue. 

» Coligny attached great importance to this department: " II sonloit dire, 
quand 11 Itoit question de dresser corps d'arm^e qu'il falloit former ce 
monstre, par le yentre." — La None. 

^ Rohhe, property ; whence robbery ? 

* And doubtless this great dcTouring beast, passing through so many 
provinces, found pasture enough. 
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and sometimes of friends. Ezcnses for pillage were never wanting." 
The supplies obtained in this latter manner he says^ were chiefly of 
clothes. 

"The lodging of the army we next speak of, which was obliged 
to be in divers places for protection and shelter from the severity 
of the winter. - Though this is a bad custom, but necessity con- 
strained us to it. The infantry was divided and lodged in two 
bodies, the hataille and the avant garde ; the cavalry in the adja- 
cent villages, and if a distant quarter was attacked, they instantly 
mounted to succor it. *And in every place they fortified themselves 
as well as they could, lodging in castles and churches, where, in 
case of attack, they could maintain themselves a couple of hours 
without assistance ; but, in spite of our care, there were many sur- 
prises, quoiqu'on hattit cheminjour et nuU. 

" The best intelligence to be had was from Us picoreurs, who 
spread over the country like flies, often bringing news of the enemy 
— car ces gens Id courent comme des lilvres, when they are fright- 
ened ; but when they are about to seize their prey, they absolutely 
fly — quand ih vont croquer quelqtie yroye — 1& volent 

"As for the manner of march, it was thus ; rendezvous was given 
to all the divisions at such an hour, in the most convenient place 
for the distribution of quarters, and from thence the diflj^rent corps 
marched to those appointed for them, and by taking different roads 
the expedition was great.''* 

Thus marched the army of the Hugonots, no longer avoiding, 
but most desirous of bringing their adversaries to an engagement ; 
but the Catholics were now no longer in the humor. The oppor- 
tunity had passed by for fighting with advantage; and it was 
resolved to re-enter Paris, and wait the arrival of the reinforcements 
for which the Queen was industriously negotiating in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. 

This determination of the Catholics threw the Prince into some 
perplexity. Action was necessary for him. Action was indispen- 
sable to one, half of whose force consisted of volunteers, whom it 
was impossible long to keep together. In the hope, therefore, of 
forcing the Catholics to an engagement, he resolved to besiege 
Chartres, a large and important city, not far distant from Paris, 
and commanding a wide extent of fertile country from which the 
capital drew abundant supplies. He trusted that a regard for his 
own reputation would oblige the Duke d'Anjpu to attempt its relief. 
And that there might be no time to provision the place, he set for- 
ward with extreme diligence, making sixty miles in three days, and 
sat down before the city on the 2nd of March. The Seigneur de 

' Mto. de La Noue. 
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Ligni^res bad, however, thrown himself into the town with a regt- 
ment of in&ntrj, and defended it with so much skill and resolntion^ 
that, though wretchedly fortified, he maintained it till the negotia- 
tions were opened which terminated in a peace. 

The minds of men in ffeneral were at this moment more inclined 
to moderation by the puolioation of a pamphlet from the pen of 
the Chancellor de THdpital, which, it is said, exercised a very 
Temarkable influence over public opinion } it is entitled, Discours 
des Raisins el Persuasions de la Puix en. Fan 1568, par M, h 
Chancelier de FBSpitaL A sketch of the state of affairs and of 
parties, by such a hand— and of the conclusions thence to be derived 
-^cannot fiiil to be universally interesting ; no apology is therefore 
made for prettv copious extracts. 

The pamphlet opens with a comparison of the strength of the 
two parties, in order to the examination of the chances in favor of 
the King finally subduing the Prince and the Hugonots by force. 
And here, though it is acknowledged that the King had the advan* 
tage in point of numbers, the real superiority is adjudged to the 
Hugonots. '< They are not a mob hastily collected together, and 
breaking into rebellion through temporary excitement, without 
order, chiefs, or discipline. They are men, warlike, resolute, and 
in despair. Their enterprises and confederacies well meditated 
(pampensSes) } their leaders men of discourse and action^ and 
followed and obeyed by those who esteem this cause the common 
cause of all^^by those who share the risk of the adventure, and are 
ready to peril all that men prize most dearly for the defence of their 
wives, and children, namely houses, goods, fortunes, honors, estates^ 
and advancement Necessity and despair render them obedient ; a 
disposition which is increased by the high opinion they entertain of 
their chief, whose ambition is restrained by that common feeling 
which the ancients called lein de concorde. The camp of the King, 
cm the contrary, is divided by contentions, jealousies, and emula* 
tions — ^unbridled ambition, insatiable avarice, uncontrollable licence^ 
and corrupted discipline there abide : the wills of all in opposi- 
tion, in short the dissensions universal. The most part, however, 
even of these desire peace. Some have parents, brothers, children 
in the opposite bands; and while many have joined us against their 
secret conscience, and dread a victory which will destroy those of 
their own religion ; others follow only for plunder. In short, the 
Catholic party is a construction formed of ill-assorted pieces. Many 
have already forsaken their standards ; all are weary of the war ; 
and, even among the common people every one murmurs ; enter* 
taining discontents and strange suspicions aaoording to every man's 
individual humor." 

<^ But; it is urged, on the other hand, the King may make use of 
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foreigners in his defence, and if he pays them well, need fear no 
mormurs from them. And how is he to pay them ? The treasury 
is almost utterly exhausted. . . And pray consider this. Will the 
native French troops be content to remain unpaid, in poverty, con- 
tempt, envy, and jealousy ] and see as their only recompcnce the 
Burgundians, Italians, Swiss, Germans, and Scotch satisfied and 
preferred before them ? No doubt they will soon forsake their 
standards, and the foreigners will refuse to fight when there are na 
longer Frenchmen to lead the way. Besides, what are these 
foreigners worth after all *t The Italian is good for nothing, excepts 
pour /aire la mine. The German is to be suspected on account of 
his religion. The Swiss is of little service save in defence, (d se 
de/endre) besides le Suisse est malade et rompu coutumihrement, ne 
peut vivresix mois en campagne, pour la salete et negligence ahruii 
qui lui est naturel,^ — so that this plague already begins to infest 

the rest of the army." " But it is further said, we will 

defeat them in a battle and then make our own conditions ! But, 
it is well known they have hitherto preferred to confront every 
danger, and have found every suffering light compared with the 
severity of those laws with regard to conscience, that have been 
imposed upon them — death being more welcome to these men than 
slavery and the reproaches of their fellow-citizens.'' 

'^ To exterminate them all is impossible ; at least sans un longueur 
extreme, which would fill this kingdom with fire, blood, cruelty, and 
ruin ; pestilence, famine, poverty, and anxiety — and with robbers, 
brigands, and foreigners, who would occupy the nests thus left 
empty. Let Champagne serve for an example — ^a desert ! and so 
miserable, that the wretched inhabitants have nothing left but to 
die of disease, hunger, and despair ! Certainly, this universal 
conflagration must end in the entire ruin of the kingdom ; and we 
are yet but at the coup d'essai,* Deprive men of all hope of peace, 
and drive them to utter despair, and the past horrors would prove 
but the opening of the tragedy. 

^' But grant we do destroy them, what shall be done with their 
innocent children ? And if we spare themy will they not grow up 
in an extreme /elonie et rage, resenting the cruelty exercised upon 
their fathers, and deprived, in their opinion most unjustly, of their 
inheritances. Will they not enter into fresh intrigues and conspi- 
racies ? By this method you would rather sow than bury dissensions 
•—it would be to nourish a dreadful and invincible Hydra. 

'^ But suppose the King should lose a battle? In that case, the 
most part of his servants would desert him, and, led by the same 
interest which drew them to his party, would seek that of his ad- 

> On account of the dirt and brutal negligence which is natural to him. 
* Beginning, 
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versaries. Tbonsands and thonsancls who follow his Btandards n&w, 
urged by terror or the hope of gain, would be seen to turn their 
coats .... I may hcldly affirm the h>8s of one battle would prove the 
loss of the kingdom J' 

He then goes on to paint the universal insubordination, love of 
licence, disregard of all authority and order that was rapidly spread- 
ing through the Catholic population, invading society from its 
highest to its lowest degree, << whence the most horrible crimes and 
execrable villanies are becoming familiar by use and accamtumancej 
80 that this war is rapidly filling France with pestilent and detest- 
able monsters — so powerful is the effect of custom, which overcomes 
nature and leads to vice and dissolution — a gulf into which it is 
easy enough to fall, but whence it is impossible to return. 

<^ There are who think that the King, being appointed to admin«> 
ister justice, he ought to pursue with the sword those who have 
most unjustly disturbed the state ; and that rebel and corrupted 
members ought to be cut off at any price, hazard, or loss whatso- 
ever. This is specious, but it is captious and perilous — repugnant 
to justice, to God the author of justice, and to the duty owing to 
the King. For, as a physician seeks to cure, and not to destroy, so 
the justice and the glory of God seek the amendment of men, and 
not through cruelty, blood, injury, and contumely, the violation and 
perversion of humanity .... And let us inquire whether, after all, 
the evil among these men — sabjects as well as ourselves of the King, 
be so utterly incurable .... Among all those who have joined the 
other party, not one has attempted to throw off the authority (Joug) 
of the King, such being manifestly contrary to the principles of 
their religion. All acknowledge the King as natural Sovereign and 
supreme Prince ; — all affirm, that honor, service, and obedience are 

his due It is notorious that fear alone has driven them to 

this alternative. They are men, not angels, and nature teaches 
them that to protect liberty and life against oppression is not only 
equitable but holy, and according to law — ^law, it may be, unwrit- 
ten and untaught of men, but impressed by divinity on the spirit 
of every rational creature. 

^' Such are the causes of dissension. And shall he be called an 
enemy to the republic who seeks to extinguish this flame ? As a 
father, having two children who disagree, seeks not to destroy the 
one he loves least in order to give pre-eminence to the one he pre- 
fers, but studies to preserve both by moderation and a settlement 
of their disputes, and thus to secure two props for his old age : — 
so the King, full of love and charity, ought not to suffer a bloody 
animointy in one party to cause the extermination of the other, if 
he possess in any way the means to reconcile them^ and lead both 
back to their duty. 
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<<^BaV say some, 'it is a disgrace for a Prinoe tb capitulate 
with his Bubjects.' Vile and pestilent sentiment ! Invented by the 
enemy of man, of peace, and of virtue. Is it disgraceful to disenn 
tangle disputes about the rights of each, and demand an equal resped 
from and impose an equal Taw upon all ? If one nde give the lawi 
and another receive it, what is this but victory ? Is it disgraceful 
to promise that the Kins will remain their Prince and they hia 
aubjects ? . . . But if the King deprive them of liberty, he make^ 
them slaves, not subjects; he becomes their oppressor, not their 
Prince; in restoring their liberty he constitutes himself a Prince, 
for princedom is the rule over free men. 

** The word < liberty' implies liberty of conscience— of the soul 1 
The mere brutal liberty of speech and action is unworthy so ezceU 
lent a name, due alone to that of the mind, the highest attribute of 
man — of thought, the most excellent of actions. Many call such 
liberty, licence ; but it is long since the Council have decided other* 
wise, and agreed that the minds of the King's subjects must be left 
in peace — minds which neither fire nor torture could bend from the 

firm persuasion that dwells within them This it is which is 

in truth to persecute the Prince — to attempt to force him from a 
holy and salutary reconciliation, by menaces of aharidoning him if 
he dttempU it. What is this but to tyrannize over and cpprem 
himf 

<' Those who, defended from the perils of war, desire the Kine 
to pursue his point, and hazard with his own estate Uie loss and 
ruin of all these people, show but little humanity — and too openly 
disj^ay that spirit of hatred, vengeance, and fury, of which their 
sanguinary opinions have formerly given proof. Their, advice is the 
advice of enemies to the republic — ^for such ought all to be esteemed 
who prefer the gratification of their private animosities to the gene«» 
ral salvation. They guild their counsel with that specious pretence, 
the honor of the King . • . but the true honor of a King is to know 
how far to give way to the spirit of the times — ^and always to yield 
to necessity. 

^^ Let us, then, terminate this cruel wai^^let this blessed peace 
shine forth. — Peace I which will render the King formidable to all 
Europe.— Peace 1 which will render France happy, invincible, honor* 
able, and worthy of eternal praise ! 

'^ Dry up the source of the torrent, and the waters will cease to 
flow. These formidable chiefs may, without difficulty, be diverted 
from their course — ^a course not the result of choice, but of neces^* 
sity ; let all cause for apprehension cease ; and can we doubt, since 
we know they are not madmen, that they will prefer a natural 
dependence upon their King, with all its attendant advantages, to 
their present precarious situation ? 
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' '^ Had sncli a metliod been pnrsaed from the year 1562; Franoe 
would now have been happy ; but those who, thinking to weaken 
their enemies, have pushed and harassed them by a thousand inju- 
rieS; have only strengthened the cause of their adversaries, forcing 
them into those high and daring enterprises which had never else 
been thought of — ^I allude to the courts (of Parliament) and othersi 
who have kept them ever on the alert^ either as suffering, or as expect- 
ing to suffer. Is there one however gentle who has not been forced 
into resistance f And, indeed, of what value is the mere name of 
public peace to them, when each in his individual capadity feels ex- 
posed to all the distractions and horrors of war ? 

''These words will sound harsh, but I cannot soften them; 
necessity, stronger than my will, tears them from my heart ; truth 
must be preferred to flattery. For it is cheating and treachery to 
hide the truth when the public weal is in question. Experience, 
the instructor of fools, now plainly instructs us that we must deal 
tenderly by these men. The true way to destroy their secret oon-i 
federacies is to take away the necessity for them ; treating them not 
as enemies, but as children of that republic of which the King is 
chief : for if we consider justly, it is we who have put arms into 
their hands — ^the plots against them on all sides being kept so little 
secret — ^tfae disfavor in which they stood being so evident — the 
menace of the rupture of the edict and publication of the Council 
(of Trent) so open — ^the injustice so manifest— Uiey must have been 
brutally stupid, if they had sat still.'' 

He concludes by recommending the immediate banishment of 
turbulent spirits on both sides, the most rigorous and impartial 
administration of justice, and the strict maintenance of the edicts, 
and concludes : — 

'' Let us hear no more of these pests who corrupt the natural 
goodness of our Prince by their infanious counsels— destroying that 
ancient dibanairetS of our Kings of France, by which they so long 
have maintained this crown, supported by the pure and loyal French 
heart, not by tyranny, blood, and cruelty. Such things augur ill for 
our State, and seem to forerun its decay. The judgment of Qod 
humbles the lofty, and annihilates the strong. Let the King use 
clemency, he shall meet it from God ; let him open his heart, God 
will not close his ; let him for the sake of the republic obliterate 
his resentment, and soon will she with usury acknowledge the bene- 
fit ; let the King forget his own ill-will to his subjects, and they 
will forget their evil dispositions towarde him, will forget their 
very selves, to honor and obey him."* 

Such were the feelings and opinions of De THdpital in the present 
crisis of affairs. 

» Ob. de Castlenau, 45, p. 221. 

vol.. IT. — 9. 
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The Qaeen^ though Trnmoved by such tender coDBideratioiiSy 
seemed in appearance, it is true, resolved to follow his advice, but 
her impressible mind had surrendered itself to the influence of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and under his direction was meditating the 
blackest treachery. Perceiving that the Hugonots were now become 
far too strong to be resisted in the field by any force she could at 
present command, she resolved to abandon the idea of continuing 
the contest openly, and by those arts in which she was, alas ! but 
too well instructed, to lure these generous and too confiding adver* 
saries to the secret snare she had prepared for them. 

Deputies, namely, Louis Seigneur de Lansac, Armand de Gontaut 
de Biron, and Henri de MIsmes Seigneur de Malasise, were de- 
spatched to the Hugonot camp. They were met by the Cardinal 
de Ch§ltillon^ and as mediators, Thomas Saokville on the part of the 
English, and Guy Cavalcanti, a noble Florentine, were admitted to 
the conference. The conditions offered were more favorable than 
those of the Pacification of 1563 had been. The Kmg confirmed 
the Edict of Amboise, and annulling all exceptions, restrictions, and 
interpretations posterior to it, pronounced abolition of the past. 
General liberty of worship was granted everywhere, and all estates, 

dignities, places, &c., restored By another article the 

foreign troops on both sides were to be disbanded, and the towns 
taken by the Protestants to be given up— they thus once more ac^ 
cepting as their only guarantee for the performance of the articles, 
the too doubtful honor of the King and his Mother. 

To these proposals the Admiral and the Prince lent a most un- 
willing ear. They placed no confidence in the friendly demonstra- 
tions of the Court, and believed that the more advantageous the 
offers, the greater was the cause for suspicion ; and they urged that, 
unless some fortresses, and the means of having recourse to arms in 
case of necessity were conceded, no propositions for peace could 
with any safety be entertained — but the general voice of the army 
was against them. Weary of the war, anxious to return to their 
families, '^ and tempted by that sweet name of peace," both nobility 
and common soldiers began to rise tumultuously Q^/or in popular 
unions aU wish to interfere in the government^ declaring they would 
abandon the Prince if the proposals were not accepted." Even 
Casimir joined the' general voice, " tempted by the reason of the 
thing, or — his present reward not answering his expectations — by 
the promise on the part of the King to reimburse him his arrears of 
pay."* . 

In vain the Admiral represented that this negotiation was a mere 
artifice on the part of the enemy to separate. and disarm the party 

' Davila, Guerro Civile di Francia. 
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in order with more facility to crush them — ^that their adversaries' 
affairs were in the worst condition^ and that a little patience was 
alone wanting to secure the success of the cause. The army was not 
to be persuaded, and the nobility, more especially, showed such a 
disposition to abandon the enterprise and return home^ that Cond^, 
half conyinced. yielded to the torrent^ and the Admiral was forced 
to bow to necessity. His clear apprehension of thines was not, 
however, to be clouded by the flattering expectations which deluded 
the rest. 

During the negotiations^ the Admiral had, indeed, been called 
away to Orleans to attend the death-bed of his wife, a circumstance 
that unfortunately must have tended to weaken the force of his 
opposition to any peace concluded without securities. And now to 
that harassing pain, experienced by men compelled to allow of 
measures, the evil consequences of which — ^gifted with the melan* 
choly prescience of Cassandra, they alone discern — ^was added that 
anguish which a man of his temper feels at losing the partner of his 
domestic life. His lady had embraced the cause of Reform with 
still more enthusiasm than her husband, and the gravity of her 
manners, the purity of her conduct, and her tenderness to the un- 
happy, had obtained for her the respect, not only of her own partyi 
but of all. She died at Orleans of a fever, caught in visiting the 
Infected hospitals, where she attended in person on the maimed and 
wounded soldiers, exhorting them to submission and patience. This 
illustrious lady died March, 1568. There is something extremely 
melancholy in the fate of Coligny, whose grave and cold exterior 
concealed a heart of the deepest feeling, obliged during so large a 
portioa of his life, to maintain, in support of his principles, a con- 
test, of which he was far too clear-sighted not to perceive the evil, 
the hazard, the despair. 

The ministers of religion seem to have shared in the misgivings 
felt by the Admiral ; they were loud in their reproaches, and accused 
Condi of being seduced by a desire once more to indulge in the 
delicious intoxications of the Court; but the Prince, a man greatly 
altered and amended by a few more years' experience, showed no 
such disposition. Discouraged, anxious, and doubtful, he retired, 
as did the Admiral, to his country seat. The Admiral went to 
Chatillon ; but the Prince, desirous to avoid giving the slightest 
cause for offence, forbore to return to St. Valeri, which lay in his 
own government of Picardy, but went with his wife and children to 
Noyers, an estate situated in Burgundy, and, in consequence, in the 
Grovernment of Tavannes. 

<< The Admiral apprehended the Edict would never be observed. 

» Abb^ Perau, Vie Col. 
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He perceived an intention to revenge the day of Means ; for even 
during the negotiations the Catholics let out that they would have 
their revenge soon. One of our negotiators sent word that thej 
often heard such language used, and perceived a hidden indignation 
in those with whom they conferred. Several at the Court adver- 
tised their connexions and friends to be upon their guard, for they 
would certainly be betrayed if they did not go to work carefully : 
advice one should have thought sufficient to awaken those who were 
so anxious to lay their heads upon the pillow of peace ; but no - 
warnings had any effect to restrain the torrent which had already 
overflowed its banks.^ 

^^The chiefs/^ he adds, ^^ anxiously desired some towns for a 
security ; but when they demanded any better security than oatha 
and proQiises, ils/urent renvoyis bien loin, as if they had despised 
the royal authority; so they felt obliged to be content with what 
was offered/' 

'' Many thought/' says Castlenau, ^^ that the peace would not 
last long ; and that the King, holding the towns, and having the 
Hugonots disarmed, would never fulfil what he had felt constrained 
to grant."" 

Upon the other hand, these apparently favorable conditions ex- 
cited, as usual, the jealous discontents and murmurs of the Catho« 
lies. The Parisians broke out into loud abuse, accusing the Queen* 
of favoring the Hugonots in order to foment divisions and increase 
her own power. The Pope and the Catholic Princes seem to have 
been again at fault, and expressed themselves ill satisfied with the 
pacification. The Queen, through her ambassadors, made her apolo- 
gies. And Davila has put into her mouth a long defence of her 
proceedings addressed to the Ambassadors of Venice, wherein, after 
recapitulating the events of the last years in order to demonstrate 
her uniform adherence to the Catholic party — a demonstration not 
very easily brought out — she concludes by saying, ^' That it was 
the necessity of her affairs which obliged her to grant a pacification, 
in order to rid the country once more of the Germans, and that she 
might have time to take breath, to divide the enemy, and so to 
escape a present danger. That she placed the future in the hand 
of God, with a lively hope of at length compassing the desired end; 
and that a day would come which would prove the purity of her 
soul, and the rectitude of her intentions. La candidezza deUa «ita 
anima e la rettitudine dei swoifiniJ*^ 

' M^m. de la None, p. 214. '} M^m. de Castlenau. 

• A curious trait in the character of Catherine occurs in this speech. 
Allading to the death of the Duke of Guise, she says, ** Onde le gmU regiB 
reataronno aema capo—perch^ era tconvene vole alia tesso e alia pro/esHone sua 
eh'ella eommandaate aU escerito — ^ altro non era, tufficienU a tottmer fud 
puo,'' — ^Davila. 
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Such were the evil auspices under which the peace of Longjumeati 
was concluded ! Named by some, in miserable mockery from the 
title of one of its negotiators^ La Paix Malasise, It was published 
upon the 20th March, 1568. 

The person who ventured to express his dissatisfaction at this 
pacification in the loudest manner, was John William of Saxony,^ 
who now, in the aid of the Queen-Mother, had crossed the frontiers^ 
and was approaching Paris with 5000 roisters. The spirit which 
' governed these bands of brutal mercenaries, and the awe they ex- 
cited in those who employed them, is not ill exemplified by what 
follows. 

The Queen, after the breaking out of the war, had despatched 
Gastlenau into Germany to negotiate a levy of roisters on the part 
of the King. He went to John William of Saxony, bearing with 
him as a present the portraits of the Eang and Queen,' richly set 
in diamonds. " This present was most agreeable to John William, 
who, (a Lutheran,) set aside all other considerations to prepare to 
serve their Majesties, so he assembled with great diligence 5000 
reisters, and losing not a day, crossed the Rhine, and in five weeks 
he brought them to Retel."* But when he arrived there, he was 
met by intelligence from the Queen that the negotiations were nearly 
concluded. She was, it seems, under the greatest possible appre- 
hensions as to the manner in which John William might resent his 
useless journey, and the disappointment of his expectations, both 
as respected pay and plunder. She sent for Castlenau to court| 
where, after assuring him that the negotiations were now too far 
advanced to be interrupted, she requested him to explain to the 
Duke the present state of affairs, and the absolute necessity the 
King lay under of concluding a peace with his subjects ; offering 
four months' pay in acknowledgment of John William's services ; 
one month's portion to be paid down in ready money. Castlenau 
having reached the German camp, Duke William summoned his 
colonels and captains together in order that they might be present 
when he received the Queen's message, but so soon as the commu- 
nication was made, he burst into a violent rage, saying, " That he 
greatly pitied the King, to be forced to send them such intelligence 
as this — intelligence as unpleasant to his reisters as it was to him- 
self: and he looked upon it as dishonoring them to bring them into 
France and give them no opportunity of giving an account of the 
Hugonots. That th^y had good hopes, too, to have met John 
Gasimir, his brother-in-law, in fight, and taught him the difference 

' Second son of John Frederick, whom Charles the Fifth had despoiled of 
the electorate of Saxony. From him sprang the Dukes of Saxe Weimer. 
* M^m. de Castlenau. ' Ibid. 

9» 
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between the good eause of the King, and the bad one of his snb* 
jects ; and that to leave France without doing anything would be 
to expose himself to the ridicule and laughter of all Germany.'' 

Being, however, at last, with much difficulty, made sensible thai 
it was neither reasonable nor possible to plunge France once more 
into a civil war, in order to find work for himself and his men, he 
consented to lead his forces into Picardy, and go himself to Court^ 
where the Queen exhausted all her flatteries and caresses to please 
and satisfy him. '< For there was,'' adds Castlenau, '^ terrible appre- ' 
hensions entertained in the council of both the Dukes Gasimir and 
John William — who were brothers-in-law, both Germans, puisnes 
of their houses, poor, and powerfully armed — lest they should 
choose to unite together and undertake aught against the state, 
comme ih en avoient beau jeu par nos divisions. Though it is true 
they did not affect the same party, their religions being different ; 
for Duke John William was of the confession of Augsburg, and 
Duke Casimir of that of Calvin and Beza, between whom lies as 
great a difference as between Catholic and Protestant.^ The difficulty 
of contenting John Casimir was at least as great as that of satisfy- 
ing John William. 

The King had, as before, at the pacification, undertaken to fulfil 
all the obligations which the Prince de Cond^ lay under to his rois- 
ters. Casimir, whose dealings in war were conducted with all the 
sharpness and exactness of a petty tradesman — had made a very 
advantageous bargain with his brothers in religion. Besides the 
usual capitulations which the reisters made, there was an article in 
those of Prince Casimir which bore, that over and above the ser* 
vice of four months, including that of their return, if they entered 
but by a day into the fifth or sixth month, they should be paid en« 
tirely as if they had served the whole time." * 

^' It being therefore agreed that the King should enter into the 
capitulation as if they had been raised for his service, I was sent 
with ample commission to discharge the obligations." On joining 
Casimir, '^ I found him with his Germans already on their march to 
return home. The money, however, did not arrive, and while they 
waited for it five weeks the four months expired. They entered 
upon the fifth and demanded full pay according to capitulation." 
If it were difficult to provide the pay of four months, it was impos- 
sible to collect it for five. '^ I endeavored to satisfy Casimir, and 
went so far as to promise him a present for himself of 1200 crowns 
—but he would not consent, knowing that his reisters and lansque- 
nets would insist upon their entire month; and that if the business 

> M^m. de Castlenau, 45, 6, 4, ch. 10. * M^m. de Castlenau. 
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were not speedily dispatcbed, another month would begin which 
must also be discharged. But they sent me word from Court that 
to answer this demand was impossibloi that the utmost they could 
raise, would be twelve or fourteen hundred crowns. They were 
seeking money on every «ufe*— and that the remainder I must fix 
some term to pay at the fairs of Frankfort. This was a new diffi* 
culty, and led us so far, that instead of proceeding, Duke Casimir, 
protested he should be constrained by his Colonels and Beit-mas- 
ters to return to Paris, and seek the Admiral and the Prince dont 
lis desotent tous les maux du monde" 

It was the advice given by the Cardinal de Lorraine and by the 
Guises and their partisans to the King, to recall Duke William with 
all his forces, and set him to fall on and exterminate Duke Casimir^ 
and thus rid himself of the difficulty. Duke William, it appears, 
was perfectly indifferent how he was employed, provided he found 
work. He cared not whether it was against his brother-in-]aw^ 
against the King himself, or the King's enemies ; so with a threat 
of these extremities Castlenau once more sought Duke Casimir, and 
in this way succeeded in persuading him to a composition. It was 
agreed that one month's pay should be considered a sufficient com- 
pensation for the fifth and sixth months, and Casimir pocketing in 
addition the present of 1200 crowns, at length delivered France 
from his presence.^ '^ And for this service," adds Castlenau, great 
were the thanks and praises I received on my return. And the 
government of St. Dizier was given me — which, when I was Am- 

< Some may have the curiosity to see John Casimir's receipt in its origi- 
nal form : I subjoin it here : — 

"Nous Jean Casimir Comte Palatin deRhin, tant en notre nom, qn'en celoi 
de nos Colonels et ReistreSy'confessons avoir re9U de Mauvissifere, Chev. de 
Tordre du Roi, T. C, et commissaire g^n^ral de sa majesty, depute pour 
traiter ayec nous, nos dits Colonels, Reistres-mestres, et Restres outre et 
par dessus la somme de 460,497 livres 4 sols, et I'accord fit ayec nos dits 
Reistres pour la somme de 65,845 liyres 18s., pour la taxe de la plus value 
des ^speces en AUemagne, la somme de 120,000 livres, en ecus, sols et^pis- 
toles. A quoy 11 se serot accord^ avec le Colonel Molsbourg au nom de tous 
ces autres Colonels, Reistres-mestres, et Reistres, et aussi pour quelquea 
joumees qu'ils pretendoient avoir entr^ dans la cinqui^me mois, et pass^ le 
20me Mai, centre la capitulation et accord, et pour faire acheminer nos 
troupes et sortir en diligence hors du royaume. Ce que nous promettons 
au dit S. de Mauvissi^re ensemble de lui faire vendre tous les ohevaux, 
boeufs, vaches, et baggages qui se trouveront avec les dits Reistres appar- 
tenir aux sujets du Roi, en temoin de quoi lui avoir bailie ce present cer- 
tificat pour lui servir et faire valoir & son remboursement envers sa Majesty 
outre la charge que nous avons donn^ au Sieur Junius, notre conseiller de 
toutes nos affaires d'en temoigner et pour ce Tavons sign^ de notre main le 
21 jour de Mai, 1568. J. Casimib/' 
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bassador in England, was taken away to be pledged to the Bake of 
Guise, for which I received no satisfaction then or since." 

I have in the account of the second troubles, forborne to inter- 
rupt the narrative by any description of the war in the provinces. 
It was carried on with the usual circumstances of injustice, rapine, 
and cruelty, the only incident of any importance beiug the occupa- 
tion of La Rochelle by the Hogonots. 



BOOK IV. 

THIBD TROUBLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE THIRD TROUBLES. 

PKEFIDIOUS CONDUCT OF THE COUET. — THE PRINCE AND ADMIRAL 
TAKE REFUGE AT LA BOCHELLE. — THE QUEEN OF NAY ABBE 
AND HEB OHILDBEN JOIN THEM. / 

"This second peace/' says Matthieu, "displeased alike those 
l?bo had demanded it as expedient, and those who had granted it 
as necessary. It left the evil in its full extent — it closed no wounds 
^it healed no divisions — ^it was as a few ashes thrown upon an 
immense furnace."*— Conclvided with the most insidious views on 
the one side— and signed with a misgiving heart on the other-— 
short was the breathing time it allowed — the ink was scarcely dry 
that attested its ratification^ before causes of contention and suspi- 
cion arose. 

"The peace being signed/' says La None," "those of the Reli- 
gion having dismissed their foreigners, retired severally to their 
private houses and laid down their arms, expecting the Catholics 
to do the same. But they, contenting themselves with promising 
— thought of nothing less than performance. They remained armed 
and continued to hold the towns and passges of the rivers, so that 
11^ two months the Hugonots found themselves entirely at their 
iQerey. Then those who had been most urgent in demanding the 
peace were constrained to confess that they had committed a great 
error. But people must drink as they have brewed — toute fois il 
tfa apparence que la breuvage eera amlre/* The Prince, the Ad- 
^«kl, his brother^ and the principal chiefs of the party, as I have 

' Matthieuy Hist. Charles IX. ' Matthieu; La Noue ; De Thou. 
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said, their hearts heavy with disappointed expectation — ^suspicions 
of the present and distrustful of the future, were no longer to be 
seen at Court — where Cond^ had formerly been found anxiously 
soliciting those great charges to which he aspired, and the others 
endeavoring by their influence to regulate the administration of 
affairs and provide security for their oppressed party. They appear 
to have ceased to hope or expect anything from a government on 
whose good faith not the slightest dependence was now to be placed, 
and they returned to their country seats seeking consolation in do- 
mestic life for their wounded feelings, and busying themselves in 
agriculture, endeavored to restore their private fortunes, shattered 
by the extraordinary expenses they had incurred. But even the 
peace of obscurity was denied. 

In the first place it was out of their power, they found, to in- 
fluence others of their party to imitate the submission they practised 
themselves — they had laid down their arms and retired to their 
estates, but many of the towns, terrified at the recollection of past 
horrors, positively refused to receive the royal garrisons. . Among 
these were Montauban, Sancerre, Albi, Milhaud; Castres — ^and last, 
and most important of all, La Koehelle. 

The Admiral was also accused of maintaining a correspondence 
with the Prince of Orange, and for this there seems to have been 
some foundation ; for it is certain that a party of Hugonots, under 
Coqueville, were marching at this time in aid of the Protestants in 
the Low Countries. Coqueville was followed and overthrown at 
St. Valery, by the Mar^chal de Coss6, upon which the Prince de 
Cond^ thought proper to disavow hinv. But the conduct of the 
Catholics more than ever justified the fears and precautions of the 
Hugonots. Their army was kept together — ^their Swiss and Italians 
retained — French companies distributed throughout the provinces, 
and in such a manner as to be ready to march on the first notice. 
It was known that the government was strengthening its alliances 
with Germany — ^while at the same time the privilege of openly 
exercising their religion, stipulated for by the Hugonots, was ren- 
dered valueless by the violences of the Catholics in the towns- 
violences which, if not actually encouraged by the Court, were in 
no single instance punished or repressed. The publication of the 
Council of Trent, in defiance of all good faith, was once more made 
a matter of consideration in the Council — and alarming rumors 
were spreading upon all sides. It was whispered that the Cardinal 
de Lorraine was unremittingly inciting the Queen to imitate the 
bloody example set by the Duke of Alva, in Flanders — ^and the 
imagijEiations of the Religious were filled with dismal images. The 
public execution of their chiefs, the indiscriminate slaughter of 
themselves and their innocent &milies; were the visions of terror 
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6i:cited by that fearful speetaole of cruelty which waa being carried 
on in their neighborhood, and was perpetually before them J Mean- 
time the Catholic pulpits rang with the most violent denunciatious. 
It was openly prophesied that the Hugonots had not three months 
to live — that after the vintage they would be exterminated to a 
man, and the doctrine was publicly and audaciously upheld — that 
any opposition on the part of the King to such proceedings would 
expose him, as he would well deserve, to be tonsured and im- 
prisoned in a cloister for life. It was further inculcated that to 
make peace with heretics was a crime — to keep faith with them a 
weakness — and to murder them an act most acceptable to God. 
These atrocious sentiments gave birth to actions as atrocious — the 
Hugonots were universally insulted, and insults were speedily fol- 
lowed by outrage and murder. In Amiens and at Auxerre the 
unhappy Reformed were massacred by hundreds — at Clermont in 
Auvergne, a Protestant, omitting at the F^te Dieu to adorn his door 
with tapestry, was burned alive by the populace — the magistrates 
neither interfering to prevent, nor to punish the deed. The second 
son of the Count de Telide was murdered in cold blood by the Baron 
des Arcs ; his brother, the Count de Sommervive, who, during the 
last troubles, had carried on in the South a war of execrable cruelty, 
participating in the crime. The murderer had him poignarded,'^ 
says IVAubign^, ''he being the thirtieth, saying he had good autho- 
rity for what he did."^ The Baron D'Armance, a man universally 
respected, was poignarded as he stood at his own door holding his 
infant daughter in his arms — ^but the atrocious murder of Eapin 
was, if possible, yet more unjustifiable. This gentleman, attached 
to the Prince de Cond^, being dispatched by the King to make 
known the Edict of Pacification to the Parliament of Toulouse, 
and require its registry, was by that body seized in defiance of the 
amnesty, and executed for the share he took in the disorders of the 
city in the year 1662. 

The worst feature of the times, both as regarded the fate of the 
Protestants, and the existence of all regular government, was the 
disposition openly manifested by the Catholics to run into leagues 
and associations. I have already alluded to the first faint Mgage- 
mentSy as a judicious French author calls them, of that monstrous 
and gigantic association which, under the well known title of the 
League, is notorious, and well nigh terminated in the ruin and dis- 
memberment of France. In lt567, we find another association of 
the same nature, set on foot by Tavannes, in Burgundy. The sub- 
scribers covenanting to unite " (out Vaide et devoir qui nous sera 
possible to support our chief in suppressing all enterprises made 

' D*Aubignd ; De Thou, &c. ' M6m. de TaTannes. 
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against onr religion/' and to maintain the honse of Yalois — and for 
this purpose to subscribe according to each man's capacity, for the 
purpose of purchasing horses and arms — the money to be employed 
by the above chief at his discretion. The above agreement to be 
maintained without regard to friendship, relationship, or any alliance 
contracted with those of the opposite party. Lastly, " we swear 
and promise to keep this matter secret from every person whom* 
soever he may be — whether wife, brothers, or other. To speak of 
it in no company ; never to reveal it directly or indirectly, by word 
or writing, except as shall be permitted and commanded by the 
Chief.'" 

" For," says Tavannes in his Memoirs, " these things determined 
the Sieur de Tavannes, in his opinion, that prudence required to set 
on foot some invention to save good men. Should the Hugonots 
show more zeal for their party than the Catholics for the ancient 
religion ? Means must be found to assist the King, the government 
being in the hands of women ; so he, resolving to oppose intelli- 
gence to intelligence, league to league, made the confrMe of the 
Saint Esprit — uniting the ecclesiastics, nobility, and rich inhabit- 
ants of the towns. The purpose being to enrol men at arms, levy 
money, appoint inspectors, spies, and messengers. The success jus- 
tified the design, each parish in Dijon paid their men for three 
months. Burgundy enrolled 5,500 men."* 

1 De Thou, Hist. Davila. 

The Admiral, it has been said, some years afterwards, when he, as is 
by many believed, eiyoyed the confidence of Charles, counselled Mm to 
repay Tayannes for this piece of service by the loss of his head. 

It may, and it has been objected, that tike Catholics only opposed leagae 
to league, resistance to resistance ; but those who would put Uie Hugonot 
leagues, rendered absolutely necessary for the purpose of self-defence, and 
those of the Catholics, to support the most tyrannical oppression, upon the 
same level, are strangely to seek in the very first principles of justice. All 
the Hugonots ever sought was to be allowed to enjoy the common and equal 
rights of subjects, and to have those laws and edicts maintained which 
secured their lives and fortunes from the violence of those who endeavored 
to deprive them of both, as well as that of liberty of conscience, which 
they of the Catholic religion themselves enjoyed. There never has been a 
question so mishandled, a cause so unrighteously decided as theirs. The 
error lies in a sort of assumption of unquestionable superiority by the 
Catholic writers, on the part of their church, as if the struggle of the Hugo- 
nots for liberty of conscience, was a positive invasion of the rights of 
others. It is forgotten he is the invader of the rights of others who en- 
deavors to impose by force, his own convictions upon his fellow-man. He 
is the author of schism ; he it is who rends the church of Christ asunder : 
who first refuses to enter into the fellowship of love with his brethren^ 
because they do not see things just in the light which he does himself. 

The Catholic party not only endeavored to force their opinions upon 

• others, by the most outrageous acts of cruelty and violence, but banded 

together in leagues to coerce the government to the destruction, against its 
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In 1568, an aseocnation was fofmed in Ofaampagne— the gorern- 
ment of the Duke de Guise-— where the origin of the league may 
be yet more distinctly remarked. The oath bears date, June 26th, 
1568. << We, the undersigned, desiring to discharge our duty, and 
fulfil our Christian vocation by maintaining the true Church of God, 
Catholic and Roman, in which we bave b^n baptized, according to 
the traditions held from the Apostles until now, desiring also to 
maintain the crown of France in the house of Yalds, swear and 
promise to assist in the maintenance of this league and fraternity, 
subscribing, according to our means, to assist the said society in all 
enterprises undertaken for the benefit of the present alliance. . . . 
which doing — the i^endship and fraternity of la mmte l^u4 jpre- 
aente shall be secured to them, aiding and defending them against 
all enterprises of the opposite party," &c. This, league, it wUl be 
remarked, is the first for mutuid defence and assistance. The object, 
professed at least, by the two preceding ones being to maintain the 
government. 

While the kingdom was thus agitated and divided, an ill-omened 
change took place in the form of the administration. << Now began,'' 
says Davila, '< and not before, the council called del gahinetto, in 
which were assembled, not those entitled by their birth or dignity 
to share the royal councils, but a few men chosen by the King, with 
whom in his own chamber he secretly conferred on the most private 
and recondite designs. The first elected to this confidence were, 
the Duke d'Anjou, the Chancellor de FHdpital, Lansac, Morvilliers> 
the Bishops de Limoges, Malasise, Biragues, and Yilleroy. These 
anxiously consulting upon the state of affairs, divers were the rea- 
smiings, arduous their deliberations. To plunge into a new war 
was impossible, and. to seize the chiefs who could not be persuaded 
to return to Court difficult — ^for they had retired, distrustful, to 
divers places, attentive to anything that might be conspired against 
them. The which difficulties having held the council many days 
in suspense, and the news coming in from all sides of fresh seditions 
and tumults, excited by the impatience of the Ca^hdicSy and the too 
great valor of the Protestants— -occasioning bloodshed, peril, and 
disturbance, it was at last resolved, to push those councils forward 
with more resolution, and with less scruple, which were directed to 
extirpate the root of these continual and obstinate tumults."^ 

In vain the Chancellor lifted up his warning voice, in vain remon- 
strated in the name alike of humanity and justice against the 
intended proceedings. The respect with which the young King 

pwn convictions, of a very large portion of the most valuable of thei? 
fellow-subjects. Can seditious proceedings arise from a more uiyustlfiable 
cause ? 

> Davila, Querre Civile di Francla. 
^ VOL. II. — 10. 
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listened to his advice, only served to inflame the jealousy and dislike 
with which the Queen was now beginning to look upon a servant 
whom no considerations could render obsequious or unjust. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine had long regarded him with aversion ; his influ- 
ence began rapidly to decline, and the moment was fast approaching 
when France was to be deprived of the services of this faithful ana 
devoted patriot. 

His last successful effort in the Cabinet was in resisting the pub- 
lication of a Bull, in which the Pope — allowing a certain part of 
the temporals of the Church to be alienated, made use of these ex- 
pressions, " That the money thus raised may be employed in the 
extermination of the Protestant religion." The remonstrances 
made by the Chancellor against allowing this clause to pass were bo 
urgent that it was at length agreed to omit it altogether, and peti- 
tion the Pope for a fresh Bull, in which the obnoxious expression 
should be left out. But this success only increased the animositj 
of the Queen, which she did not even attempt to disguise. No 
longer treated even with the mere external ceremonials of respecty 
biit openly stigmatised as a concealed Hugonot, and insulted as a 
traitor, De THdpital found all his influence at an end, and his efforts 
to avert, or at least moderate, the barbarous policy intended, inef- 
fectual — ^yet still he lingered, unwilling to abandon as lost the great 
cause in which he had been so generously engaged. But seeing 
even the confidence of the King at length entirely withdrawn and 
all possibility of being of the slightest use at an end, he refused to 
countenance, by his presence, councils he could not influence, and 
in the month of October in this year he retired from Court — to 
deplore in private that rapid progress of evil which he had so vainly 
endeavored to arrest, and to perish at last, a melancholy victim to 
the anguish inspired by the dreadful catastrophe. 

It was now August, and the Queen finding herself by the retreat 
of De THdpital, relieved from the presence of any one who could in 
the least control her plans, resolved to cafry into execution that 
project for the final destruction of the B^formed in France ; ^' with 
a view to which'' — according to Tavannes, '^ she had concluded the 
late treacherous peace.''^ 

The first attack was made upon the unfortunate Prince de Cond6. 
Taking advantage of a promise made at the time of the Pacification^ 
that the Hugonots should refund all the sums advanced by the 
King, for the discharge of their roisters, it was intimated to the 
Prince that immediate payment would be required. He was, at 
the same time, expressly given to understand that no general sub- 
scription for this purpose among the churches would upon any pre- 

> M^m. de Tavamies — ^Dayila. 
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tenee be pennitted; the King being resolved th^t no one should tax 
his subjects but himself, and therefore that the money must be paid 
by those chiefs, and by those alone who, in concert with the Prince, 
might be looked upon as the principal instigators of the war. 

This requisition struck Cond^ with the utmost dismay. Nothing 
approaching to the sum demanded could be raised, it amounted to 
300,000 crowns, and a general confiscation and sale of all the estates 
and property possessed by himself, the Admiral, and their principal 
firiends, would not suffice to liquidate the debt. It was evident 
nothing less than their total ruin was contemplated. Cond4 wrote 
in pathetic terms to the young King, complaining of the treatment 
his unhappy party received — appesding to his justice and com- 
passion, and praying for indulgence both with regard to the time of 
payment, and as to the methods of raising the sums in question. 

The heart of Charles, it is said, was touched by these impassioned 
pleadings, and he entreated his Mother to maintain the Edicts, and 
spare his people. His remonstrances only served to complete the 
ruin of the Chancellor, whose interference was detected, as it waa 
thought, in this appeal ; and the Queen, stimulated by the Cardinal 
de Lorraine, who had at length completely gained her ear, drove 
furiously on.* 

The next measure was directed to break the union maintained 
between the Churches and their powerful friends among the nobility 
and gentry, and by thus detaching them from each other, to destroy 
that bond which alone secured &em in some degree from the pro- 
jected tyranny. The formula of an oath was dispatched into the 
provinces which was to be administered— without exception of per- 
sons—and which obliged the recipient to swear, never to take arms 
without express permission of the Eang ; nor to join in any contri* 
bution of money whatsoever without such permission obtained.^ 

> De Thou— Davila. 

» " The Chancellor de THSpital," says De Thou, "being thus driven from 
the government of the state, the Queen freely, and without opposition from 
any one, inclined to the counsels of the majority ; and that now as every, 
thing was prepared for making war on the Protestants, she might more and 
more diminish their strength and unanimity, she transmitted to tiie governors 
of provinces the formula of an oath, by which they all should be required 
to bind themselves. It was to this effect, that they should testify before 
God, and swear in his name, that they acknowledged King Charles IX. for 
their supreme and natural Prince, and were ready to pay all honor, obedi- 
ence, and submission ; that they would never take up arms except at his 
express command ; nor would ever favor or abet those who might have 
taken them up against him, either with money, counsel, or in any other 
manner. That they would never levy money in any manner without his 
express command ; that they would bind themselves by no secret treaties, 
nor consent to them; but that if anything of that sort should come to their 
knowledge, they would apprize the King or his officers. That in the mean- 
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. This ins followed hj an edict, ordering all who professed the 
Beformed religion to resign, within a certain time, every oflSce and 
dignity they might chance to hold, Mid decreeing, that thenceforth 
none holding these opinions should, on any consideration, be 
nominated to such. This edict at once deprived Coligny of the 
office of High-admiral } D' Andelot of that of Captain-general of the 
French infantry^ and all the Protestant gentlemen of their Govern- 
ments.* 

But these measures were but the prelude of a last and most 
atrocious breach of faith. It was resolved immediately, and at one 
moment, to arrest every one of the leading Hugonot gentlemen, 
BOW living isolated in their several country-houses, and following 
ihe Duke of Alva's advice, " to cut off the taller flowers," 
' The Prince was still at Noyers, deliberating in the most cruel 
perplexity upon his situation, when intelligence of the most alarm- 
ing description reached him from every quarter. He was advised 
that ten companies had been thrown into Orleans; that the troops 
assembled ostensibly for the siege of La Eochelle, were marching 
into Burgundy; that the Duke de Montpensier and Martigues' had 
seized the passes of the Loire, and that the Duke de Guise had 
assembled forces upon the borders of Champagne, while the Mare- 
chal de Coss^ was doing the same in Picardy. Anxious, restless, 
undecided, unwilling to resume arms, and oiK^ more rush into a 
civil war-— the unhappy man repaired to Coligny for counsel, who, 
considering himself no longer safe at Ch^tillon, had already with his 
fsimily removed to the strong castle of Tanlai, which belonged to 
D' Andelot, and was situated in the neighborhood of Noyers. 

Here, as they were sitting together— engaged in the most painful 
oonsultations, the young Teligny, who had married a daughter of 
the Admiral, arrived from Court. "He bore letters," says De 
Thou, " from the King and Queen, filled with the most affectionate 
expressions; but his own words portended everything that was 
dismal." 

Soon afterwards one came in, bearing a letter which had been 
intercepted in the neighborhood. It contained these few ominous 
words, " The stag is in the snare, the hunt is up." And in the dead 
of that very night an unknown cavalier galloped past the chd.teaa 

while, with all humility, they would supplicate the royal Migesty to take 
them under his protection, as his very faithful and obedient subjects ; that 
prayer should be made for the health and safety of himself, the Queen- 
Mother, &c. ; and that they would willingly subject themselves to all the 
rigor of pains and penalties, if by their fault any disturbance should happen 
in their city (naming it). To the defence of which they would devote their 
lifes and fortunes.'* 
* Jh Thou. « Ibid. 
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of Nojers, soundiDg his load hunting horn^ and crying, ^^Le grand 
cer/est relanci d Nbyers.** 

For these two last warning it appears that the Prinoe was in* 
debted to Tavannes^ who having received orders to seize upon his 
person,^ feeling unwilling at once to compromise his own honor and 
safety by a proceeding which^ if events rendered it expedient, would 
afterwards be without scruple disavowed — had had recourse to 
these expedients to extricate himself from the unpleasant dilemma 
in which he stood. But Cond^ still hesitated, and entreated his 
mother-in-law, the Marquise de Rothelain, to go herself to Court^ 
and conjure the King, in his name, not to suffer promises so sacred 
as his to be violated-— edicts so solemnly enacted to be broken ; nor 
allow the enemies of the public peace, by the abuse of his name and 
authority, to accomplish their perfidious designs. But scarcely had 
the Marquise set forward before courier upon courier arrived from 
the Court, bearing the most earnest entreaties to the Prince and 
Admiral, '< to fly, ere it was yet too late, and seek shelter in some 
place of security." They were informed that Tavannes was march- 
ing upon Noyers ; that on all sides the Hugonots were surrounded, 
and that should their flight be one instant delayed, their destruction 
was inevitable. The imminence of the peril could no longer admit 
of doubt, and they resolved to attempt their escape instantly. 

On the 23d of August, the Prince made one last appeal to the 
King in a letter, wherein he cast on the restless spirit of the Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine the infamy '^ of those machinations by which inno- 
cent men, driven from their homes, with their wives and children 
in their arms, were compelled to wander from house to house with- 
out hope, and without consolation."* A declaration recapitulating 
all the wrongs and injuries that the Hugonots had endured since 
the &tal meeting at Bayonne, accompanied the letter. '' When that 
secret treaty with Alva was entered upon for the simultaneous de- 
struction of the Protestants in France and Flanders" — It enumerHted 
the causes of suspicion which had since arisen ; the levy of Swiss 
that had been made by Alva himself, though the coming of the 
Spaniards had formed the pretence for that measure ; lastly, the 
secret conferences held in Lorraine's own house between Mon- 
ceaux and Marchey in which was debated the means of intercepting 
Cond^ and Coligny if they had come to the Castle of Vinoennes. 

« Then, upon the conclusion of the peace, what followed ? 

Pair words, indeed; but not one city given up in execution of the 
edict. For of Lyons, le Puy en VeU/> ^y^n and Beaune, no 
satisfaction had been given. At Toulouse, Rapin, who had carried 
on the war in Languedoc, in his (Condi's) name, when by his com- 

> M^m. de Tavannes. "DeThou. 

10* 
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inaBd be had gone there after the edict, under the safeguard of the 
public faith and the King's letter, had been seized, and a sentence 
being carried against him, he was condemned to death upon the 
6fch of April, This had been followed not only by horrible private 
assassinations, but also by general massacres at Amiens, Auxerre^ 
Bourges, and Blois ; about which, upon account of Lorraine's vio- 
lence, no inquisition could be made. But the disgraceful murder 
of le Sieur de Cippierr^ was perpetrated either at the instigation, 
or witii the connivance of the Card. Louis de Guise, he openly 
protecting the murderers.'^ A complaint on account of the new 
edict which deprived himself and his friends of all their dignities 
followed : << on all sides,'' it went on, '^ unfortunate men are en* 
closed, as it were, in a net, in the midst of peace, by the military 
guards who occupy the gate-houses, bridges, and other passages . . 
. . . /' and concluded by saying he should await an answer at 
Noyers. But immediately after having dispatched it, the Prince 
and Coligny prepared for flight with their terrified and helpless 
fiimilies.^ 

<< He set out silently,'' says Matthieu, '' but his situation touched 
all hearts with pity, when they saw the first Prince of the blood 
setting forward in the extreme heats, with his wife great with child, 
carried in a litter, and three little children in the cradle, followed 
by the motherless family of the Admiral, consisting of one grown- 
up daughter, and the rest yet in the arms of their nurses. The 
wife of D'Andelot, too, was there with her little girl, but two years 
old, and several other ladies were of the company. The only escort 
for this troop of helpless women and children, was 150 horse, 
headed by the two brave and affectionate fathers." 

They journeyed on as rapidly as possible, for their sole chance 
of safety lay in crossing the Loire before they could be overtaken, 
and then seeking shelter in La Kochelle ; but the country was 
filled with troops, and the bridges of the Loire already occupied. 
They therefore determined to attempt a ford not commonly known, 
and arrived at it when the river, " usually," says Davila " so broad 
and so furious, was so far diminished by the long drought, that 
they crossed with little difficulty." The Prince carrying his 
voungest infant oa his arm, and clasped to his bosom. But scarcely 
had they reached the southern bank, when turning round, they 
descried the cavalry of their enemies in full pursuit, crowding 
rapidly upon the opposite side. An event now happened certainly 
very remarkable. ^ Without any apparent cause, a sudden swell of 
waters came foaming and rushing from the head of the river, and 
in an instant filling the channel, rendered the ford impassible, and 

' De Thou, Matthieu. — This is a slight inaccuracy. The younger children 
of the Admiral followed him afterwards to La Rochelle. 
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the defenceless oompany were rescued from the very jaws of tfaehr 
destroyers. Can we wonder that men, taught to rest upon provi- 
dence^ and discern the Almighty hand in the events of their agitated 
liveS; should regard this as a signal interposition in their favor, and 
an undouhted sign that His arm was extended for their preserva- 
tion? The fact rests not alone upon the evidence of their own 
historians. 

Having thus crossed the river^ all danger was for the present at 
an end. Crowds of the Hugonots who had been advised by Gondd 
to take up arms and provide for their own defence, now joined his 
company, and crossing Angoumois and Poictou, he arrived without 
further difficulty at La Rochelle, where he was received with the 
greatest affection. 

Thus were the Reformed again driven into insurrection, and the 
third troubles began. 

It appears that intimate relations had for many years subsisted 
between the house of Chatillon and the town of La Eochellc, a 
city, in which that spirit of freedom and independence was still 
maintained which had been fostered, and as it were, kept alive for 
centuries in the grieat commercial cities of Europe. " The Prince,"* 
we are told, << would not go straight to La Eochelle, for that town 
distrusted every thing ; and having refused to admit a garrison 
from the King, was in constant fear of a surprise. He took his 
wife and children, therefore, to Brouage, and from thence came to 
La Rochelle, alone, and in the disguise of a sailor, where, entering 
the council of the Matres et Pairs, he made himself known. This 
mark of frankness and confidence at once captivated the hearts of 
the people, who could fear no attempts against their liberty on the 
part of a Prince, who came thus without a follower among them. 
jSach one offered him his hand, and he, as the pledge of his sin- 
cerity, placed his wife and children in their power, swearing never 
more to lay down his arms till liberty of conscience and the security 
of private life were obtained — then deploring the miserable slavery 
in which the King lay under the house of Guise, he vowed to he 
faithfril to his promises, as did the townsmen to assist him by every 
means in their power. On the 18th of September, 1568, the Prince^ 
his family, and his friends entered La Eochelle. 

The ruined harbor, silent streets, and deserted quays of La Eo- 
chelle, yet remain a miserable testimony of the fate which arbitrary 
power and political vengeance drew down upon a brave, industrious, 
and virtuous population, and of the retribution which the kingdom 
received, and still labors under as the recompence of the signal 
injustice of her rulers. This city, finally the victim of a noble 

1 Matthieu. 
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canse, became from this moment the metropolis and centre^ as it 
were, of that party, which by the course of evil policy so wickedly 
persevered in, had, at length, been utterly separated in heart and 
affection from their fellow-countrymen, and rendered a distinct 
body politic in the centre of the state. Driven to the south of the 
Loire, and deprived of Orleans, which had till now served as a 
rallying point for the Union, the Reformed found in La Rochelle, 
a city admirably adapted for the same purpose. It was situated in 
a rich and fertile country, strongly fortified towards the land, and 
provided with an excellent harbor, which, with the neighboring 
isles, highly cultivated and fully peopled, offered extraordinary 
advantages to the Hugonots. Not only did these circumstances 
afford the means of maintaining their relations with, and receiving 
such succors as might be obtained from Germany, Flanders, and 
England, and likewise for preserving their communications with 
Normandy, Brittany, and the provinces south of the Loire, but very 
considerable profits were derived from the successful privateering 
adventures which were carried on with great spirit, equally to their 
own disadvantage, and to the distress and vexation of the enemy ,^ 
says La None. " Towns which are to serve as foundation supports, 
not only of one army but of long wars, must be powerful and rich, 
so that like abundant streams they may furnish necessaries to those 
who cannot obtain them elsewhere." ^<La Rocbelle," he adds, 
'^ was neither so large nor so agreeable a city as Orleans, but there 
were, things about it which more than made up and atoned for 
many defects — the principal of which was its maritime situation,* 
with a port which cannot be blockaded without an excessive expense, 
and by which abundance of provisions may be brought in. Two 
leagues off, also, in the sea, there are some fertile isles, qui hramlent 
90U8 safaveur. The people of the town are as warlike as commer- 
cial, — prudent, and well affectioned to religion. As for the fortifi- 
cations, sufficient trial has been made of them .... Some say the 
inhabitants are rude, but all must acknowledge they are loyal (true.) 
'' The city equipped and armed numerous vessels which made rich 
prizes, from which much assistance was derived to the cause." The 
opulent city of La Rochelle had been, in fact, long devoted to the 
cause of the Reform, which, being that not only of religious but 
of civil liberty, coincided with the spirit of independence almost 
amounting to republicanism, which she had so long and successfully 
maintained. La Rochelle had never consented to receive either a 
royal governor or a royal garrison, and was governed by her own 

> La None tells us that tlie Admiral levied the droits d*amiraut4 on these 
captures. De Thou, I think, mentions ships being equipped on account of 
the Prince de Cond^. 

' M^m. de La Noue, De Thou, &c. 
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maire and munioipality alone. This independence she continned 
to assert, and this important place must be considered during the 
whole of the ensuing contest, less as being in the occupation and 
under the control of the Hugonot chiefs, than as an independent 
city in close alliance with them, and holding out her hospitable arms 
to afford them shelter.^ 

The Prince and Goligny haying been received by the citizens of 
La Rochelle with the greatest cordiality, and their exertions being 
supported by numbers of the Calvinist ministers who had already 
sought refuge within her walls, found themselves speedily joined 
by multitudes of their adherents, who flocking to their standards 
from every side of the kingdom, soon taught the Catholics to dread 
the issue of that contest which they had so unjustifiably provoked. 
So that the Prince, who, as says La None, ^' had found himself at 
the very lowest point of Fortune^s wheel," speedily became elevated 
to the highest round of her favor. D' Andelot, the Yidd^me de Char- 
tres, Lavardin, and La None, after various rencounters with the 
Duke de Montpensier and Martigues, crossed the Loire, and brought 
up the forces of Brittany. — Ivoy those of Poictou— -Soubise and 
Pluvialles of Perigort — ^Montgommeri and Golumbieres of Nor- 
mandy; and, lastly, Jeanne Queen of Navarre, conceiving herself 
no longer safe in her miserable remnant of a kingdom, quitted Pan, 
and with her son Henry, then fifteen years of age, and her only 
daughter Catherine, arrived with 3,000 foot and 400 horse, and 
henceforward indissolubly united her fortunes with those of the 
party, of which her son was to prove the future champion and head.* 

'^ The Queen of Navarre," says La None, <' feeling the approach 
of the earthquake, was diligent to retire to these quarters, bringing 
with her, her children, and some good forces, which served at once to 
authorise the cause and to strengthen the army. She feared, should 
she remain in her own country, that she might be constrained by 
the disturbances among her subjects, or by other reasons, to send 
her son to court, where undoubtedly he would have changed his 
religion ; from apprehension of which, she abandoned her kingdom 
without hesitation, to preserve his conscience pure. Bare example 
in an age where riches and grandeur are become as household gods. 

The Baron de Fontrailles, St. Mesmes, and de Pilles, gentlemen 
afterwards greatly distinguished among those of the Union, accom* 
panied her. As for the Cardinal de Ch&tilton, he had made his 
escape, disguised as a sailor, into England, where he remained during 
the war; and by his skill in negotiation, proved of the greatest ser- 
vice to his party. 
' The first step of the Prince now was, to publish his manifestOi 

^ La Noue^ P^fixe, Matthieu, &o. ' Davila, Civile di Francia. 
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jufltifying the step he had taken npon the plea of self-defence. He 
assured the King of the unchangeable loyalty and fidelity of his 
party, and declared the war was directed against the Cardinal de 
Lorraine and his adherents alone. 

The next measure Cond^ adopted — ^taking warning by what had 
occurred at Chartres at the last pacification-— was to administer an 
oath of obedience, to the whole army, and bind them by solemn en- 
gagement to persevere till death in the defence of their religion ; 
and to accept no terms without the universal consent of their cap- 
tains, and without obtaining full security for liberty of conscience 
and for the preservation of their lives. 

The Queen of Navarre also wrote letters to the King and the 
Duke d'Anjou, justifying the steps she had taken } and accusing the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and the Guises, of being, through their bloody 
counsels, the cause of the renewed troubles. She added afterwards, 
a more ample declaration, in which she proved most successfully, 
by the relation of a very singular accident which had happened to 
herself, to what extent the treacherous dealings between the Cardi- 
nal and Spain had been carried on. '< The whole," says Davila, 
*' invoUe in grandisnma eloquenzaJ* ^ The unusual spirit and de- 
cision of these proceedings — the promptitude with which the Hugo- 
nots flocked to La Kochelle, greatly disconcerted Catherine. ^'£ver 
ready to form projects," says a judicious writer," " without having 
calculated the means of success, and when defeated, returning to 
her old methods of conciliation, deceit, and intrigue. Her versa- 
tility was the effect of ill-calculated and ill-considered combinations; 
for her imagination, thoush brilliant and lively, wanted that clear- 
sighted glance which marks the superior statesman." 

The first weight of her indignation fell upon de THdpital, whom 
she accused of having given the intelligence to Teligny ; whereupon, 
though he was not formally deprived of his office, the seals were 
given to Morvilliers. An edict was also immediately issued, pro- 
mising the usual recompence of pardon, security, and liberty of 
conscience to all who would forsake their standards ; but the Hugo- 
nots were no longer to be duped by these vain promises, and the 
edict produced not the smallest effect ; upon which, finding all these 
temporising measures vain, the mask, so long carried, was at last 
finallv dropped, and upon the 28th of September, 1571, that me- 
morable edict was published, which at once satisfied the Catholio 
powers as to what had been the secret intentions of the government, 
and justified the Hugonots in all their suspicions and proceedings. 

After a preamble — setting forth the indulgence and benevolence 
with which the King had endeavored to restore the Hugonots to a 

< Davila, Guerre Civile di Franoia. 

* Ob. M^m. de Castlenaa, additions of Le Laboureur. 
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sound mind, and ennmerating the seditions and conspiracies with 
which, despising his royal grace and benevolence, they had always 
attempted to disturb and divide his kingdom — ^it proceeded to revoKe 
every edict which, during his minority, had been issued in their 
favor; more especially that of the last pacification made pro interim. 
The exercise of any religion whatsoever throughout the kingdom 
was prohibited save that of the Catholic Roman, as observed by the 
King and his predecessors. All ministers and preachers of the 
doctrine of Calvin were banished, the term of fifteen days only 
being allowed them to quit the kingdom, and, finally, the obser- 
vance of the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic Church was im- 
posed upon all, without exception, and under pain of death. By a 
second edict which speedily followed, no one was to be admitted to 
any place, dignity, or employment whatsoever without making a 
profession of feith " that he believed, and did live in all things, ac- 
cording to the rites and observances of the Catholic Church." 

'* these constitutions,'' says Davila, " were published before an 
incredible concourse of the Parisian people^ and embraced with 
great exultation by the parliament ; for they clearly showed that 
the minds of the King and Qaeen had always been intent to oppress 
and exterminate the Hugonots, though they desired to do it with as 
little noise, contention, and peril of dismembering the kingdom as 
possible." * 

This edict was followed by one of those religious processions so 
well calculated to reanimate and excite the stormy fanaticism of the 
lower orders. " The day after the publication of the edict, the King 
made a general procession in Paris, the most solemn celebrated 
within the memory of man ; in which the body of our Lord was 
cairied by the Cardinal de Lorraine, barefooted, and clothed in ponr- 
tificalibtis. The monks of St. Denys, in like manner, barefooted, 
carried the holy body of St. Denys ; likewise la Chg.sse de Madame 
St. Oenevieve, and St. Marceau, were borne in the usual fashion. 
The King assisted on horseback, not being strong enough to go on 
foot, and before him walked Messieurs ses frhres^ one carrying the 
royal crown, the other the sceptre of justice. The Queen-Mother, 
the Cardinals de Bourbon and Guise, many Princes of the bloody 
grands seigneurs, and the Court of Parliament, arrayed in their 
scarlet robes, followed." " 

This done, the Duke d'Anjou, as Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom, set himself to collect a powerful army, with design to march 
into Saintonge, and try the strength of the Hugonots. 

^^ Human affairs," begins La Noue,' ^'are subject to many changes, 

^ Davila, Guerre Cirile di Franoia. ' Journal de Bnilart, M^m. de Cond4. 

* For the history of this campaign I have almost confined myself to L» 

None, assisted by a few UlustrationB from other contemporary writers. La 
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and to represent tbeir inconstancy, the ethnique$ hkve fignred'a idl- 
ing wheel, where, sometimes things are at the height, at others, 
prone on the earth ; and whoever will consider the last war, will 
clearly perceive this, for in the last the Hugonots were beforehand, 
and assailed their enemies splendidly, but in the one before, they 
suffered themselves to be forestalled, and through a shameful neces- 
sity, abandoned the provinces and towns which had formerly served 
for their preservation. Thus while the Catholics were employed iii 
issuing edicts, and assembling with some delay their forces, t^he 
Hugonots had once more fairly embarked in the contest ; and with 
a determination to make a far more effectual resistance than before, 
lost no time in securing those advantages which, through the im- 
providence of the government, they had already obtained. 

'' Immediately upon the arrival of D' Andelot, the Prince and 
Coligny withdrawing their artillery from La Rochelle, attacked the 
towns in Poiotou and Saintonge, which were ill-prepared for defence, 
and they speedily made themselves masters of Niort, St. Maixent, 
Saintes, St. Jean Fonts, Ooignac, Blaye, and Angoul^me, so that 
from poor vagabonds that they were, they found themselves, in less 
then two months, possessed c^ the means to carry on a long and 
successful war.'^^ 

These towns were garrisoned with bodies of cavalry, which was 
a great relief to the open country, and everywhere the finest order, 
•both civil and military, was established. It appears that this first 
success may be in great measure attributed to the inactivity of the 
Puke de Montpensier, who, with his army, had entered these pro- 
vinces, but who, for some cause, or other, carried on the war witli 
much coldness. The only action of any importance which he ef- 
fected, being that of cutting off two regiments, part of a reinforce- 
ment of 1,800 men, whom I>'Acier and the brave Mouvans were 
bringing up from Languedoc, and who, marching with their usual 
audacious courage, singing their war-songs, and threatening to ^^ eat 
up all these Catholics with a grain of salt,'' were surprised and cut 
in pieces with their brave commander. With this exception, Mont- 
pensier acted so languidly (agtt si moUemmt,) that he left the Hu- 
gonots time to enlarge their quarters, confirm their conquests, and 
establish themselves so firmly in these provinces, that the '' exer? 
tions of a century have scarcely sufficed to uproot them." The Ad* 
miral beholding the flourishing result of these exertions to which 
they had been constrained by necessity, <' would sometimes,'' says 
La None, '^ apply to the condition of our affairs, that fine saying of 

None as an eye-witness of the events which he relates, a man of good mili- 
tary capacity, and unexceptionable fairness and veracity, appears to me' so 
valuable, that I shall make use of his own words where I oan. 
. * M^m. d€i La Noim. 
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TfaemistodoSy ' We had been ruined if we had not lost all/ I knoif 
not/' adds he, '^ how it came to pass, that the Catholics were not 
sooner aware, that those they had driven from their neighborhood^ 
were establishing themselves to so much greater advantage, a little 
farther off. . . . Had these matters been looked to earlier, half those 
conquests would have been prevented ; but my opinion is, that their 
joy at Paris, to see those northern provinces abandoned where for- 
merly the war had been carried on — ^puffed up their hearts, and 
made them disdain the Hugonots, and despise La Bochelle, in which 
place 'they shortly expected to shut them all up.^ 

The fact was that the Queen, sanguine, hasty, and self-confident| 
had little anticipated, and was as little prepared for the spirited re- 
sistance she met with. 

After the defeat of Mouvans, the Duke de Montpensier had re- 
tired to Chatelleraud, and here — upon the 1st of November, 1568^ 
just six weeks from the day on which Oond^ had entered La Kochelle^ 
he was at length joined by the main Catholic army, headed by the 
Duke d'Anjou. 

The forces thus united amounted to 10,000 soldais (bs some part 
of the forces now began to be called) 4,000 lances, 6,000 Swiss, and 
2,000 Italians,' marching under the command of numerous able and 
experienced generals-^Gontaut de Biron, Timoleon de Brissac, 
Henry Duke de Guise, impatient to emulate the military reputation 
of his father, and Tavannes — to whose counsels the young com- 
mander-in-chief might consider himself chiefly indebted for his bril- 
liant successes. I am tempted to extract from Davila, a picture of 
this young Prince at the moment of his arrival before Chatelleraud 
to put himself at the head of his army 3 showing how the truth of 
history may be corrupted to flatter the great, and honor the suc- 
cessful; and the character which may thus be obtained by one 
whose career-— a succession of crimes and vices — was unredeemed, 
as far as I can recollect, by one act of generosity or virtue. 

^' Great was the expectation arising from the valor (yalore, a 
word of far wider signification)' and generosity of this Prince, who, 
in the first flower of his age, adorned with noble natural gifts, ap- 
peared bom to sustain the weight of the largest empires of Europe. 
To the exquisite beauty of his person was united so admirable a 
temperament, that his noble and delicate form prejudiced not his 
power of enduring all things proper to the profession of arms : and 
in his soul appeared such marks of courage, magnanimity, prudence, 
and generosity of spirit, that his virtue was esteemed far above his 
years. All which was accompanied and adorned by a natural elo- 
quence, and that knowledge of letters so worthy of a Prince. These 

> La None, Darila. * U6m, de La Noue. 
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qualities obtained for bim not only a singular affection, bnt even 
veneration — as well from the whole army as from all the nobility, 
and almost the whole people of France." — ^Fair, flattering, deceitful 
promises, speedily obscured by the vices and follies that rendered 
him the scourge of hb country, and the contempt and execration cf 
mankind.* 

To meet this army the Prince had in the field 18,000 arque- 
busiers, and 3,000 good horses, as La None calls them — ^in fact, the 
bravest, and finest cavalry then in the world ; so that altogether 
43,000 men met in this renewed quarrel — a number very ereatly 
exceeding that of those who assembled in the preceding troubles — 
a fact which, it has been observed, may be regainded as a proof of the 
inci^easing disorder of the kingdom, and of the facility with which 
men, driven by fear or necessity to despair, might be engaged to 
seek refuge in the armies. The winter was rapidly approaching, 
and the Prince, relying upon the ardor of his soldiers, was anxious 
to come to blows before their first enthusiasm should be exhausted; 
the Duke, equally confident in the numbers, and excellent discipline 
of his army, was alike desirous of an encounter, and the singularity 
of the ensuing campaign lay in the strange fatality by which two 
commanders — each in pursuit of precisely the same object, found it 
impossible to come to a battle. The state of the weather presented 
the first and most insurmountable obstacle. ^<It is rare,'' says 
Bavila, ^^ for the chiefs of two armies to propose to themselves pre- 
cisely the same objects; but the seasons opposed the determinations 
of the captains, for it being the end of November the cold was 
extraordinary, and snow and ice hindered the operations ; for the 
days being short, and the nights excessively cold, the ways broken 
up and choked by the snow, the march of the soldiers^ with the 
artillery and baggage, met with constant interruptions ; and it being 
impossible to keep the men under canvas, things proceeded very 
slowly."" 

> La None, Davila. * Davila, Guerre Civile di Franoia. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PROOSEDINGS OF THE ABMIES. — ^AFFAIR OF JANSNEUIL. — INTENSE 
GOLD. — ^BATTLE OF JABNAC. — ^DEATH OF OONDE. 

The Prince began his operations bj marching upon Chatelleraud^ 
but finding the Duke advantageously posted in a marshy place where 
he did not choose to attack him^ he retired towards Lusignan with 
intent to draw the royal army after him. He was, as he had calcu- 
lated, speedily followed by the enemy ; but the encounter was pre- 
vented by a series of mistakes on both sides. Near Lusignan there 
was an excellent little quarter of country which both armies 
approached at the same moment with design to occupy it, and, what 
was singular, were within a few leagues of each other^ without being 
in the least aware of their vicinity, " Ct gu*xl ne faut trouver irvg 
Orange parcequ'an le voit avenir quelque/ois,** The Catholics were 
posted at Jansneuil and Sanxay, on the high road from Poictiers. 
The Prince at Colombieres, two leagues to the south of Lusignan. 
Near as they were, a series of singular accidents prevented a general 
engagement. At equal distance from each camp lay a village called 
Pampron, full of provisions. This village had been appointed for 
a place of rendezvous by the leaders of each army, and the Mari- 
chcUs-de^amp on either side found themselves with their troops 
precisely at the same moment attempting to occupy the spot, from 
which they successively drove one another many times, each desiring 
" cette as pour rognerJ^ In a short time, the Admiral and D* Ande- 
lot arrived with five comets of cavalry to support their side, and 7 
or 800 lances reinforcing the Catholics, " il n'est plus question de 
loffery* said the Admiral, ^^ mau de combattre/' and sent to adver- 
tise the Prince of what was going on. He awaited his arrival upon 
a hill, behind which, the Catholics imagining the main body of the 
Hugonots to be posted, forbore to attack him, and thus lost an 
occasion on their side ; as did the Hugonots likewise, who, upon the 
arrival of the Prince, though then stronger, suffered the Catholics 
to escape in the night. " For they, beating their drums — alter- 
nately according to the Swiss and French manner — made us believe 
the main body was there, when only the avant garde had arrived, 
so we waited till the morning -, while they, making large fires in the 

' Four leagues.— Davila— La None. 
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woods and fields to coDfirm our error^ retired tmmolested to the 
main body at Jansneuil and Sanxay/'^ 

The next morning the Prince and the Admiral, at the head of 
their divisions, set forward with a determination to follow the 
Catholics to Sanxay, and force them to an engagement; but the 
Prince lost his way owing to a thick fog, and instead of joining 
Coligny as appointed, at Sanxay, found himself to his surprise at 
Jansneuil, and exactly in front of the main body of the royal army. 
He extricated himself from his perilous situation with singular 
dexterity, and in his turn, being joined by the Admiral, retired, 
when he might have attacked the royal camp to advantage.' But 
instead of doing this he marched towards Mirambeau, which he 
took, while the Duke went to refresh his forces, almost destroyed 
by the intense cold, at Poictiers. 

His army being in some measure recruited, the Duke again took 
the field, and following the Prince, retook Mirambeau. The Prince 
was at this moment quartered in Montreuil, Bellay, and Thenars— 
one of his regiments being posted in the town of Londun. The 
Duke determined to take possession of this place, which would 
deprive the enemy of a very well-provided quarter, capable of feed- 
ing the army for a month ; but the Prince and the Admiral, aware 

> M^m. de La None. 

' Je ne yeux taire une chose pour rire qui arriva alors. C'est que pen- 
dant qu'on fit alte tout le baggage de notre infanterie sevoit arriyer le long 
da bois assez pr^s de la guerre de nos gens de guerre, et la grand nombre 
de persons qn' on y diit camper y faisans plus de quatre mille feux, n*ap- 
per9oirent Tarm^e se retirer k cause de la nuit, mais plusienrs maftres 
Airent ce jour lH mal scoupez. Aucuns Catholiques qui ^toient en garde, 
m'ont cont(6, que voyans tant de feux et oyans tant des oris, ils tenoient 
pour certain que c'etoient notre arm^e, ce que les rendoit plus diligens & 
fortifier leur camp. Le Capitaine Gadias m'a aussi dit, qu'il s'offroit d'aller 
reconnoitre ; mais on ne youloit rien hasarder centre ces brayes soldats qui 
y ^toient. Sur le minuit M. le Prince re9ut ayis comme tout le baggage 
6toit engage, et la tenoit comme perdue: neantmoins 11 ne laissa d'y envoyer 
cinq comettes pour la retirer, et commanda qa*ane heure aprte 1,000 
cbeyauz et 2,000 arquebusses s*y acheminassent pour les favoriser. Les 
premiers qui arriyoient trouyerent Mess, les yalets campus en moult beUe 
ordonnance ; se chauffant, cbantant, et faisant bonne cb^re, et y ont jug^ 
de loin que lil y ayoit de 10,000 hommes, et n'ayoit plus d'apprehension que 
slls n'eussent 4t4 dans une yille forte, ils se prindoit H rire de la stupicUt^ 
de toute cette forfanterie, laquelle ordinairement est couarde comme one 
U^yre, et la snrement, au milieu d'un tr^s grand peril, ne faisoit bruir que 
bruit d'allegresse k cause qu'ils ayoient tr^s bien soup^s du souper de leurs 
maitres. A la tete de ce beau camp les plus yaillans goujats ayoient pris 
leur garde; et s'ils loin qu'ils apper9oiyent quelqu'un, encore qu'ils ^toient 
cent fois ayis^s, ils faisoient forces, arquebusades, en criant aprto lui 
comme des enrages. A la fin, ils se recoyyroient, et ayant sous oil ils etoi- 
ent leur asseurance se conyertit en peur, et dislogeat teas sans trompettes. 

' La Noue» FAubign^, Pavila, &o. 
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of his intention^ and resolved not to submit to the disgrace of seeing' 
a regiment cat to pieces before their eyes, marched day and night 
to lioadun; where they lodged the infantry in the fauxbourgs^— 5 or 
600 horses in the town, and the rest in the neighboring villages. 
The evening before, Monseigneur had encamped a short league 
from Loudun^ — never imagining the enemy would hazard an engage^ 
ment to preserve so poor a place — but he found himself mistaken, 
for the next morning the rising sun gleamed upon the army of the 
Prince drawn up in battle array before the fauxbourgs. The Duke 
immediately commanded his own to form, and the artillery on both 
sides being planted, began to play. Then might be seen, 40,000 
Frenchmen drawn up opposite to each other, their countenances 
as determined as their courage was high, and waiting with impa- 
tience the signal to advance.' Those affecting thoughts which once 
had held the attack suspended — those tender recollections and 
pauses of unwilling hostility, which once for two hours retarded 
the advance at Dreux — yrere now no longer to be found. Such 
thoughts had given place to sentiments of bloody animosity and 
bitter rancor. Seven years of dissensions had sufficed to obliterate 
almost every remembrance of brotherhood and common country ; 
and the parties met with an exasperation of which the contests 
between opposing nations rarely furnish an exalnple. 

The face of the country presented not the slightest obstacle to 
interfere with the approach of the armies. Between them lay a 
plaine raUe^ broken only by a few ditches that marked the divisions 
of the fields. Yet strange as it must appear, they did not after all 
meet. " But it must be understood," says La None, " that for 
twenty years so severe a winter had not been known. The frost was 
intense, and a sleet was continually falling which rendered the 
ground so slippery that the infantry could not march — and as for 
the cavalry, the horses were not able even to stand. A raised trench 
of three or four feet was to them absolutely impassable, so that those 
little ditches were as effectual an obstacle as regular trenches would 
have been ; and whichever side had attempted to move would have 
been thrown into inevitable and irretrievable disorder. ^' The cold," 
says Davila, ^< was so intense that the men were stiffened and stu- 
pefied; every moment some were brought into the tents, who, 
attempting to pass over the ice and frozen snow, had broken or dis- 
located their limbs with falls. As for the horses, they could not 
move, for the country being low and swampy was covered with ice." 
Upon the next day the same demonstrations were repeated ; the 
artillery playing as before, and some few attempted to^ skirmish 
between the armies — breaking legs and arms as they fell. The 

1 M4m. de La None. * Ibid. 
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third day the same scene was renewed. The fourth, the Bake, who 

was lodged in the fields, (d decouvert) and found it impossible to 
resist the intensity of the cold, retired a league, <^ not so much to 
refresh as to warm his men."^ 

It is said (by Cayet)* that Henry of Navarre, who, under the 
auspices of his uncle, the brave Gond^, was now making his ap- 
prenticeship in the art of war — ^gave a proof of his military sagacity 
upon this occasion. He urged the Prince to attack the royal army 
-—using as an argument that their inaction was a proof of their 
weakness ; but if the circumstances were as La None and DaviU 
have related them, the remark does not seem applicable. The wea- 
ther alone appears to have separated the forces f ^^ for they could 
no longer endure the cold; the vehemence of which killed several 
on both sides." 

La None takes occasion from this affair to ai^e against wmter 
campaigning in general. " It is a great abuse,'^ says he, '^ to per« 
sist against the rigor of the seasons ; for if harder things are sub- 
dued by it, how can man — so sensitive, resist. What passed upon 
this occasion ought to prove that, without great necessity, soldiers 
should not be pressed beyond their strength ; for sickness began in 
a day or two to spread among the armies, so that I am assured in 
less than a month more than 3,000 men sickened and died. The 
ardor to fight had made them endure to the last extremity, but at 
length they became so frozen that they lost even the wish to molest 
the enemy. The nobility, as well as the common soldiers on both 
sides began to murmur against their commanders, because without 
any result they had abandoned them a prey to the cold and the ice, 
where they were perishing with huneer (for the mvandUres could 
not come up) saying, that if they could not accommodate them in 
secure and well-provisioned quarters, they would provide for them- 
selves. They could endure such extremities no longer.'^ 

Both parties yielded at length to the pressure of necessity, the 
armies separated, the Catholics crossed the Loire and quartered 
themselves in the neighborhood of Saumur ; the Hugonots returned 
to Montreuil and Thouars : and both sides speedily felt the effect 
of their fatigues by the sickness which spread itself in both camps. 

The winter was, indeed, one of singular severity. On Saturday 
the 11th of December, 1568, as we are told by Perussis in his His* 
tory of the Yenaissin, an intense frost came on suddenly. The 
Bhone was frozen, the ports of the Durance closed } there was snow, 
wind, verglass, and cold rain.^ Bread, wine, cakes, oranges, and 

ink were frozen In February the cold was so extreme that 

orange, laurel, and other trees died ; many soldiers lost all sensa- 

< M^m. de La Noue. ' Palmet Cajet, Cbron. NoTemudre. 

' M4iiL de La None. ^ P^rossis, Hist. VenalBsiu. 
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Ooa : others broke their limhs falling upon the ice. Thus^ the 
extremity of the seasons terminated the campaign of 1568 — mocii 
nnfortanately for the Prince^ to whom delay was almost as fatal as 
defeat. 

As soon as he had placed his soldiers in their winter quarterS| 
Gond4 repaired with his usual activity to La Rochelle^ in order to 
procure supplies of money and other necessaries for his army^ of 
which things he stood in the greatest need. Considerable sums had 
already been brought in by priyateering; thirty ships of various 
sizes had been fitted out, which, entering the mouths of the larger 
rivers, brought away a quantity of com and other booty easily con- 
vertible into money. He found, also, 100,000 angels, and six can- 
nons, sent by Queen Elizabeth, for which Gond^ sent in return wool| 
and metcU of numerous beUs, we are told, the plunder of the churches. 
But these supplies were far from sufficient, and the Prince resolved 
to increase his means by putting up to public auction the church 
property in Saintonge, and the other provinces in his occupation-^ 
The Queen of Navarre giving security to the purchasers on her own 
possessions. ** This sale was effected,^' says Davila,* '< to the exces- 
sive indignation of the parliaments, — and in contempt of the royal 
majesty : but by it money was raised sufficient to pay the army for 
some months."' 

Thus passed the winter. The approach of spring found the royal 
army reinforced by the arrival of 2,000 reisters under the young 
Bhingrave, and by a strong body from Provence, led by the Count 
de Tende. The Hugonots, on the contraiy, were considerably 
weakened by the garrisons it had been thought necessary to place 
in the towns they had acquired during the last few months. They 
were still in their winter quarters in Poictou when they received 
intelligence that the Duke d'Anjou, having assembled his forces, 
was about to march upon Angoul^me. Upon this the Prince de 
Gond^ and the Admiral, finding themselves no longer in a condition 
to fight upon equal terms, resolved to retire behind the CharentOi 
and, having broken the bridges, there to make a stand; hoping 
either to confine the enemy to the provinces north of that river— 
where the difficulty of provisioning an army would be great— or, if 
the Catholics persisted in forcing a passage, to fight them while 
under all the disadvantages of crossing a deep though narrow stream. 
This plan, as it will be seen, was entirely defeated by the insubor- 
dination of the Hugonot army. 

All the towns upon the Charente, Angoul^me, Cognac, Saintes, 
Chateauneuf, and Jarnac, with their respective bridges, were in the 
possession of the Hugonots; at the two latter towns their army 

> Davila, Guerre Cmle di Francia. 

* De Thou, D'Aubign^, Matthieu, DaTila. 
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crossed the rirer. The Prince, with the maia body (hataille), fixing 
his head quarters at Jarnac, while the Admiral, leaving a thousand 
in&ntry to defend Gb^teauneuf (situated on the left bank) with 
the advanced guard, occupied Brissac, a village about half way be- 
tween that town and Jarnac, which was upon the right bank of the 
river. 

The Duke d'Anjou reached Ch^teauneuf the 9th of March ; his 
preparations for the attack of which were scarcely completed before 
the Governor, abandoning the place, crossed the river in boats — 
the bridge having been already broken in two places — and retreated 
to Jarnac ; neglecting even to apprise the Admiral of the event. 

But the possession of Chiteauneuf appeared [little to diminish 
the difficulties of the royal army. The bridge being broken, and 
the Admiral in force on the opposite bank, it seemeni equally im- 
possible to repair it, or without doing so to attempt a passage. The 
negligence of the Hugonots, and the skill of Tavannes and Biron, 
who directed the measures of the Duke's army, overcame the 
difficulty. 

Feigning to seek a passage lower down, the Duke, with the greater 
part of his forces, marched towards Cognac, and was followed, on 
the other side of the river, by the Admiral, who, leaving two regi- 
ments of infantry and 800 of his best cavalry to prevent the repair, 
of the bridge at Oh&teauneuf, applied himself to watch the motions 
of the enemy. Those appointed to observe the bridge neglecting 
that important duty, abandoned their post, and scattered themselves 
over the country. 

The Marshal de Biron who occupied Ch4teauneuf did not fail 
to take advantage of their error; with incredible diligence he re« 
paired the bridge, constructed another beside it of boats, and dis- 
patched a messenger to apprise his chief of his success.^ The Duke, 
therefore, as soon as it grew dark, began to retrace his steps with 
the utmost celerity, regained Chateauneuf in a few hours, imme- 
diately began to cross the river in great silence and perfect order, 
and before the day broke, the greater part of the Catholic army was 
on the left bank of the Charente. 

A Captain Montault,^ who commanded a night patrole upon the 
banks of the river, was the first who perceived that the enemy had 
effected a passage, and immediately reported the occurrence to. the 
Admiral. Coligny instantly decided upon a retreat, and dispatched 
orders to the scattered body who had forsaken the bridge to assem- 
ble at Brissac. The infantry with their baggage in the meanwhile 
retreating with so much expedition that they were not present at 
the approaching battle. 

* La Noue, Davila. ' Davila, Guerre Cirile di Franda. 
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Biit it was less easy to ooUeet the genilemen of &e gens-d'ftrmerie. 
'^ If in an hour/' says La None/ '< the troops had oome together, 
the retreat might have -been effected eyenau pelii pas, mt the 
length of tame which elapsed before they could be assembled was 
the principal cause of our disaster. «... The Admiral unwilling to 
sacrifice them, for they were nine comets commanded by Montgom- 
meri, Plnviault, and D'Acier, waited at least three hours. .... 
And when at last they joined, the enemy who continued to defile' 
over the bridge were so increased in numbers, and the dcirmishing 
had become so hot, that we were all aware we must fight. Upon 
this, M. le Prince, who was retiring, and had made at least half a 
league, returned, for having heard; that we must come to blows^ 
lui, qui avait un cceur de lion, vouhit estre de la partie.*' 

The action began by the advance of the flower of the Catholic 
cavalry, commanded by the Duke de Guise, Martigues, and Timo* 
leon de Brissac, who, falling upon the rear guard of the Admiral, 
overthrew four comets. In this encounter La None was taken 
prisoner. The Admiral on this perceived that he should be defeated, 
before the Prince could come up, *^ and resolving not to be beaten 
piecemeal,''* left D^Andelot wiUi 150 horse to cover his retreat in 
a place strengthened by a few pools and ditches, and giving spurs 
to his horse, with all the remainder of the vanguard, retired to join 
the main body. Cond^, observing the retreat of the Admiral's 
division, and the immense numbers of the enemy who came pouring 
in upon all sides, halted where the high road from Jamac was 
covered by a hill upon the lefb, and upon the right by a small piece 
of watOT ; here he drew up his forces, leaving a place on his left 
for the Admiral, who, returning at full gallop, tooJc up his ground 
without the least disorder, and facing the enemy prepared to charge. 
The squadron commanded by D' Andelot, after a brave defence, had 
before this given way ; and the Catholics, passing on, discovered 
Gond6 and the Admiral drawn up in two divisions, and ready pre* 
pared for the attack. 

'* The first charge was made by M. I'Amiral, but the second bj 
the Prince was stUl more rude, ^4t certesce/tU hiefn, combaUik dc 
part et d^wutreJ "■ 

A cloud had for some days been observed to hang over the fine 
spirits of Cond^.^ <^ And this day," says Brantdme, << though he 
came resolutely on, like a most brave and valiant combatant as he 
was, nevertheless he was grieved at heart— ^ either that he presaged 
that his hour was come, or was conscious of his disadvantage ; but 
he said with spirit, that since they had made a scholar's blunder^ 
they must get out of it as well as they could.' " 

> La None, Davila. ' Dayila, Guerre Ciyile di Francia. 

9 M^ de La None. ^ Brantdme, D'Aubign^. 
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He entered the field with his ami in a scarf, having met with an 
accident shortly before ; and, as he was taking his helmet, a horse 
of the Count de la Rochefoucault, who was dose beside him, kicked, 
struck his les, and broke it in so frightful a manner that the bone 
penetrated his boot. * In the first moment of pain he exclaimed, 
'^ Observe, gentlemen, how worse than useless it is to bring such 
vicious horses into a field of battle/' Then pointing to the enemy, 
he cried '^ Free and noble gentlemen of France, the moment we 
have so ardently desired is arrived. Let us forward and finish what 
the first attack has so well begun ; and remember in what condition 
Louis de Bourbon enters the field this day to do battle for Christ 
and for his country."^ With these words he bent his head, and 
urging forward his horse, charged at once upon 800 lances of the 
enemy, among whom his little troop appeared but as nothing. 

The Hugonots behaved with the utmost bravery, but all their 
efforts were vain against the overwhelming numbers opposed to them. 
The Admiral, his standard upon the ground, his best officers falling 
around him, began to retire upon the left. La Kochefoucault and 
Montgommeri upon the right were broken, after an obstinate 
defence, by the Duke de Hontpensier. Cond^ alone, disdainiue to 
retreat, overpowered by numbers, fallen from his horse, breathless 
and almost exhausted, continued on one knee to fight with despe- 
rate but unavailing resolution. ^'It was at the fall of this Prince,'' 
D' Aubign^ tells us, ^' that the bitterest and most obstinate contest 
took place which was ever seen as it was thought during the Civil 
Wars. Among the most conspicuous of the combatants was an 
old man, named La Yergne, who fought that day in the midst of 
twenty-five of hb grand-children (nevettx), and fell with fifteen in 

one heap but what could 250 gentlemen do,'' asks he, 

^^ opposed to 2,000 in front, with 2,500 reisters on the right, and 
800 lances on the left, but die as they did, two-thirds of them upon 
the spot?" At last, perceiving the day irretrievably lost, and his 
companions lying in heaps around him, Cond^ called to a Catholio 
gentleman named D'Argence, and, raising his visor, gave his name, 
presented his sword, and surrendered himself a prisoner. 

D' Argence, highly flattered by the honor he had received, imme- 
diately dismounted, and raising the Prince with the utmost tender- 
ness and respect, assisted him to a neighboring thicket, where he 
placed him upon the grass with his back against a tree. Here he 
was soon surrounded by a number of Catholic officers, and had 
entered into conversation with them, with his usual courtesy, when 
Montesquieu, Captain of the Swiss guards to the Duke d'Anjou, 
galloped towards the place, and enquired the cause of this little 

* FAubign^, Histoire UniVerseUe. 
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'Msemblage. He was told that it was the Prince de Cond^, wbo 
had just surrendered himself prisoner. — ^^Tue! Tue! Mort Dieu!*' 
cried he furiously — ^and immediately levelling his pistol, he shot 
the unfortunate Prince through the head, as he, anticipating the 
blow, bent forward, folded his face in his cloak with the dignified 
tranquillity of Cassar — and in an instance passed into the unknown 
world. 

There is every reason to. suppose that the Duke d' Anjou was the 
instigator of this foul assassination. ^^ Montesqutou," says Bran* 
t6me, " n'avoit garde de la faiUir — for the action had been well 
recommended to many of the favorites of Monsieur, through the 
hatred that he bore to him (Cond^),^ for there is nothing that a 
great man (tin grand) hates so much as a general his equal. 

" Nor was he sorry at all for what was done, but exceedingly 
rejoiced at it; and, as soon as the battle was over, he wished to see 
his enemy. The body was thrown across an old ass, rather in de- 
rision than from any other cause, and was thus carried, arms and 
legs hanging down, to the Castle of Jarnac ; and cast into the hall 
beneath the very chamber in which Monsieur supped ; and where 
the night before the Prince himself had lodged. What a reverse I '' 

'' We found him laid across an ass,^ and the Baron de Magnao 
asked me if I knew him again, but his face was so disfigured that 
I could scarcely say I did. When the body was brought before the 
Princes and seigneurs, and the face cleaned, I knew him very well. 
They wrapped him a shroud, and he was put before a man on horse- 
back, and carried to the Ch3.teau de Jarnac, where Monsieur was 
about to lodge. Here he was left exposed as a spectacle to all the 
camp. But after some time, the body was begged by the Duke de 
Longueville, upon his own account and that of the Prince de Beam^ 
and privately conveyed to Vendosme.'' And there, without other 
honors, save the abundant tears of all his party, the brave Oond6 
was laid in the sepulchre of his fathers. 

The grief of the Keformed at the death of their Prince was pro- 
portioned to the loss which they had sustained, and was equalled 
only by the exultation of the Catholics, who were persuaded that 
the party must be speedily undone from which they had cut off so 
eminent a chief. " The rancour generated by civil war could not 
blind them to his great merits. No man of his age surpassed him 
in valor or in courtesy ; his eloquence was rather natural than the 
result of art and study; he was liberal, affable to all persons,' an 
excellent leader in war, nevertheless a sincere lover of peace, and 
firmly and conscientiously attached to his religion." 

" Thus died/' says de Thou, " Louis de Bourbon Cond6, Prince 

1 Brantdme Hommes lUostres, vie Cond^. 
• Vie de Louis de Montpensier. » M6m. de la Noue. 
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of the blood royal, much more illilstriohs for his warlike cdnrage^ 
and great virtues than for his splendid birth. Yalor, eonstancy, 
wit, address, sagacity, experience, politeness, eloquence, liberality, 
were united in him. Few noblemen of his time equalled him in 
yirtue — none surpassed him/' "Worthy," says Le LaboureuT; 
" of a better age, and of a happier fate." 

The Duke d'Anjou having begun this day "according," as Gastle- 
nau tells us, "to his good and praiseworthy custom, by recommend- 
ing himself to God, and receiving the Holy Sacraments with all 
the Princes and captains of his army," ended it, by openly rejoicing 
in the barbarous murder of which he was secretly the author ; and 
BO little was he capable even of estimating the disgrace and dis- 
honor of such an action, that he was about to commemorate it bj 
the erection of a chapel upon the spot where Gond^ fell ; but his 
governor Francis de Camavalet interfered, and painted in sudi 
lively colors the disgrace that must ensue from thus fixing upon 
himself the charge of participation in so base a deed — a charge 
already too generally circulated—- that the project was dropped. 

Upon the same field fell Bobert Stewart, accused of having slain 
Montmorenci in the battle of St. Denys, being upon that account 
massacred in cold blood. The Oalvinists deny that he was the 
author of the Constable's death. Be that as it may, his assassina- 
tion was equally cruel and unjustifiable. 

Before we dismiss the subject of Conde, we think it right to 
notice a charge made against him by BrantOme, who, though he 
does justice to his courage and military genius, accuses him of a 
criminal ambition and a design of usurping the throne, and alleges 
in support of this charge, that Condi caused silver coin to be 
struck, bearing his own effigy, with the inscription Louis XIII. 
Boi de France.' This coin, he says, was laid before a general assem- 
bly of the King's CouncU by the Constable, October 7th, 1567, 
where it excited, of course, general indignation. A coin with this 
description was certainly in existence not many years ago, yet histo- 
rians generally discredit the accusation of Brant6me, and attribute 
the existence of the piece to some manoeuvre of the Prince's ene- 
mies, in order to exasperate the King against him, and ruin him 
in the estimation of the people. Two facts serve to confirm this 
view of the case : the one, that the Chancellor de TEdpital, in that 
paper of his to which we have before referred, expressly declares 
that among all the acts of the party not one had any tendency 
towards shaking off the King's authority — ^an assertion he would 
scarcely have made, had this anecdote been true : the other, that 
the Queen of Navarre's friendship for Cond6 was known to have 

> De Thou. s M^m. de Castlenaa, additions of Le Laboureur. 
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been warm and unbroken, which could not have been the case had 
she believed him guilty of a step so derogatory to the rights of 
her son, as standing before him in the line of Princes of the bloody 
and consequently heir-presumptive to the house of Valois. 

The battle of Jamac was fought on the 12th or 13th of March. 
1569. 



CHAPTER III. 

CX>NSEQT7£NCES OF JARNAO. — HENRY OF NAYARRE PLACED AT THE 
BEAD OF THE ARMIES. — ^RETROSPECT OF HIS LIFE TILL THIS 
PERIOD. — DEATH OF d'ANDELOT. — ^ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE DB 
DEUX-PONTS. 

The defeat of Jamac and death of Cond4 placed Henry Prince 
of Navarre, or, as he was then called, of Beam, at the head of the 
Hugonot party. 

The Admiral and D'Andelot had retired after the battle to St 
Jean d'Angely, and the young Prince to Xaintes. The infantry 
bad retreated in unbroken order to Cognac, for it had, in fact, as 
we have seen, never been at all engaged, and to Cognac also La 
Bochefoucault, D'Acier, Genlis, Teligny, Montgommeri, and other 
chiefs of the party repaired, where they were the day following 
joined by the Chatillons. 

The army, it is true, had suffered but little loss in the late en- 
gagement. But a small portion had ever come into action at all, 
and of these most of the divisions had been by a hasty retreat pre- 
served from any material loss, and this loss, (as may be remarked of 
most of the battles of those times), had fallen more upon the chiefs 
than upon the common men. But though the numerical force of the 
army was but little impaired, the Admiral found its spirit almost gone. 
The death of Cond^, their incomparable leader, and the circum- 
stances of the late disaster, had spread a general feeling of dis- 
couragement and dissatisfaction among the principal officers. The 
popularity of the Admiral himself, if we may believe Davila — ^never 
favorable to him — ^was upon the decline ; he was accused of gross 
neglect in leaving the bridge undefended, and of something very 
like cowardice in retreating so early from the battle. In vain he 
represented that it was the unsoldierlike neglect of his orders which 
had occasioned the loss of the bridge ; and that lost; an early re- 
vol. II. — 12. 
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treat was not only expedient but absolutely imperatiye^ before ah 
enemy so superior in numbers.^ 

It was plain that the command so unanimously voted to him after 
the battle of Dreux, would not be again conferred without occasion- 
ing great jealousy and dissatisfaction. Yet, that some individual 
of reputation and authority should be immediately placed at the 
head of the army was imperative^ to prevent it falling into rapid 
and complete disorganization. 

Coligny, a man of the most disinterested temper, far above the 
vulgar influences of envy, or selfish ambition ; and too calmly self- 
possessed to yield to the despondency natural to feelings thus 
wounded by the ingratitude and inconstancy of those who sur- 
rounded him — suffered no personal considerations to have weight 
against the advantage of that cause which he so conscientiously 
advocated. He wrote immediately to the Queen of Navarre, to 
apprise her of the state of a£&irs, and in obedience to his wishes 
she, leaving La Rochelle, with the two young Princes, Henry of 
Navarre, and Henry, eldest son of the late Prince de Cond^, came 
immediately to the army at Cognac* 

A short consultation with the Admiral sufficed, to decide them 
both as to the measures necessary to be passed. It had always been 
the design of Jeanne to bind up the interests of her son as closely 
as possible with those of the Hugonot party. The occasion was 
pressing. — ^It was necessary that the place left vacant by Oond6 
should be instantly and satisfeustorily filled ; they agreed, therefore, 
in order to quiet the ambitious and jarring claims of the different 
leaders, and to satisfy at once the minds of all parties, that Henry, 
young as he was, with the young Prince of Cond^, should be im; 
mediately introduced to the army, and, assuming that pre-eminence 
to which their high birth and quality undoubtedly entitled them^ 
silence at once the voice of every inferior pretender." 

It is necessary to introduce more particularly to you again, the 
man, now in his bloom of early youth, who exercised such an over- 
whelming influence upon the subsequent history of his country. I 
will pause, therefore, in my relation to inquire where he had lived, 
and how he had been employed since we left him an infant in 
Beam. 

Henry of Navarre wanted some months of completing his six- 
teenth year, when he was called to the prominent and embarrass- 
ing situation of leader of the Protestant party in France, but such 

> Davila, La Noue, D'Aubign^. 

* D'Aubign^ says to Clermonttonnerre ; Be Thoa to Cognac; Davila says 
Cognao. I note this because the Catholic army attacked Cognac. 

* De Thou, Darila, B'Aubign^. 
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kad b^n the cultivation whioh his fine natnnl talents had receiyed 
from a careful and succesefal education, ^' that his mother, even at 
this childish age, did not hesitate to put him to the proof/' His 
early years had been passed almost entirely at the French court; 
but, in 1566, the Queen Jeanne,^ alarmed both for his religious and 
his moral principles by what she witnessed during her abode there, 
withdrew him entirely from that dangerous circle, and taking him 
with her to Pau, placed him under the tuition of Dr. Florent 
Chretien, a man eminent for his learning, who was assisted by Vic- 
tor Palmet Cayet, the historian, as sub-preceptor. The system of 
education which he proposed for the young Prince, tended to form 
his pupil rather for the world than the closet He sought to en- 
large his understanding and invigorate the powers of his mind, 
rather than crush it under a load of erudition. A passage in the 
M^moires de Nevers gives us some insight into the method of Dr. 
Florent's education, in which Henr/s mother, a woman of strong 
good sense, great force of character, and most affectionately devoted 
to her son's best interests, willingly acquiesced. " She approved," 
it is there said, '^ of all those journeys which his governors caused 
him to make. He visited towns where he might find diversions 
suitable to his age ; but these little excursions did not prevent his 
application to study, and the more noble exercises of the mind. 
Amidst the pleasures of the chase, as well as in solitude, he applied 
himself to literature, with more earnestness than he done before 
he left the French Court, and testified an extreme desire not to be 
un iUustre ignorant. Even during the short time he passed at the 
College of Navarre at Paris, it appears that the young Prince had 
made considerable progress in classical learning \ he had acquired 
Latin sufficient to enable him to translate the best authors, and 
there was long preserved in the cabinet of Monsieur Chretien, son 
of Dr. Florent, the first book of Csesar's Commentaries which he 
had translated. That he did not neglect even the lighter accom- 
plishments is also testified by the drawing of an antique vase, which 
was also in the possession of M. Chretien. Henry had executed it 
with a pen, and with so much spirit, it is said, that ^^ it seemed the 
work of a master.'^ At the foot of the base was written with his 
own hand ^^ 0pu8 Pnndpis Otiosi" As many authors have seemed 
to consider this Prince as a despiser of learning, ignorant, and un- 
educated, these circumstances are mentioned here to vindicate his 
taste and good sense from so heavy an imputation.' 

" Jeanne d' Albret," says the Duke de Nevers, " who possessed 
all the fire of her own nation with the judgment of ours (Nevers 
was an Italian) was long the real superintendent of her son's edu* 

> M^m. de Nevers, P^r^fixe, Palmet Cayet ' Mto. de Nevers. 
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cation. She pointed out to him how disgraceful it would be for 
one destined to command others^ to find himself wanting in know- 
ledge and the power of reasoning ; and more especially, to render 
himself; through ignorance, dependent upon other men in matters 
relating to the government of his dominions/' He adds, ^' It must 
be allowed to the glory of this Princess that she would have been 
the wonder of her age, and an example for heroines, if her too acute 
and curious mind had not shaken her faith, and under the specious 
pretence of reformation, plunged her into the most horrible errors. 
But in spite of the ardor of her zeal, and the blind obedi- 
ence she herself paid to her ministers, she would not suffer one of 
them to be about her son. She judged that such sort of spirits 
were not proper to form the mind of a prince; that, pursuing the 
trade of declamation and sophistry, they had more brilliancy than 
solidity, and at least as much ignorance and narrow-mindedness as 
knowledge; that, in their sentiments and discourse, there is always 
a tincture of pedantry and the ridiculous, and that, after having 
long labored at the education of a young man, they mostly turn him 
out good for nothing. Holding these views, she chose men of let- 
ters, but men who had not ruined their understandings by learning 
— ^men of refined intellects, sound reason, irreproachable manners, 
and with a knowledge of the world such as princes must attain to 
make them love true honor and true piety. 

^^ These excellent preceptors found in the Prince of Navarre a 
material perfectly disposed to receive the finest impression ; they 
made him such that the Queen, his mother, did not hesitate to put 
him to the proof, — she herself girded on the first arms he ever bore, 
and took him to the Prince de Cond^, the greatest captain of the 
age, to serve his apprenticeship under that distinguished master. 
Henry foUowed him every where, and was in the army when the 
Prince fought that battle in which he lost his life.'' 

To this account in the M^moires de Nevers are appended some 
extracts from letters by various people, and dated Bordeaux, written 
apparently during one of Henry's journeys while staying at that 
place. 

" Bordeaux, 1567. — We have here the Prince de Beam, t7 faut 
avauer que c*est un joli creature ; at the age of thirteen he has all 
the qualities of one of eighteen or nineteen at least. He is agreeable^ 
civil, obliging; some would say he does not yet know what he is — 
on dirait qu*il ne connatt pas encore ce qu*%l 6«<— but I who study 
him closely assure you that he is perfectly well aware of his 
position. He lives with every body, has so easy an air, and acts so 
nobly in every situation, that it is not difficult to see that he is a 
great Prince. He enters into conversation like a perfect gentle- 
man (/ort honnite homme) ; he speaks well; and when the conver- 
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sation timis upon the Cotirt, it is plain that he is well informed, 
and that he says nothing which he ought not to say in the place 
wherein he happens to be ; I shall hate the new religion all my life 
for depriving us of so charming a person. If it were not for this, 
he would be in the first position near the King, and in a short time 
we should see him at the head of the armies/' 

Again, ^^ The Prince de Beam gains every day new friends; he 
steals into the heart with invincible address* If the men honor 
and esteem him, the women do as much, for although his hair is in 
the least red, they do not think him the less agreeable looking. His 
features are well formed, the nose neither too small nor too large, 
his eyes sweet, his complexion brown but dear, and all animated 
with an uncommon vivacity.'^ 

'' We pass a pleasant carnival ; the Prince de Beam has taught 
our ladies to give balls in turns, he loves play and good cheer,'' &c. 

An anecdote from Matthieu gives us to understand the anxiety 
which this early love of play occasioned to his mother; and as it 
likewise shows that just sense of measure and propriety which even 
then distinguished Henry, I shall give it as I find it, premising that 
the personal chastisement here alluded to, made a usual part in 
those days of the discipline of youths, even of his condition, till 
seventeen or eighteen years of age.^ 

'^ The title of General of the army at fifteen, did not withdraw 
him firom the correction iofily severe of his mother, who, whenever 
he stumbled, caught him up quickly, and suffered nothing to pass 
without animadversion ; exhorting him to consider that in the place 
he occupied, he could no longer play the child; that the eyes of 
Europe were fixed upon him, and that his want of years must be 
supplied by his discretion. Finding him in possession of some 
money that he had won at play, she commanded his governor to 
chastise him upon the spot. He first made excuses, then used 
entreaties, but perceiving that all was in vain, he refused to submit, 
saying it would be little glory to his mother, and too great a mock- 
ery on him and his reputation, to treat him like a child, when he 
had already the honor of commanding an army, and holding the 
title of general." 

Such was the young Prince, whom, in conjunction with Henry of 
Bourbon, eldest son of the unfortunate Cond^, the Queen of Navarre 
and the Admiral resolved to place immediately at the head of their 
dejected and discomfited party. 

The Queen having presented the young Princes to the assembled 
circle of officers, addressed them herself in a short harangue, and^ 
after a feeling tribute to the virtue^ and genius of Cond6, she ex- 

> See M6m. du Duo de Bouillon. 
12* - 
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horted them to imitate the courage and firmness of the chief thej 
had lost, and, like him, maintain with unshaken constancy, that 
great cause of religious liberty in which they were all engaged. 
She entreated them to believe, that in losing him all was not lost, 
as God, whose cause they maintained, would not forsake them, and 
had preserved to them leaders able and willing to remedy the late 
disaster. She then proposed the two Princes to them, as future 
heads of the party — whose aspect, says Davila, moved all present — 
adding, '< that though young, they were ready to share in all the 
dangers and difficulties of their companions ; and that, aided by the 
counsels of the Admiral, and of those excellent commanders who 
surrounded her, she doubted not that time would make them worthy 
to succeed the magnanimous captain they had lost/' Her energy 
seemed to inspire the assembly with fresh resolution. The Admiral 
and the Count de la Rochefoucauld were the first to swear fidelity to 
the young Princes ) they were followed by the gentlemen, captains, 
and private soldiers, ^'who, with loud cries, approved the election 
of the Princes as protectors and heads of the Hugonot party."* 

"Henry," says Davila, "of a lively temper, generous spirit, 
and intent upon the profession of arms, accepted promptly and 
without hesitation, the invitation of the army, and, with a few pithy 
and soldier-like words, promised to fight till death in defence of re- 
ligion and the common cause," The young Prince de Cond^, of a 
graver and less animated character, though older by some months,' 
assented rather by gesture than by words, " and yielded in this, as 
in other things, that pre-eminenco, which, in all ways, was by tlni- 
versal opinion adjudged to the Prince of Navarre. The young 
Prince de Cond6 was indeed the very reverse of Henry, and in 
many points of character rather resembled Coligny than his own 
father; grave, almost to melancholy, severely virtuous, serious, 
reserved, uniting with the same calm and determined courage, the 
same intense devotion to religion and duty, he formed a not un- 
pleasing contrast to the brilliant qualities of his animated com- 
panion, for whom he entertained the strongest affection. 

The Admiral was immediately declared Lieutenant-General to the 
Princes, and in that capacity continued in fact to command the 
army. He was, as it were, the last Governor of the Prince of 
Navarre, for the young Princes, following the advice of the Queen 
Jeanne, never lost sight of him, listened to him with the most 
sedulous attention, and seemed to be guided wholly by his counsel. 
" The wits in the army Qes rmSeurs) who could not endure the ex- 
treme deference of these young Princes, called them the Admiral's 

> Dayila, Guerre Clylle di Francia. 

* Davila says he was so much younger that he could not explain hia 
meaning; he was in f»ct older by about a year. ^ . 
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pages, a sobriquet that became at last common amoDg the militarj 
men; as well on more serious occasions as oyer their cups.'' Of 
Henry's feelings nothing — of his actions at this time a few brief 
notices are all that can be obtained ; the anecdotes that remain to 
us, give evidence of the dawn of an extraordinary genius for mili-* 
tary affairs, and of that headlong courage which distinguishes the 
French as a nation/ and Henry among Frenchmen: and which 
made him through life prefer hard fighting to every other physical 
excitement whatsoever. 

The royal army had remained inactive three days, during which 
these affairs were being transacted, and then made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Cognac : a few towns in Pictou fell into their hands, 
and this was the extent of the advantages they reaped from their 
victory. Advantages dearly purchased by the loss of Timoleon de 
Brissac, who fell at the attack of some insignificant place. 

The Court was at this time at Metz, where great rejoicings were 
made upon account of the victory, and Castlenau was thence dis- 
patched to the Dnke of Alva, ^in Flanders,) to solicit additional 
reinforcements. ** I found him, ' says he, '^ much more prompt to 
assist us than he was before the battle of St. Denys ; and animated 
against the Hugonots of France, who had, after the publication of 
the last peace, endeavored to aid the Prince of Orange and the 
Oount Ludovio his brother, in the war they still maintained against 
him. After having made a thousand protestations of the desire he 
had to serve their Majesties, he promised me in ten days, 2,000 
infantry and 2,500 good reisters, under Count de Mansfeld, begging 
me to write to their Majesties and confirm all the assurances of his 
entire affection to their service, giving this counsel and advice 
' Never to make peace with their rebel subjects, and still less with 
the Hugonots, but to eactermtnate tJiem, and treat their Chiefs as ha 
had done the Counts Egmont and Horn.' "* 

Projects such as these, of which there is no doubt Coligny was 
fully aware, left him no alternative but to continue the war, and 
render his party, if possible, so formidable, as to wrest from the 
government those securities by which he could alone hope to render 
a peace either useful or lasting. But his difficulties and anxieties 
increased — the loss of the Prince de Cond^ was soon followed by 
that of two other individuals almost equally important^ and equally 

1 Speaking of the comparative courage of the English and French troops, 
I remember the decision of a Qerman veteran who had seen onr troops on 
service. "The Englishman, of the two," said he, "yields life with the 
greatest firmness; the Frenchman throws it away with the greater 
alacrity."—-" The English at Home," 

* Mdm. de Castlenau. 
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loYed, B' Andelot and Boucicault. The spirit and eutliasiasm of 
IVAndelot were ill-suf^rted by a sickly and fevered frame. The 
anxiety into which the late disasters threw him, and the exertions 
he immediately afterwards made in Poictou to recruit the army^ 
sufficed to exhaust a constitution already weakened by sickness, so 
that returning to Xaintes^ he wrs attacked by a malignant fever of 
which he died on the 7th of May — an irreparable loss to Coligny.* 
^^ These two illustrious gentlemen having always preserved the ten* 
derest affection for each other ; and as military chief D' Andelot by 
his enterprise, his inexhaustible resources, and undaunted spirit, 
was invaluable/' The following letter was written by Coligny upon 
this occasion to his own and his brother's children, then at La 
Bochelle, living together as one fcunily, and educated under the same 
preceptor.' 

<< Though I doubt not that the death of my brother B'Andelot 
has been to you all, the cause of much affliction, I think it right to 
remind you that you ought to esteem yourselves happy to be sons 
and nephews to so great a character, who I venture to affirm was a 
most faithful servant of God, and a most excellent and renowned 
captain— qualities of which the memory and examples ought always 
to be before your eyes, to imitate them as far as is possible. Truly 
may I say no one surpassed him in the profession of arms ; and I 
doubt not strangeis will render him the same testimony, especially 
those who have witnessed his valor. Now he has not acquired this 
reputation by sloth and idleness, but by great labors, which he has 
endured for his country. Certainly, I have never known a man 
more just, or more a lover of piety to God ; and though I am not 
ignorant that it is not fitdng to publish his praises to strangers, yet 
1 present them freely to you to incite you to the imitation of such 
great virtues — ^proposing him to myself as an example, and humbly 
praying our Lord and our God, that I may quit this life as piously 
and happily as I saw him die. And regretting him as I do with 
extreme ressmtiment, I ask of you to temper my grief by showing 
his virtues shining forth and reviving in yourselves : and that to 
this end you will give your whole hearts to piety and religion, and 
employ your time, while you are at the proper age, in that study of 
letters, which will forward you on the road of virtue — and though 
I do not object to those hours which your preceptor gives you to 
amuse yourselves and leave your books, yet take care to do nothing 
amid your amusements that can in any manner offend God. Let 
me receive good intelligence of you, that you increase in piety and 
virtue as much as in age and strength. God bless you and keep 

> AbW Perau, Vie de Coligny. « Ibid. 
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yon in his care — and by his Spirit eternally preserve you.— Erom 
Xaintes, this .... of May, 1669. 

The place of Colonel-General of the French infantry was, by the 
Admiral, given to Jaques de Crussol d'Acier, the Court conferred 
the vacancy on Strozzi — the place of Boucicault was given to 
Oenlis. 

The attention of the Hagonot army was now fixed upon an en- 
terprise equally daring and extraordinary, upon the result of which^ 
not only their ultimate success, but their very existence seemed to 
depend — this was no less than, to use the words of La None, " The 
memorable passage of the Due de Deux-ponts from the banks of 
the Khine into Acquitain.'' 

At the first breaking out of the present war, the Prince de Cond^ 
had despatched an emissary, (Barbier de Francour) into Germany, 
to negotiate a levy of auxiliaries from the Protestant Princes, his 
friends and confederates. And, in consequence, an army, consist- 
ing of 5,000 lansquenets, and 6,000 roisters, had been levied by the 
joint exertions of the Grand Palatine of the Ehine, and of the 
Elector of Bavaria — ^and the command had been conferred upon 
the Duke de Deux-ponts, second son of the latter. Upon the con- 
fines of France the Germans were joined by a body of French 
Hugonots from Picardy and the adjacent parts, under Mouy and 
other chiefs, who had not been able to penetrate into Poictou ; and 
also by the Prince of Orange and his brother Count Ludovic of 
Nassau, with their small army, which the Duke of Alva had suc- 
ceeded in driving out of Flanders. 

As soon as the government was apprised of the Duke de Deux- 
pont's march, a considerable force was dispatched under the Dukes 
d' Aumale and de Nemours, to cover the frontiers, and prevent his 
entrance into and passage through Burgundy. But owing to mis- 
understandings between these chiefs, and their want of spirit and 
ability, the Duke made good his way through Alsace into the king- 
dom, and in defiance of the enemy, who hung the whole way upon 
his skirt«, harassing his flanks and rear, arrived in good order upon 
the banks of the Loire. '^ After a march,'' says I^ None, ^^of at 
least 80 leagues, encumbered by an immense baggage, the enemy 
holding the towns and the passages of the rivers, and having the 
whole country in their favor; and I have often heard the Prince of 
Orange express his astonishment, how, during so long and difficult 
a march, the Catholics never could make to themselves a favorable 
occasion." ^< But this great barrier of the Loire was a second and 
infinite difficulty for the German army, for it could not be forded 
so low down, and every town and bridge upon it were in the hands 
of the enemy.'' << The Protestants had neither artillery, nor other 
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military stores necessary for the attack of fortified places, but the 
passage was so indispensable, tbat it redoubled their diligence, 
temerity, and invention ; so having resolved to attack La Charity, 
where there was an excellent bridge, and finding it ill garrisoned, 
ihey pressed it so vigorously and Vestonnerent par tant de mines H 
menaces, that before it could be relieved, they had carried the place, 
which was to them an incomparable joy ; for otherwise they would 
have been constrained to seek the source of the river at a distance 
of more than sixty leagues, and what was worse, would have found 
themselves embarrassed in a mountainous and woody country where 
their cavalry would have profited them little/^^ 

^< I, at that time,'' he continues, '^ sometimes heard M. 1' Amiral 
discourse of this passage among his most private friends, but he 
deemed it an impossible thing, ^ For,' said he, ^ we cannot help them 
on account of Monseigneur's army before us : and as for them wha 
have one also on their own hands, and such a difficult river to pass, 
it is to be feared that they will never unravel this web without dis- 
grace and loss — but when he heard of the success of La Gharit^^ 
he determined to risk everything to join them : it reprit esperance 
et dii, ' VoUa un honpresagej rendans le a.ccompl% par diligence ei 
resolution* So sending the Princes towards the marches of Limou- 
sin to approach the army of Monseigneur and keep it in check, he 
set out to meet the Germans with 10,000 arquebusiers and 2,500 
cavalry; d n*en menHr point ciuicunjour on 6toit comme en jUvrej 
expecting the moment when one of these two great armies would 
fall on and overpower our roisters. But it happened di£ferently, for 
they seized their opportunity so well, guided by the French troops 
under M. de Mouy, that they all passed by and approached the 
place where M. FAmiral had sent them word he would give them 
the meeting ; and in this manner the junction of the two armies was 
effected, with abundant rejoicings. I will not," adds La None, 
with his characteristic candor, ^' tax those brave chiefs and captains, 
who were in the Catholic army, for having allowed them to pass, 
for I do not know the causes which occasioned this ; nor will I 
immeasurably praise those who passed; ains f esiimeray que c^fut 
un heur singtUier pour eux, qui se montre qudque/ois hs (ictions mu 
litaires; which ought to teach captains never to despair, for though 
they find themselves in great difficulties, a favorable accident may 
set all right ; leqtiel suit ceux qui s'ioerttient ei/uit ceux qui s^ap» 
paressent.'* 

It was at St. Yrier that this junction was effected upon the 23d 
of June, 1569. The forces were immediately reviewed, one month's 
pay, supplied by the indefatigable exertions of the Queen Jeanne, 

> M^m. de La Noue. 
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distributed among the troops ; and to commemorate this happy suc- 
cess^ medals, which had been struck by her orders, and were sus- 
pended upon chains of gold, given to the principal officers. These 
medals bore upon one side the heads of herself and her son, and 
upon the reverse this inscription : — Fax Oerta, Victoria integra. 
Mors honesta. It was probably in the triumph of this meeting, that 
the good trumpets of the French and reisters sounded this chanson 
et quintej mentioned by Brantdme :— 

Monsieur le Prince de Cond^, 

Ila^t^tu^; 
Mais Monsieur rAmiml, 
II est encore d. cheyal 
Avee de la Bochefoucauld 
Pour acheyer tons ces Papanx— Papaux — ^Papaox. 

But the Duke de Deux-ponts did not live to rejoice in the success 
of his undertaking ; consumed by a slow fever, and exhausted by 
the fatigues of this most extraordinary march, he died at Escars^ 
shortly before the junction with the Admiral was effected, leaving 
the command of hisr army to the Coimt de Mansfeld. 

It was after his dead that Brantdme tells us he had the honor to 
entertain the Princes and gentlemen of this army at his Ch§,teau of 
La Bourdeille, where he. Doing sick, had at present retired from 
the army of Monseigneur. ^' And there I received all these gentle- 
men, French and foreigners, great and small, qui me firent tons le$ 
honneurs et toutes les metUeares chores du monde. No injury was 
done to my house, not a single image destroyed in the church, not 
even a pane of glass broken. If the Mass had been there herself^ 
they would not have hurt her in the least little manner — out of re- 
gard for me — and certainly I treated them with very good cheer. 
It was there I saw the foreign Princes, and talked long with the 
Prince of Orange in an alUe of my gairden. In my opinion he was 
a very great personage, speaking well upon all things ; he had fine 
manners, and a very fine person ; Count Ludovic, his brother, was 
smaller. The Prince was sad, and showed by his countenance that 
he was under a reverse of fortune. Count Ludovic had a more open 
countenance, and was thought more bold and daring than the Prince 
of Orange ; but in revenge the Prince was more prudent, plm mur 
et plus avisS, for the Emperor Charles V. had reared him, et U se 
ressenioit hien d*un si belle nourriture,^ 

> Brantdme, Hommes niastres, Prince d'Orange. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFFAIBS OF THE ARMIES. — ^BATTLE OF MONCONTOUB. 

The successful termination of this enterprise entirely altered the 
aspect of the Hugonot affairs. In lieu of a broken and dispirited 
body of men, the Admiral found himself at the head of a fresh and 
flourishing armj^ consisting of 25^000 men, all in high health and 
spirits ; he immediately, therefore, put himself upon the offensive, 
and prepared to attack the Duke d'Anjou without delay.^ 

It is true the royal army still maintained a numerical superiority, 
and having lately been reinforced by between 7000 and 8000 Italians 
under the Count Santa Fiori, and about 8000 Flemish troops sent 
by the Duke of Alva, amounted to 30^000 in all ; but this superi- 
ority was merely nominal. Sickness preyed upon the troops, and a 
very general spirit of discontent, occasioned by their deficient pay, 
threatened speedy disunion and desertion. The most brilliant suc- 
cess might have been now anticipated, when the bravery and enthu- 
siasm of the Hugonots were, for the first time, aided by favorable 
circumstances ; but by a strange ill fortune it will be found, that 
the very accidents which appeared so promising, proved eventually 
their ruin. 

The Duke d' Anjou appears"^ to have approached St. Yrier with 
design to prevent the junction of the armies, and failing in this 
object, he retired to a place called La Eoche Abeille in the neigh- 
borhood, desirous of avoiding a battle. He took up his position 
upon a rocky hill, having in front a plain covered with trees and 
thickets. Here the Admiral attacked, and a partial engagement 
took place, considerably to the advantage of the Hugonots ; a divi- 
sion of the royal army was out off, and its commander, Strozzi, 
taken prisoner.* The advantageous position of the royal army, and 
the fall of some heavy rain, however, prevented a more decisive 
result. This battle, or skirmish as it should more properly be 
called, is remarkable as being the very first advantage of the kind 
obtained by the Hugonots ; a fact that may be admitted without 
any impeachment of their extraordinary bravery, as on no one occa- 
sion, previous to this, had they made the slightest approach to an 
equality of force with their adversaries. Their success was stained 
with cruelty, unusual among them ; few were admitted to quarter, 

> Davila Guerre Civile di Francia. > M^moires de La Noue. 
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and few prisoners taken. The Catholics made barbarous reprisa]!^ 
and '' remember La Roche Abeille^'^ became the signal among them 
for more than ordinary carnage. 

This was the first occasion upon which Henry of Navarre bore 
any conspicuoas part in the perils of war. Davila tells us that <^ he 
took the place of the Prince de Cond^ in the command of the hct- 
taiUe, and showed himself well deserving of such a succession. 
Charging at the head of the line, filled with generous enthusiasm, 
here he gave the first specimen of that brilliant courage, which was 
afterwards, by its memorable enterprises, to fill the universe with 
his name.^ 

This action took place about June the 25th, and its moral effect 
was great upon both armies ; but the actual loss sustained by the 
Catholics was, in fact, trifling, amounting only to 400 men. This 
advantage afforded an opportunity, anxiously seized upon by Ooligny, 
for manifesting the sincerity of his professions in favor of peace. 
'Finding himself in a situation to be respected, he pressed upon the 
young Princes the duty and the policy of opening a negotiation 
under such favorable auspices;" and, with their concurrence, he 
himself prepared an address, which, though every impediment was 
thrown in its way by the Duke d'Anjou and the high Catholic party, 
at length, through the exertions of the Marshal de Montmorenci, 
reached the King. 

It was couched in the most respectful terms. Once more the 
reluctance was pleadad with which the Hugonots had taken up 
arms, constrained by the determined hostility of the Guises, and 
once more their readiness to return to their obedience declared, 
might they but be allowed the exercise of their religion : ^' desiring 
nothing but to live in peace, pursue their avocations, quietly, and 
enjoy their property in security." With regard to religion they 
asked only toleration, till a free and legitimate Council should have * 
decided upon the matters in dispute. " And thus. Sire," concludes 
the letter, " your Majesty will, by the grace of God, see the hearts 
of your subjects united, and your kingdom restored to its first estate 
and dignity j to the confusion of your and our adversaries, who, by 
their secret intelligences with the Spaniard, have diverted the storm 
from the Low Countries, to make it burst over this kingdom. And 
most humbly do we entreat your Majesty to consider, whether it be 
better to wait until one of these two armies, now in the field, obtain 
a melancholy victory, equally fatal to the victor and to the van- 
quished 'y or to employ them both for the service of your Majesty's 
affairs, in those great occasions which now present themselves, to 
preserve your kingdom, and divert the storm elsewhere — in whioh 

> Davila, Guerre Civil© di Francia. « AbM Perau, Vie de Coligny. 
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serriee these PHd<^, Nobles, Knights and Gentleiiieni are deVbe- 
rated and resolved, as in all other things wherein the glory and 
advantage of your estate is concerned, to engage their persons, poch 
sessions, and all the means which God has given them, even to the 
last drop of their blood. Acknowledging in the world no sove^ 
reignty but yours, and desiring to live and die in that obedienee 
which, as Prince, Soverei^, and natural Lord, your Majesty may 
justly expect from good, loyaJ, and faithful servants and subjects/' ^ 
To this affectionate address, the only answer which the King 
deigned to return, was received in a letter from Montmorenci to the 
Admiral. 

''MONSIBUB, 

'^ I have informed the King that you have sent me a certain 
address to be presented to him — his answer was — ^That he would 
neither hear nor see aught from you, until you, having returned in 
all things to your obedience, were restored to his favor — assuring 
me that he would receive you if you returned to your duty, &o.'' 

The terms of this letter, though not express, were understood to 
demand, that the Hugonots, without treaty, pledge, or security, 
should lay down their arms, and submit unconditionally to the mercy 
of the government. It is needless to enlarge upon the absurdity of 
such a demand under existing circumstances ; and after the expe- 
rience they had so bitterly acquired of the absence of all good faith, 
justice, or humanity, upon the part of those in the direction of 
affidrs. Goligny's reply was as follows: — 

" MONSDBUB, 

" I have received your letter of the 20th of this month, by 
which you give me to understand that you had informed the King 
' that you were in possession of the address which we wished to pre- 
sent to his Majesty : and having now seen his answer, we can make 
no other to it than this — That God and all Christian Princes are 
our judges, whether or not we have done our duty (myus notts 8omme$ 
mises en notre devoir) — and whether we have now done our part to 
avert those dangers which menace the ruin and desolation of this 
state. But seeing now more clearly than we yet have done, that 
nothing will be spared, even to the destruction of the whole king- 
dom, to deprive us of the exercise of our religion, and finally 
exterminate us, we must now more than ever seek and provide our 
own remedies. Dated Montreuil, Bonnia, July 26, 1569.'' 

The door for conciliation being thus abruptly closed, Coligny 
prepared to pursue his advantages, and urge the war with vigor. 

> Abb^ Perau, Vie do Coligny. 
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But as he raised fais arm to strike^ the object of attack^ as hy a 
eharm, seemed to disappear from before his eyes — and the internal 
weakness of his adversaries proved their salvation. 

The disorganization of the royal army had rapidly increased^ and 
the Qaeen-Mother, with the Cardinals Bourbon and Lorraine, 
alarmed at the imminence of the danger, were already arrived at 
head-^narters to consnlt as to what was to be done. And here the 
necessity for suffering the gefhs-d'armerie, weary, discontented, and 
aick, to retire to their several estates and houses, to refresh their 
spirits, collect their revenues, and refit themselves and their follow- 
ers^ was unanimously decided upon. 

It was considered that the best policy was to avoid an action with 
a brave, desperate, and numerous army, and seek by every means 
to lengthen out the war, and give time for the Germans to exhaust 
themselves: "which they always do," says Davila, "sooner or 
later ; fw, led into countries differing in climate from their own, 
inore especially in the heat of the summer, and among abundance 
of grapes, of which they are avidmimi^ sickness soon enters the 
camp."* 

The want of a defined object against which to direct their efforts, 
it was urged, would oblige the Hugonots to expend their strength 
in attacking the towns, which would greatly weaken them ; and 
when, in a few months, shortness of provisions and of pay, united 
to sickness, should have impaired their strength, the Catholic forces, 
refreshed and invigorated, would be ready to take the field with the 
greatest effect " Such counsels pleased the Queen," adds Davila, 
^' who ever preferred those least in the power of fortune." The 
Catholic army was accordingly disband^ — a general rendezvous 
appointed for the 15th of August, the French nobility and gentry 
xetired to their homes, and the foreign troops were cantoned in 
different towns— while the Duke d'Anjou himself joined the Court 
at Tours. 

Thus the royal army had melted away like a vision, before the 
astonished eyes of the Hugonots ; and the field being left com- 
pletely open, the following plan for the campaign was resolved 
upon. 

- in the first place it was determined to complete the conquest of 
Poiotou by taking several towns which still remained in the power 
of the enemy ) it being calculated that the receipts of this province, 
amounting to 60,000 livres per month, with the profits drawn from 
their enterprises by sea, would suffice to pay the Germans, qui 
enaient tncesmmment d V argents This being accomplished they 
would proceed to invest Saumur, and thus securing a passage over 
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the Loire, would, daring the remainder of the year, carry operationfl 
once more into the neighhorhood of Paris-^'' which never inclined 
to peace, till she heard the war at her doors."* 

tjnfortunately Coligny suffered himself to be diverted from this 
well considered plan, and his army to be delayed by the siege of 
Poictiers ; a siege which, in its eventual consequences, well nigh 
proved the ruin of the Cause. '^ This should teach us,'' says La 
None, '^ that none are so perfect in their art, but at times they may 
be caught tripping — ^this must excuse the Hugonots for attacking 
Poictiers, which happened thus. 

'^ The success which had attended the Hugonots on their return 
to Poictou puffed up their hearts, and having taken Ohatelleraud 
and Lusignan, and hearing that the Duke de Guise, with his brother 
the Duke de Mayence, had thrown themselves into Poictiers, a desire 
began to be expressed among the officers, more especially among 
those belonging to the Princes, to make themselves masters of Poic- 
tiers — an enterprise till now rejected as impossible — ^before quitting 
the province to attack Saumur. Two councils were held to delibe- 
rate upon the measure, in both of which the Admiral vainly 
besought them to adhere to their original plan, urging his maxim 
' that great cities are the sepulchres of great armies.' The princi- 
pal nobles and gentlemen of Poictou insisted that the city was weak, 
that the spoil would be great, that, once subdued, the whole of this 
rich province would be ours, and above all, that the capture of M. 
de Guise and his brother, was in itself a prize of the jGjrst magni- 
tude." 

Since the unfortunate death of the Prince de Cond^, it is evident 
that Coligny, deprived of the support of his rank and authority, 
had found the task of controlling his army more difficult than ever. 
The gentlemen and officers suffered themselves no longer to be 
guided implicitly by his advice. A spirit of insubordination was 
generally prevalent; and he found himself compelled in this, as in 
other instances, to adopt measures which his own judgment and 
foresight disapproved. " Their opinions prevailed ;" says La Noue, 
^* we sent with all diligence to La Rochelle for powder and ball, and 
set out to besiege Poictiers."* 

Into the details of this siege, still more remarkable by its conse- 
quences than even for the accidents which attended its progress, it 
is not necessary to enter. The place is situated on a pUiin sur- 
rounded by mountains, the heights of which, according to La Noue, 
approach in some places within 400 paces of the walls; ^' so that it 
is commanded not only by heavy artillery, but by the arquebusses — 
but then, on the other hand, there are hills within the walls, which 
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aerre as eleTaiions from wbieh to annoy besiegers ; and it is almost 
encircled by two great rivers, which are as two great ditches to be 
crossed. Were it not for the last mentioned peculiarities, I would 
rather with 4^000 men attack the place than with an equal number 
defend it." 

The Duke de Ouise, emulous of the renown his father had ao* 
quired by the defence of Metz, took advantage of every favorable 
oircumstance, and resisted every attack of the l^iegers with singular 
skill and bravery; and the Hugonots being, as usual, ill-provided 
with artillery, the siege, in spite of the most extraordinary efforts, 
advanced very slowly. '^ In the meantime^ August came in with 
excessive heats, and the sickness usual to that season, began to show 
itself in the camp of the besiegers, where numbers of me soldiers, 
especially of the Q-ermans, died. A malignant fever broke out, the 
contagion reached the chiefs; La Rochefoucault, Brion, Montlnc, 
amd several others retired to seek better air, and medical assistance } 
and Coligny, consumed by continual watchings and insupportable 
&tigues, was left almost alone to wrestle with his difficulties. Yet, 
tiiongh he fell sick of the flux, nothing could abate the indefatiga- 
ble determination with which he prosecuted his enterprise; at lengthy 
upon the 2d of December, he ordered a general assault."' 

The assault lasted several hours, but proved unsuccessful ; and 
through the extraordinary activity and courage of the Duke de 
Guise and the Count de Lude, the assailants were once more beaten 
off. The situation of both parties became now almost equally em- 
barrassing : within the town the miseries of famine were raging ; 
without it, the assailant army was perishing with sickness and 
desertion. At length, the approach of the Duke d'Anjou relieved 
them both alike. Alarmed at the danger which threatened Poic- 
tiers, he had hastily collected such troops as were at hand—* 
amounting to about 9,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry, French, 
I^lian, and German — and still guided by the military experience 
of Tavannes and Biron, approached and threatened Chatelleraud as 
a division. 

Chatelleraud, important at all times, was now rendered doubly 
so by being filled with sick and wounded officers and soldiers. The 
Admiral r^ily seized upon this pretence to save the honor of his 
army; and, abandoning a place before which two precious months 
of the summer had been consumed, 3,000 men lost, and with them 
an occasion never to be recovered, he hastily raised the siege, crossed 
the Yienne, and approached Chatelleraud and the royal army. 
Poictiers was immediately relieved, and the Duke de Guise quitting 
the place repaired to Court, where he was received with <' tons lei 
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banneg chh'es et uremereiementa postQ^les/' for the servioe he had 
done by the defence, young as he was, of such a villainous place."' 

The Admiral, impatient to attack the Catholics before they could 
be reinforced, had used the utmost diligence in approaching Cha- 
telleraud ; but the negligence of a few hours forfeited the reward 
of his assiduity. While his troops were refreshing themselves in 
a small town on the Yienne — ^imagining, as the evening was 
falling, that there was nothing more to be done; ''the Duke, 
finding the opportunity favorable, withdrew his artillery with in- 
credible celerity .... and two hours after sunset silently began 
his march, neither the Admiral, nor any of his, perceiving the 
movement till the very last squadrons under la Yallette and the 
Count Santa Fieri were retiring.' The royal army crossed the river 
Creuse at Pont dn Pill^s, and reached La Selle where were secure 
and well-provisioned quarters. The Admiral followed, in hopes of 
still forcing a battle, but he found the Duke in too strong a position 
to be attacked, and after waiting three days in this situation, he 
was obliged to retire." 

And now his mercenaries began to murmur loudly at the hard- 
ships to which they were exposed ; and he, finding himself compelled 
to abandon the design of harassing the enemy, repassed the rivers 
Creuse and Yienne, and retired to La Eaye la Yincenne, while the 
Duke refreshed and completed his army at Chinon — at which place 
he was joined by the Duke de Guise, and several companies of 
gens-d'armes and cornets of cavalry. So that the army with which 
he had recrossed the Yienne amounted to 25,000 men, aU in excellent 
condition. This delay at La Faye la Yincenne, while the royal 
army was thus reinforced, is placed by La None on the same line 
with the fatal siege of Poictiers." 

The distresses and vexations of a mind, with all its fortitude 
exquisitely susceptible of such emotions, were at this time exaspe- 
rated by the publication of an arrit of the Parliament, which, 
singling out Coligny from the midst of his party, levelled at his 
held those penalties which, if due to any, were due to all. It 
would appear that Charles was, at this time, under the influence of 
the most exasperated feelings,^ and was enraged beyond measure 
at seeing a party, which he imagined the death of the Prince 
would annihilate, rise to fresh importance under the efforts of the 
Admiral. The form of a trial had been gone through, and Colignv, 
after a summons to which it was of course impossible he could 

1 M^m. de La None, Dayila. ' Dayila, Gaerre Civile di Franoia. 
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alKSwer, had been sentenced to all the penalties of high treason, 
published in the preseqt arrit, 

<< The sentence gives birth to strange reflections/' says a French 
author/ '^ whether we consider the principles there laid down, or 
the barbarous forms of the criminid jurisprudence of the times. 
The Court having seen the charges and informations made at the 
request of the Procureur-g^n^ral of the King against Messire Gas- 
pard de Oolignj, Seigneur de Ch§*tillon, Chev. de Tordre, Sua,, it 
decrees — " tlit the said Coligny is debouU by the said Procureur- 
g^n^ral, from all exceptions and defence that he might allege against 
the demands and conclusions of the said Procureur-g^n^ral, and 
declared crimineux de Uze MajesU au premier cAe/^disturber and 
violator of the public repose, safety, and tranquillity, author and 
conductor of rebellion, &c., &c. ; and therefore, the said Coligny is 
deprived of all honors, estates, and dignities : and sentenced to be 
strangled upon the Place de Gr^ve, either in person or in effigy, 
and his body to be hung upon a gibbet at Montfaucon. His arms 
and effigies to be dragged at the tail of a horse through the towns 
and fauxbourgs, and then to be broken and destroyed by the public 
executioner, in token of everlasting infamy. His feudal possessions 
held of the crown, to be resumed, and all his other possessions, 
moveable and immoveable, confiscated to the King ; his children to 
be declared tgnobles vilains, roturiers^ intestables, in/amea, indignei 
et incapables de tenir itatSy offices, dignitSs, et biens en ce royaume. 
A prohibition follows, against receiving or sheltering the said Co- 
ligny, lui baiUer aide, comfort^ alimens, eau, ni feu. Lastly, a 
reward of 60,000 crowns, or soleily was put upon his head."" 

Upon this passionate and ill-timed sentence Castlenau remarks, 
'^ Such an arret some thought was issued at an unfavorable time, 
and that it would serve rather to inflame and augment than to 
extinguish the civil wars. The party was too strong and too 
determined to be terrified by pen and paper, when it had not 
quailed before armies of 30,000 men." 

The sentence was published in French, German, Latin, Spanish, 
and English, and Coligny narrowly escaped perishing in consequence 
of its last clause. Catherine, who, in the march of crimen had 
arrived at that point in which assassination comes to be regarded 
as an ordinary means, employed a confidential servant belonging to 
the Admiral — tempted by the large reward set upon his head — ^to 
poison his master; but the man upon entering his presence be- 
trayed so much perturbation in his countenance that stispicion was 
excited ; he was seized, interrogated, and, upon his own confession, 
hanged. One part of the sentence was, however, fully carried into 
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esrooation : and Colignj learned with grief that his lovely and 
beloved home of Ch§*tillon-siir-Loire — ^the scene of his domestic 
happiness and rural labors, and which he had so loved to adorn 
with his own hands — ^had been ravaged and utterly ruined. The 
fine trees were cut down and burned, the vineyards and gardens 
rooted up, the Castle defaced, and the splendid furniture carried to 
Paris aud sold by public auction at the King's order. 

While these measures of wanton exasperation were carrying on, 
a powerful Catholic army was assembling at Chinon, and warm were 
* the debates in the Council at Tours as to the plans to be adopted 
for the ensuing campaign. It is noted that the young Henry, Duke 
de &uise, whose aspiring and restless temper riused him afterwards 
to the invidious distinction of rival with the Sovereign himself, now 
first took his place as member of the Council of government.^ Heir 
of the popularity and consequent influence of his father, of his 
lofty temper, commanding form, and personal courage— -but want- 
ing a certain generous magnanimity, disinterestedness, and breadth 
of comprehension which adorned that great captain^^he sacrificed 
his sovereign, his country, and himself to the vain aspirations of 
that wild and mounting ambition which << o'erleaps itself,'' and 
became at once the scourge of France, and his own destroyer. 

The advice of Tavannes to pursue the Hugonots without remis- 
sion, now weakened and in disorder after the fruitless siege of 
Poictiers, prevailed } and it was resolved to force them to a battle 
before their succors could arrive.' 

It had now become the Admiral's interest to avoid, if possible, 
an engagement. His present forces were weakened and out of 
humor, but he expected considerable reinforcements, both from 
Beam, under the Count de Montgommeri, — ^who had succeeded, in 
spite of the neighborhood of Montluc, in re-establishing affairs in 
that quarter — ^and from Oermany, where the Prince of Orange was 
already gone to raise fresh levies. But his ill-fortune, as we shall 
see, once more prevailed, and led him to the most disastrous field 
which the unfortunate Hugonots yet had entered — that of Mon- 
oontour. 

THE BATTLE 01* MONOONTOUB. 

With a fresh and well-appointed army of 7,000 horse and 18,000 
foot, the Duke once more crossed the Yienne. The Admiral, to 
gain time, proposed to retire into Lower Poictou and the borders of 
Guyenne, where the strength of the situations, and the numerous 
towns possessed by his party, would put it in his own power to 
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aoeept or refose an engagement; bnt no sooner was this resolntioDy 
in the expediency of which the Princes and leading officers con- 
eorredy made generally known, than the whole camp resounded with 
mormurings and discontents. The^nobility, who had now for nearly 
a year been in the field, found their resources exhausted, and having 
already ^' done more than could be expected from the French cha- 
racter/'^ anxious to return home, demanded loudly to be led to the 
enemy or to be dismissed. '^ The camp resounded with the groans 
and lamentations of men praying that their life or their miseries 
might end; while Count Yolrad de Mansfeld and his Germans, 
weary of suffering, and disappointed in their expectations of great 
pay and rich booty, tumultuously demanded their arrears or their 
dismission. After various delays, the representations of the Admi- 
ral for the time prevailed, and these dissatisfied mercenaries con- 
sented once more to follow his banners, and to begin their march ; 
and the Hugonot army had nearly reached the plain of Moncontour 
when, at a place called St. Clair, the armies — and it must surprise 
every one to hear it — ^in equal and total ignorance of each other's 
situation, suddenly encountered." 

The advance of the Catholic army, under Biron, fell in unex- 
pectedly with the flank of the Hugonot rear guard, under Mony, 
and immediately attacked it And the Calvinists were dispersed, 
and so completely routed, that La Noue affirms, without a certain 
passage which held the Catholics in check, the whole of their army 
must have been overthrown.' This place was a stream of water, 
which, issuing from and terminating in bogs and marshes at either 
end, afforded only one narrow passage, where no more than twenty 
men could cross abreast. Behind this, the Admiral, after repeatea 
charges;^ had retired, and occupying the banks beyond with his men 
in perfect order, the Catholics dared not attempt to follow him on 
either side of the stream. The two armies remained drawn up 
during the remainder of the day, but under widely different circum- 
stances, for the Hugonots were without their artillery, their cannon 
having preceded them to Moncontour, and that of the Catholics 
opened upon them with so tremendous a fire, that the banks above 
the river were speedily covered with their dead. The infantry saved 
themselves in some measure by fiklling upon their faces ; but the 
cavalry, perfectly unsheltered, found their situation intolerable, and 
sent repeated messages to the Admiral, entreating they might be 
withdrawn. But he could in no manner consent to abandon the 
passage, having a river to cross in his rear, which must have en- 
tailed the certain destruction of his army. At last the Germans, 
harassed and impatient, were actually upon the point of abandoning 
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their post/ wbien tlie ycmng Prince of NaTarre^ ^u^ging forward his 
horse, and exposing himself to the whole fire of the enemy, per^ 
soaded them to stand their ground a little longer, till the approach- 
ing darkness should rescue the army. *^ In which appeared/' sayv 
Pavila, ^' the powerful genius of the young Prince, which had force 
to ^ve bounds to fear which knows no bounds, and to restrain the 
impetuosity of the Germans, so headstrong and obsdnate in all their 
resolutions/' 

The closing in of a night unusually dark, at last afiEbided some 
relief, and at two o'clock a. m. the Admiral, without drum or trum- 
pet, silently decamped, and crossing the river Dive, succeeded in 
putting that stream between himself and the enemy.^ . 

The succeeding day, October Ist^ he entered the fatal plain of 
Assai, before Moncontour. 

It had been the design of the Admiral to continue the retreat, 
and put as much space as possible between himself and the Oatholio 
army, and his resolution of avoiding a battle had been strengthened 
by an incident which had occurred in the course of the {nreeediag 
day. Two Catholic gentlemen had found an opportunity of addressing 
some of the Hugonots, from whom they happened to be separated 
only by a few trenches, and had said, '^ Gentlemen, we wear the 
colors of your enemies, but we hate neither you nor your party. 
Tell M. I'Amiral to have a care how he comes to an engagement, 
for our army is marvellously powerful, through the reinforcements 
just arrived. But let him temporize for a month, for all the nobility 
have sworn and said to Monseigneur, that so long and no longer 
iliey will attend him ; but that if he will employ them during that 
time they will do their duty. Let him remember that it is dangerous 
to resist the French during their first fury, which will soon subside; 
and without a speedy victory they will be constrained to oome to a 
peace, and you will have a good one. Tell him we know this from 
good authority, and were desirous to inform him of it"* 

When this intelligence was made known to the Hugonot chiefs, 
some laughed at it — others despised it ; ^< et vaUd/' says La None, 
*^7me autre cause de notre metche/, cPavoir trap negligi ce qui 
diwU Ure hien note," 

The Admiral was far from sharing this indifference. He im- 
mediately called a council of war, and proposed, that, at nine o'clock 
on the evening of the second, the retreat should be continued, and 
the army sheltered under the walls of a plaee called Ervauz, by 
which movement a second river would be placed between it and the 
enemy. But this opinion was opposed by numbers of the French 
gentlemen, and still more tumultuously by the Germans, who broke 
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ofit iti the iii(N8t brutal and mntinoTis expvessions ; thieatening to 
pass over to the enemy if an end was not speedily pat to their 
&tigue8. The infection of insubordination spread to the French 
Boldiers^ who, exclaiming and- meanaoing, demanded a battle, and 
were supported by many of their captainB. They cried out that 
these nocturnal retreats were disgraeend, abating the courage and 
lessening the reputation of an army, and that, it would be more, 
creditable to wait at least till sunrise;— to this absurd opinion 
the Admiral was constrained to yield. ^^ The same army which 
forced us to retire from before Chatelleraud, three weeks after was 
able to vanquish us, and that because we made a scruple of retiring 
by night : and to preserve our reputation in appearance, we lost it 
in reality/'^ 

At sunrise the next morning every thing was in order of march— ^ 
the cavalry mounted and upon the point of setting forward — when, 
as Goligny placed his foot in the stirrup, a fresh disturbance broke 
out, sufficient to drive a less firm and patient spirit to despair. The 
lansquenets and five comets of reisters suddenly threw down their 
arms, refusing to march a step, unless their arrears were paid upon 
the spot. This last delay rendered the catastrophe inevitable. 
While the French officers were engaged in appeasing the tumult, an 
hour and a half elapsed, ^^ which prevented our reaching Ervaux, 
oit nous aurions vendus notre peau phu cherP Order was at last 
restored, and the troops began to move, but scarcely had they made 
half a league, when, with a loud noise of drums and trumpets, the 
royal army, in perfect order, began to appear upon the plain ; a 
bittle beciime unavoidable, and in the very worst position that could 
by possibility have been chosen. The Duke had crossed the waters 
course on the morning of the first, and had approached the Yrier, 
but the Admiral was posted too advantageously upon the opposite 
bank for a crossing to be attempted, he had, therefore, remained 
during the night upon that ground covered with dead bodies which 
had formerly been occupied by the Hugonots. The river, however, 
being reconnoitred, a passage had been discovered lower down, the 
whole of the day of the second was occupied in the crossing : the 
third, early in the morning, the royal army entered the plains of 
Assai. 

The Admiral had already commanded the main body, led by 
Count Lndovic and the Princes, to precede the vanguard which 
was under his own command, and to advance on the road to £rvaux; 
when, therefore, he halted and prepared for battle, the position of 
his different divisions was in a manner reversed. The rear-guard 
under Mouy formed the advance, and the main body was in the 
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rear. The Admiral, with the Vangaard, occupied the left, the 
hcUaiHe or main bodj^ in which were the Princes, formed upon a 
rising ground, which commanded the field of battle. Thus posted, 
and with no other advantage than that afiforded by the rivers Torej 
V and Dives, which in some measure covered his flanks, he faced the 
army of ^e Catholics, between whom and himself lay the open 
plain of Moncontour, unencumbered by tree, bush, ditch, or shelter 
of any description. The royal army commanded by the Duke in 
person, took up its position in the finest order ; it was separated into 
two grand divisions, each of which, in numbers, nearly equalled the 
whole of the Hugonot army. These divisions were commanded— 
ihe first, by the Dukes de Montpensier and Guise, and the Count 
Santa Fiore — the second, by the Duke d'Anjou in person, accom- 
panied by the Dukes d'Aumale and de Langueville, the Marshal 
de Coss^, Yillars, Montmorenci, and Thord : there was also a re- 
serve, commanded by Tavannes and Biron. 

Distrustful of the event of the day, and anxious above all things 
for the security of the young Princes, Coligny had consigned them 
to the care of Count Ludovic, with strict orders that they should 
not be allowed to enter into the engagement. They rode, however, 
through the ranks, exhorting the men to do their duty, and then 
retired to the rear : Henry shedding tears of impatience and vexa- 
tion, as he obeyed the command. The lansquenets, as some expia- 
tion of their ill conduct, ^' and according to their custom, kissed the 
ground as the Princes rode by, and swore to die like men of 
honor."* 

Four hours were consumed in various manoeuvres before the 
attack began; while the artillery on both sides posted in front, 
continued to play with considerable effect. During which, says 
D'Aubign^, ^< might be seen several lords and gentlemen volunteers 
riding l^tween the armies pour /aire le pa pa galant homme — 
asking to speak to some mend or relation among the enemies' 
forces. But these civilities were stopped by the en/ang perdus of 
the Duke, who, about two o'clock, began the attack by falling 
furiously upon the division of Mouy. This movement was instantly 
followed by a desperate engagement between the advanced divisions 
on both sides." 

The first charges of the Hugonots exceeded in impetuosity all the 
brilliant exploits of former battles, and unable to resist their 
vehemence, the first division of the Catholics began to give way, 
and show symptoms of great disorder. 

It was at this juncture that Henry, who from arising ground had 
remained watching the battle with every mark of impatience, saw 
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tbe decisive moment, and called ont to be allowed to charge tbe 
broken squadrons at tbe head of his reserve, and pursue and ensure 
the victory. But no one was present to second the inspirations of 
his genius : Count Ludovio, to whom the Admiral had applied for 
a reinforcement, had very incautiously quitted his post, and ad- 
vanced with the troops himself, and no one remained upon the spot 
with authority to command the movement of the main body : <^ We 
are losing our advantage,^' cried Henry, << and the battle in conse- 
quence." 

The prognostication proved but too just; the tide of success 
speedily turned, and the Princes, in spite of their tears and entrea- 
ties were borne from the field, and carried in the midst of retreating 
numbers to Parthenai. While the Duke with his own division, the 
Swiss infantry, and the reserve, fell — a fresh army-— upon the Ad- 
miral. The combat now became desperately unequal. Coligny, 
his jaw broken by a pistol-shot from one of the reisters, choked 
with blood, incapable of articulating the word of commanii — ^was 
at length compelled to retire to the rear; and a total rout ensued. 
Arms, baggage, artillery, military stores, all fell into the hands of 
the enemy. A dreadful slaughter followed. The soldiers calling 
out Remember La Roche AheUle ! refused quarter. The lansquenets 
to a man were massacred by the Swiss ; the brave French gens-d'ar- 
merie were utterly broken. '' Still to the last," says D'Aubign^; 
<^ the brave soldiers, though defeated, were not utterly subdued ; 
with the enemy close upon them, they continued their resistance — 
rallying in large bodies, and charging those who pursued. Of these 
retreating charges the principal glory is due to the reisters, but they 
must allow a share to Saint Cyr. This noble old man having rallied 
three comets of cavalry in a wood called Maine ; and finding that it 
was in his power by a vigorous charge to cover the retreat, and save 
the lives of a thousand men ; Ms minister ^ who had hdped htm to 
this resolution^ advised him briefly to harangue those valiant fol- 
lowers whom be could never hope to address more. ' To brave men 
few words,' cries he, * Brothers and companions, this is what you 
must do ;' and thereupon, covered in the old French fashion ^th 
arms all plated with silver to the very greaves— his face alone being 
bare, his venerable beard as white as snow — he being aged eighty- 
five years, forward he drove, twenty paces before his troop, and 
saving many lives — lost his own." 

The Hngonots crossing the Torey retreated under the walls of 
Ervaux — and had not the passages of this river been fortunately 
secured, the whole of their army must have perished.* 

Thus, after only one half hour's duration, terminated the battle 
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of Moncontouf— the most decisive cvertliTOW which the Hugonots 
bad yet sustained. Of the proportion of the numbers engaged no 
very exact account remains. De Thou makes the Catholics exceed 
by one-third the Hugonots in number — ^and, as in the preceding 
battle, the whole force of the Hugonots — such as it was — never 
came into action. A large portion of the main body, I^Aubign^ 
insinuates^ was very ready to quit the field with the Princes ; and 
the rest, owning to the ill-advised advance of Count Ludovic/ was 
without a commander. Coligny, fighting according to the fashion 
of the times, at the head of his division, was in no situation to 
direct the engagement in general : a striking instance of the ill 
effects of a custom now universally abandoned. The loss in killed 
and wounded amounted on the side of the Hugonots to 5,000 men 
— being above one-fourth of their army, Ihat of the Catholics to 
only 6^. Several distinguished officers were killed and wounded. 
La None was again taken prisoner, and saved from the fury of the 
Duke <ie Montpensier by the interposition of Martigues, Vhomme 
$<xnspeiir. In like manner D'Acier was rescued by the Count de 
Santa Fiore, for which piece of humanity he was afterwards cen- 
sured by the fisither of Christians — the Pope. 900 baggage wagons, 
11 pieces of artillery, 200 standards were the spoil of the victors. 

This day may be called the most glorious, perhaps the only glo- 
rious day in the life of Henry of Anjou. He had distinguished 
himself at once by his bravery during the action, and by his hu- 
manity afterwards; exposing his person without reserve in the 
battle, and exerting himself to arrest the merciless barbarity of 
bis soldiers, crying out — " Sauvez les FrangouJ' The Hugonots 
were pursued to St. Genoux, and that night the Duke dispatched 
orders for a Te Deiim to be sung throughout France to celebrate 
his victory—" the news of which," says fi'Aubign^, " soon spread 
to Rome and Spain, where it was considered the signal of a total 
defeat of the enemies of the Roman Church.'' ' 

I shall borrow the words of Margaret de Valois, afterwards 
Queen of Navarre, to paint the Duke, appearing before the King 
and Queen-Mother after this triumph.' " My brother of Anjou 
arrived with the principal chiefs of his army, the flower of the 

* " C*est que lorsque M. TAmiral vit bransler I'avant garde des Catholi- 

ques 11 mand au Comte Ludovic, qui commandoit d, notre bataille 

qu'il le renfor^at de six cornettes, ce qu'il fit, mais lui m^me les am^na et 
au m6me temps comen^ale combat, ou 11 demeura oblige et estant on que 
8*11 J enxtbien fait un plus rand e£fet veu qu' estant sans chef et sans ordre il 
cuida blen esbranler celui de Monseigneur. Le combat dura pen plus d'une 
demie heure et fut toute Tarm^e Hugonote mise k yauderoute." — La None. 

' D'Aubign^ — M^m. Marguerite de Valois. 

* Margret says, in her Memoirs, Jamac, but it is agreed she must mean 
Moncontour, 
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Princes and nobility of France, in whose presence he made an ha« 
rangue to the King, giving a report of his charge, and how he had 
acquitted himself of it since he left the Court ; composed with so 
much art and eloquence, and repeated with so much grace, that it 
filled all present with admiration. The more so, as his extreme 
youth added lustre to the prudence of his words ; which were more 
suitable to an experienced captain than we might expect from a 
youth of sixteen, whose brow was encircled by the laurels of two 
victories, and whose beauty, sufficient to have enhanced any action, 
so adorned him, that nature and fortune appeared to contend which 
should render him the most illustrious. What his mother felt, who 
loved him extravagantly, cannot be represented by words. It rer 
quires the veil of the father in Iphigenia. And any one but her* 
self, whose prudence never forsook her, would have betrayed the 
transports of their excessive joy. But she, moderating her emotions 
as she pleased, showed that the discreet are never betrayed to un* 
seemly demonstrations. So, without indulging herself by celebrat« 
ing the praises which the actions of so perfect a son merited, sha 
took up the leading points of his harangue upon which to deliberate 
with the Princes and nobles."* 



CHAPTER V. 



SITUATION 03P OOLIGKY. — SIEaE OF ST. JEAN D'ANaEU. — MABCH 
OJf THB ADMIRAL THROUGH THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES.—^ 
AFJTAIR OF ARNAT LE BUG. — ^PACIFICATION OF ST. GERMAIN. 

The situation of the brave, the wise, the good Cdigny, after this 
fatal battle, affords a striking contrast to the picture of prosperity 
presented by his young adversary. 

He passed the night with the Princes at Parthenai ; and two 
hours before sunset of the next day they all set forwards for Niort, 
where they were joined by the chiefs of their broken and dispirited 
forces, and where a council of war was immediately held. The loss 
in this defeat had been unexampled, and so was its effect upon the 
army. Begret for the past, terror for the future, seemed to have 
seized upon the whole assembly. Their thoughts turning upon their 
distant and unprotected homes, and then reverting to their own desn 
titute and helpless condition ; their resolution seemed at once to 
give way, and submission and pardon upon any terms was in the 
mouth of every one. " There, the Admiral saw," says D' Aubigo^, 

* M€m. Marguerite de Valois. 
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^* acoumulating round his head all those evils which befal the leaders 
of the people. Blamed for every accident, his merits forgotten, his 
army discontented and despairing, with two young Princes devoured 
in their poverty by greedy mercenaries, by some taught to censure 
those to whom the management of affairs was entrusted, by others 
led to desire a change in order that they might conduct things them- 
selves. Surrounded by weakened towns, — terrified garrisons, — 
foreigners without baggage, himself without money, — pursued by 
an enemy pitiless to all — without mercy for him ; he was abandoned 
by every one, save by a woman, the Queen Jeanne, who had already 
reached Niort, to hold out her hand to the afflicted, and assist in 
retrieving their affairs. This old man consumed by fever, as they 
carried him in his litter, lay revolving all these bitter things, and 
many others which were gnawing at his heart, their sting more 
grievous than his painfal wound, when L'Estrange, an aged gentle- 
man, and one of his principal counsellors, travelling wounded in 
the same manner, ordered his litter, where the road widened, to be 
a little advanced in front of the other, and putting forward his 
head, looked for some time fixedly at his chief. Then the tears 
filling his eyes, he turned away with these words — ' Yet God is a 
sweet consolation.^ And so they parted, perfectly understanding 
each other's thoughts, though quite unable to utter more. But this 
great captain has been heard to confess to his intimates, that this 
one little word from a friend sufficed to raise his broken spirits, and 
restored him at once to better thoughts of the present, and firm 
resolutions for the future." * 

The Admiral addressed, as well as his wound would permi£, the 
council of war assembled at Niort, and exhorted them to constancy 
and perseverance.' He recalled to their memory, how, after pre- 
ceding defeats, they had, to the astonishment of their adversaries, 
rallied with increased strength and courage ; reminded them that 
their affairs were far from being at present desperate ; that their 
allies in England and Germany would only be the more ready to 
assist them on account of their present depression ; and that they 
possessed in Beam, under the Count de Montgommeri, a second 
army ready formed with which a union might be speedily effected. 
Which being done they would be again in a condition to take the 
field, and might obtain from the Catholics favorable conditions; but 
that to throw themselves thus at their feet in the full career of vic- 
tory, was but to expose themselves to insult and contempt. These 
arguments, being warmly seconded by the young Princes and by 
Count Ludovio, produced at length their effect. The spirits of the 
party were re-animated, and before they separated, dispatches were 

• D^Aubign^, Histoire Uniyerselle. ' Davila^ Guerre Ciyile di Francia. 
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jforwarded to England, Scotland, Denmark, Germany, and the Swiss 
Cantons — making light of the disaster, urging the necessity of co* 
operation^ and soliciting fresh succors. At Niort, Chapman, with a 
hundred gentlemen from Queen Elizabeth, met them. At this place 
the brave Mouy was left to stand a siege — Blacons was dispatched 
to defend Angoul^me — ^Pilies to St. Jean d'Angeli, while the Princes 
and the Admiral repaired to La Bochelle, abandoning all their con* 
quests in the open country and more distant towns, it bi^g evidently 
impossible to maintain them before a victorious army. 

It was not, however, the design of Coligny to remain in La 
Eochelle, where it would be impossible either to pay or to provision 
his mercenaries — ^now become his principal dependence— -death or 
desertion having diminished the body of French gefKHTarmerte 
with which he entered the city to 900 men. To maintain his little 
army in the field before the victorious Catholics was manifestly im- 
possible ; and their neighborhood alone was sufficient to complete 
his rain by affording a constant temptation to the reisters to desert 
their standards, and follow the victorious colors of the Duke d' Anjou. 
In this emergency Coligny at last resolved upon abandoning this 
part of the country altogether, and retiring into the south — where 
the great strength of the Hugonots lay — there to meet and collect 
such detached bodies of his partisans as might be scattered over 
the country, while he could amuse and satisfy his reisters by the 
plunder of some of the towns still held by the Catholics, and refresh 
himself in others possessed* by the Protestants. Then, after win- 
tering in the mountains, and allowing time for the Catholic army 
to expend its first vigor, he trusted to being able to open the cam- 
paign in the ensuing spring with his forces refreshed and strength- 
ened, and by thus re-establishing his affairs, obtain the object of 
all his exertions — ^a just and well-secured peace.* In consequence 
of this determination the whole of Poictou — with the exception of 

> The motives which induced Coligny to undertake this march of 400 
leagues, and thus to occupy nine months' time are very succinctly stated 
by Oastlenau ; and the loss of the Admirars own memoirs, as will be related 
in Uie sequel, have left it difficult quite to understand his position. The 
intelligent author of the observations in the Collection des M^moires thus 
attempts to make up the deficiency. **The provinces where he was about 
to take refuge, offered all the resources of which he stood so greatly in 
need. The young Princes in whose name he commanded, were held there 
in the greatest consternation. Montgommeri, at the head of a body of 
victorious troops, would unite with him, and restore confidence to his dis- 
pirited forces. Destitute of money as he was, the contributions of the 
Catholics, and the plunder of their towns, would supply him. Should the 
victors pursue, the passes of the mountains, into which he was retiring, 
would afford the means of protection against very unequal forces." While 
delay would prove the destruction of the royal army which he well knew 
was a prey to every species of division t^nd jealousy. 

14* 
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Niort, and AngonlSme, and St. Jean d'Angeli — waa of neoeasitj 
abandoned to the enemy. 

The defence of La Eochelle dnring his absence was entrusted to 
La None, who had escaped from his captivity ; and such was the 
excellence of its means of defence that no apprehension was enter- 
tained but that it would hold out during the winter. The other 
towns it was calculated would resist some weeks^ and delay the pro*- 
gress of the royal army.* 

The coldness with which this victory had been followed up by the 
Duke d'Anjou afforded ample opportunity for carrying these plans 
into execution. Of a temper easily excited, and as easily exhausted 
by any extraordinary effort — victory with Henry of Yalois was but 
a prelude to indolence, languor, and self-indulgence.' Instead of 
vigorously pursuing the shattered remnants of the Hugonot army, 
and thus ensuring with its destruction a termination of the quarrel ; 
the Catholics amused themselves with overrunning Poictou, and 
retaking the towns. Lusigoan, Chatelleraud, Saint Maixent, speedily 
fell into their hands. Niort made a more determined resistance : 
but the death of its brave commander Mouy, (who was assassinated 
under circumstances of the most atrocious treachery by Maureval, 
called afterwards the Queen's murderer,^ and which action even 
Tavannes declared to merit la corde) gave the city to the Catholics. 

' Davila, De Thou, D'Aubign^. 

^ Some explanation of the Catholic inactivity may be found in the rising 
jealousy with which Charles regarded the success of his brother. The King 
began to suspect that the partiality of his mother, instead of providing for 
him a servant was erecting for him a rival in his new Lieutenant*General ; 
and his mind, which with all its vices was capable of generous aspirations, 
envied the daingers by which so much glory was acquired. He was heard 
to lament that care of his person which forbade him to lead his own army 
to the field, and to hold cheap a crown which condemned him to inactivity, 
while his brother was gaining so splendid a reputation. " His life," he said, 
<*was not of that value to France that he need bo hid in a casket like the 
crown jewels." Brantome tells us that after the battles of Jamao and Mon- 
oontour, *^ there was a certain M. d'Orat, who presented him with some 
verses made in his praise. * Ha !' says he, * write nothing for me, these are 
only lies and flatteries ; reserve your fine writing for my brother, who is 
every day carving fresh work for you ;' showing 5iereby a certain pity for 
himself and a secret emulation of-his brother ; often reproaching the Queen* 
Mother that because she loved him the best, she furnished him with ail 
occasions for-acquiring reputation." We shall see the King soon after join 
his army in person before St. Jean d'Angeli.— Brant6me, Charles IX. 

' Louviers de Maureval had joined the army with the express intention 
of assassinating Mouy. He had insinuated himself into the favor of that 
brave officer, as Arankly confiding as he was courageous. He had shared 
his bed, his board, his purse, and been, as he himself afterwards confessed, 
in all thiAgs treated as a son. Upon the return from a sortie, he diot Mouy 
in the baek, who was obliged to leave Niort, and died shortly afterwards of 
the wound in La Rochelle. 
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The royal army then sat down before St. Jean d'Angeli, where the 
King joined the^ forces. Here the brave Pilles detained them for 
two months by a defence of nnparalleled i^ill and res(^tion, which 
gave the Hugonote time to breathe, and enabled the Admiral to 
pursue his enterprise without molestation. <<Thus, as with {he 
siege of Poictiers, began the disasters of the Hugonots, so that of 
8t. Jean d'Angeli arrested the victories of the Catholics; M. TAmi- 
ral has himself told me, that, had he been promptly pursued when 
he marched towards Gascogny with the remnant of his army, he 

must have been lost but the time allowed him to refresh 

bis troops in the rich countries through which they passed, served 
to reanimate courage and hope, and St. Jean d'Angeli helped to 
repair the ruin that Poictiers and Moncontonr had occa ioned."^ 

The Admiral was accompanied by the two Princes, whom ho 
wished to make well acquainted with his army, trusting that their 
presence and the influence of their name might serve to strengthen 
his authority, so fatally weakened by the death of the Prince de 
Gond^. Thus attended he prepared to descend into the fertile pro- 
vinces of Guyenne and Languedoc, there to unite with Montgom- 
meri, who — having defeated Montluc and Terride in Beam was on 
bis march to join — and with the forces collected through the coun- 
try, at the approach of spring to re-ascend the Ehone, and marching 
through Burgundy once more threaten Paris.' 

It is asserted by Davila that he was encouraged in this design by 
the expectation of the co-operation of Damville Montmorenci, who 
had succeeded his father in the government of Languedoc. Long an 
ardent supporter of the Catholic party, in opposition to the views 
of his brother the Mar^chal, Damville, he says, was now becoming 
jealous of the preponderating influence of the house of Guise — 
(more probably, it may be said) he began to open his eyes to the 
dangers with which his country was threatened through the in- 
trigues and ambition of that aspiring family. It appears, however, 
that this assertion of Davila is premature, and it was not till later 
events tore the veil from his eyes that Damville embraced the part 
of moderation. 

Leaving therefore La E»ochelle, the Admiral and the Princes, 
accompanied by their little army, set forwards. Their force con- 
sisted almost entirely of cavalry, for the infantry had been literally 
cut to pieces ; and they were accompanied by the English under 
Chapman ; they rapidly crossed Saintonge, and entering Guyenne, 
passed the Lot at Cadenac, and descending that river to its con- 
fluence with the Garonne, took Aurillac. Their numbers were swelled 
as they advanced by numerous bodies of their adherents. After 

> 'M6m. de La Nouo. ■ Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 
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taking various small places they advanced to Montauban, where a 
junction was happily effected with Montgommeri — notwithstanding 
that Montluo lay in considerable force before Agen, and that Dam- 
ville was in the neighborhood of Maz^res — but the ill intelligence 
which subsisted between theio chiefs — the pride of the one and the 
incompatible humor of the other, afforded infinite advantages to 
their enemies: ^'and thus thp imprudence and negligence of the 
Catholics suffered this little snowball to roll without interruption 
till it was as large as a house. The authority of the Princes 
attached many ; and the foresight and invention of the Admiral 
carried various excellent projects into execution^ while the body of 
roisters, 8,000 strong, gave reputation to the army; Qtumd on 
donne d un grand chef de guerre du temps pour enfanter ce qtte son 
entendement a conguy il recomolide les vieilfes blesstises, ains U re- 
donne force aux memhres qui avoient languis/^^ 

From Montauban the Princes ascended the Garonne and ap> 
preached Toulouse. The Parliament of Toulouse, as we have seen, 
had been distinguished for more than ordinary barbarity during the 
troubles, and even in the intervals of pacification had persevered 
in the most unrelenting persecution of the Eeformed. Whoever 
bore even the name of Hugonot, was no sooner taken than hanged. 
The audacious murder of Rapin, perpetrated by this body, has been 
already mentioned. The Hugonot army now took its revenge by 
ravaging the country, and burning the houses of the principal coun- 
cillors, inscribing on the smoking ruins, " Remember Rapin." 

Dam ville, though lying in the neighborhood, did not interfere in 
any manner with the execution of this rude justice, which might 
seem to justify the assertions of Davila with respect to his motives, 
had not La Noue assured us, ^^que ce bruit 4toit faux et le sgaU 
bien,"» 

Towards the end of December, St. Jean d'Angeli after an un- 
paralleled defence surrendered on conditions — and the brave Pilles 
crossed the country and joined the army of the Princes. Advancing 
afterwards farther into Languedoc, numerous towns were taken, 
and the army at length approached the Pyrenees. Here large bands 
of the banditti who infested those mountains came to offer their 
services; but the Admiral, we are told, fearing they would only 
serve to complete the corruption that was fast spreading among his 
soldiers, dismissed these hardy mountaineers, retaining only a few 
of the finest men to serve as guards to the Prince de Beam. 

The Hugonot forces remained in Languedoc until the end of 
January, 1570. 

Throughout the whole of this march Henry of Navarre by his 

' Mdm de La Nouo. * La Noue, DaTila, D'Aubign^. 
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gaiety, his activity, and conciliating manners, was of infinite service 
to Coligny, and more than supplied the place that had been so 
admirably occupied by Cond6; " Surpasiing," says Davila, "the 
expectations conceived of him— maintaining the spirit of the troops 
by his gaiety, while by his authority, solicitations, and industry, he 
induced both people and nobility to arm in defence of the cause — 
his connexions in this part of the kingdom being very numerous/' 

The acquisition of the large and rich city of Nismes crowned the 
successes of the winter. It fell, not through any attempt on the side 
of the army, but through such an extraordinary series of perse- 
Tering exertions on the part of an obscure individual, that I have 
inserted the story, which is well worth knowing, in a note from 
lyAubign^. It affords a striking instance of the spirit which ani- 
mated every class in those early days of generous enthusiasm.^ 

While Coligny and the Princes thus pursued their career of 
success, the royal army had fallen into a state of almost complete 
inaction. After the fall of St. Jean d'Angeli the energy both of 
chiefs and followers seemed completely exhausted. The King and 

' Nismes fell into the hands of the Hugonots through the stratagem of a 
carpenter, Maderon by name. The governor, a ferocious old man had 
treated the Hugonots with the greatest barbarity, and had plundered and 
banished numbers who had retired to Genlis. Maderon resoWed to deliyer 
the town up to his exiled brothers, and for this purpose took advantage of 
a famous fountain, of which the abundant waters flow between the gate of 
Cannes and the Castle, through a channel which is closed by a grate. 
Just above and close by the castle, a sentinel was placed, who was relieved 
every hour. When he was about to leave his place, he was accjistomed to 
ring a bell in order to advertise the soldier who was to relieve him to come 
and take his place. A short interval always elapsed between the departure of 
one soldier and the arrival of the other, and Maderon having observed this, 
undertook in these moments, to file asunder the bars of the grate. He 
executed his project thus: in the evening he went down into the ditch with 
a cord fastened round his body, the end of which was pulled by a friend 
when the soldier quitted his post and again when the other arrived — 
•Maderon worked during these few moments, and then ceasing waited in 
patience till another hour had elapsed. In the morning he covered his 
work with mud and wax. In this manner did this indefatigable man work 
for fifteen nights, the noise he made being drowned by the rushing of the 
water. It was not till his work was nearly completed that he informed the 
exiles of his success, and invited them to take possession of the town. 
They appear to have wanted courage for the undertaking ; and while irreso- 
lute, a sudden flash of lightning, though the weather was otherwise serene, 
terrified and put them to flight. But their minister, pulling them by their 
sleeves, exhorted them to come back saying, " Courage! cet iclair monire que 
Dim veut itre de la partic." Twenty of them entered the town, and being 
joined by others, who were exasperated at the cruelty of the governor, it 
was taken and the castle surrendered a few days afterwards. This town, 
by the large supplies it afforded, was of great service to the army of the 
Princes during the ensuing spring. 
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tbe Duke, ^' whose complexioQ ill fitted him for continued exertion/' 
retired to spend the Christmas with the Court at Angers, — leaving 
La Rochelle languidly invested both by sea and land. The Duke 
of Alva and the Pope considering the contest as decided, had with- 
drawn their contingents, and the remainder of the army was left 
under the command of the Prince Dauphin, son of the Duke de 
Montpensier. << But the greater part of the forces were dismissed, 
which through defect of pay, and the inclemency of the season, 
could hardly be kept together/'^ 

In the different provinces throughout the kingdom the contest 
was maintained with various success — to the inevitable misery and 
ruin of the people in general, but with various circumstances of 
individual heroism and elevation which D'Aubigne loves to record. 
Even Charles himself was enchanted by the spirit displayed by Maria 
de Braban9on, a widow, who, at the head of fifty men, bravely de- 
fended her castle for fifteen days against the Catholics; mounting the 
breach with a half pike in her hands, and animating the soldiers 
by her example. Charles, upon her surrender, admiring her extra- 
ordinary courage, ordered her immediately to be released. 

Catherine had not during these proceedings neglected her usual 
system of carrying on negotiations; shortly after the battle of 
Moncontour, Castlenau had been dispatched to La Rochelle with 
proposals of peace ; but as the first and indispensable condition of 
the treaty denied to the Hugonots all exercise whatsoever of their 
religion, it was rejected without hesitation. Though so low at this 
time was the condition of their affairs, that ^' had the Catholics 
offered,'' says La Noue, '^ any tolerable terms, though far worse 
than they afterwards granted, they would have been accepted. But 
when it was seen that the exercise of their religion would not be 
allowed — only simple liberty of conscience — ^they were thrown into 
despair, and making a virtue of necessity persevered in their resist- 
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The negotiations were not, however, dropped. While the army 
of the Princes lay at Carcassone, Biron, De Mesmes, and Teligny 
arrived at the camp, charged with the most affectionate letters from 
the King and Queen. But as the exercise of the Reformed reli- 
gion was still imperatively denied, the terms — though extremely 
favorable to individuals — were again rejected; and the Admiral — 
while the Court abandoned to security lay dissolved in luxury and 
pleasure, heedless of the little band exiled as it were to a comer of 
Aquitaine — ^prepared to carry on the war with renewed vigor, and 
demand a peace under the walls of Paris. 

' Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. ' M^m. de La None. 
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Upon the first approach of spring the Admiral and the Princes 
eommenced the difficult enterprise of their return. 

Taking the road by Beziers, Pezenas, and Montpellier, they ap- 
proached the sea, and then turning northwards — having besieged 
Lnnel, they proceeded to Nismes ; here they -were supplied with 
money and refreshments, of which they stood greatly in need. They 
then ascended to the Yivarias, which, lying in the north-east of 
LanguedoCy is separated from Dauphin6 by the Ehone. A vol- 
canic district it is, of which the mountains are cleft into narrow 
valleys between walls of lava, at the foot of which pass the narrow 
and difficult roads. The army marched in three divisions under the 
several commands of the Admiral, the Princes, and Count Ludovic. 
Thst under Count Ludovic crossed the Rhone in the expectation of 
collecting large reinforcements in Dauphin^. But the recollection 
of the hardships of the last winter campaign had indisposed many 
of the gentlemen ; he got together, however, 3,000 arquebusiers, 
whom he mounted on horses, and recrossiiig the river, the three 
divisions of the army united at Privas. 

With excessive difficulty, through roads at all times impassable 
for artillery, and now dreadfully cut up by the snows and rains of 
a most severe winter, the forces next crossed the precipices of the 
Cevennes mountains, and* at length, after enduring incredible 
fatigues, halted at St. Estienne en Forez. 

[fere, to the universal grief of the army, the health and strength 
of Coligny — ^long taxed so severely — suddenly gave way, and he 
fell dangerously ill. " Had he died," says La None, " a chaoge of 
counsels must have ensued. I cannot affirm they would have per- 
severed — thus losing the hinge upon which all turned." " This 
danger however profited in one thing," says the caustic D'Aubign6, 
** those young people who surrounded the Princes, and began to 
make a Court of the army, learned by their apprehensions the value 
of the old man." 

After repeated bleedings the disorder gave way, and Coligny, 
once more at the head of his troops, and having been reinforced by 
the arrival of Briquemont with 1500 cavalry, rapidly prosecuted 
his march, descended into Burgundy, threatened Cberolles, and then 
advancing to Arnay le Due, thus terminated a course of 400 
leagues. 

** It was never imagined by the royal Council," says Mezeray, 
'^ that this army could thus have disembarrassed itself of so many 
towns, passages of rivers, and defiles of mountains, and penetrated 
through countries so rugged and broken, filled by a population that 
harassed them day and night — could have surmounted the rigors 
of winter, the difficulties of roads, and the resistance of seven or 
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eigbt provinces."* It cannot be denied tbat tbis difficult marcb of 
six months was no ordinary lesson for the young Prince of Navarre 
— either as an exercise of skill and perseverance, or of tbat patience, 
self-denial, and cheerful resolution, which neither at this time nor 
at any other forsook him. " Voild/' cries La None, " les belle* 
galleries et les beaux promenmrs de gens de gtwrre , . . tout cda d 
la vMt4 est dxgne de rimemoration et de louangcy mesmement quand 
ceux qui marchent par ces sentiers, et souffrent ces travaux maintien-' 
nent une cause honnite." 

The appearance of the army after tbis long and painful march 
bore evidence of the fatigues they bad endured. Their numbers, 
in spite of the numerous reinforcements they had collected, were 
little increased. Death, sickness, and more than all, desertion — as 
the gentlemen on their progress approached their long-deserted 
homes — had thinned the ranks. Nearly 6,000 had perished through 
fatigue and hardship alone; of the English twelve men only re- 
mained alive. The hardy and indomitable roisters sat on their 
lamed and wearied horses, without corslets or head pieces ; having 
found it impossible to endure the load of their heavy armor in the 
painful march through the mountains, or to drag their ponderous 
wagons over the narrow and precipitous roads; while the more 
delicate coursers of the French gentlemen were so recrues that they 
could scarcely stand upright. Yet, like the brave soldiers of our 
Henry the Fifth when, before the battle of Agincour : — 

Their horsemen sat like fixed candlesticks 

With torch staves in their hands, and their poor jades 

LobM down their heads, dropping their hides and hips, 

The gum down roping from their pale dead eyes, — 

And in their mouths the gimmal bit 

Lay foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless — 

they were ready to defy, and prepared to overthrow the exulting 
and well-appointed forces of their enemies. 

The following verses, written at the time, are inserted as descrip- 
tive of the privations suffered by, and of the gaiety which yet ani- 
mated this incomparable little army. 

Cheminer tous les jours au vent et a la pluye, 
La nuit etre k haye avec un froid manteau, 
La tSte decourerte et les pieds dedans Teau, 
Se repaitre d*ennui et de melancolie. 
Avoir les Rois du monde et la terre ennemie, 
N'avoir pour les blesses surety que le tombeau ; 
Sentir dix mille poux, qui demangent la peau, 
Avoir du corps entier la force defaillie, 



' Mezeray, Davila, La Noue, &c. 
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Awir faute d'argent, d'habits, et de pain, 
Ayoir la bouohe fraische et se saouller de faim ; 
Avoir de tous moycDS la personne affam6e ; 
Porter la mort en crouppe et les armes au dos — 
£t n'avoir un seul jour d'aise ou de repos — 
C'est la commodity de notre pauvre arm^e. 

The King, Qaeen-Motber, and the Duke d'Anjou, were hunting 
in Brittany, and entirely occupied with this and their usual diyer- 
sions^ when they were thunderstruck with the intelligence that the 
Hugonot army, having surmounted the difficulties of the wild and 
mountainous districts which it had traversed, was approaching the 
Loire. Upon this Charles, seizing the pretence of a trifling indis- 
position under which the Duke d'Anjou then labored, deprived 
him for the present of ^he command of the army, and dispatched 
the Marshal de Coss4 with a force consisting of 10,000 infantry, 
2,500 arquebusiers,— 1,000 of which were gentlemen — and twelve 
cannon to arrest their progress. 

The Marshal crossed the Loire at Desize, and advanced directly 
towards the army of the Princes, which now consisted of something 
more than 6,000 men. He came up with them at Arnay le Due, 
assuring himself of an easy victory ; but he found the Hugonots 
strongly posted upon the side of a declivity, defended in front by 
a small river and some pools of water, and when he attempted to 
force their position, he was triumphantly driven back by their 
repeated and impetuous charges. 

The gallant French lances, led by young Henry himself, — ^who, 
in spite of every persuasion to the contrary, persisted in charging 
in person at the head of his forces — and animated by that brilliant 
effervescence of courage which distinguished him on every field of 
battle, bore down upon the Catholics with such impetuosity that 
they were compelled to retire with considerable loss. " My first 
exploit in arms," said Henry, long afterwards, to Matthieu, the 
historian, " was at Jan^e (Arnay) le Due, where the question was, 
whether to fight or retire ; 1 had no retreat within forty miles ; and 
if I remained, must necessarily lie at the mercy of the country 
people ; if I fought, I ran the risk of being taken or slain, for I 
had no cannon, and the King's forces had. A gentleman was killed 
by a cannon ball not ten paces from me — I decided to fight, and 
recommending the success to Grod, it pleased him to make the day 
favorable and fortunate.'^ This affair happened on the 25th or 
26th of June, 1570.* 

The next morning, the Hugonot army, it being thought too dan- 
gerous to remain in their present position, filed off, leaving Mont- 

1 Matthieu, Histoire. 
VOL. IT. — 16. 
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^ommeri to proteet their rear^ <^ which the enemy perceived too 
late, or were very glad to perceive/'* and retired to La Charity, 
where the troops were refreshed, " and where the Admiral amused 
himself in preparing artillery, and still more willingly in making 
all his preparations useless, by the negotiation of a peace."* 

A peace, the resource of the Court after every reverse, was be- 
coming more and mnre imperiously necessary. Success had crowned 
the efforts of the Hugonots throughout the kingdom. La Noue had 
completely reinstated their affairs, and re-established their little 
empire, if it may be so called, in Poictou, and had aucceeded in 
preserving their capital of La Rochelle. The contests carrying on 
in almost every other, province had terminated in their favor, and 
to complete the flattering prospects of the confederates, advices 
were received that Prince Casimir, having collected a fresh body of 
roisters, had already crossed the frontiers to join them. The Ad- 
miral having recruited his forces at la Chaiite, now recommenced 
his march, and steadily advanced upon Paris. He passed Montargis 
and Bleneau, and had reached Ch^tillon-sur-Loing, when his further 
progress was stopped by the ratification of the peace. 

This pacification, doomed to be so perfidiously broken, is known 
as the Peace of St. Germains, and was signed at that place, August 
the 8th, 1570. The negotiations had been conducted by Biron and. 
De Mesmes, on the part of the Catholics ; by Beauvais le Noole, 
Teligny, and Cavagnes, on that of the Hugonots. The King,, ia 
his anxiety for its conclusion, had arrived in person at St. Germains, 
in order to hasten its progress ; and exulting in his success, em- 
phatically called it his peace. 

Its conditions in the following points were more favorable than 
had yet been granted, and mark the advancing power of the reli- 
gious party. A former clause which had limited the exercise of the 
Beformed religion in Provence to one town — Mirandol — was can- 
celled. The Queen of Navarre was allowed to establish a place of 
worship in Albret, Armagnac, Foix, and Bigorre — ^two towns were 
added in each province where in the fauxbourgs liberty of worship 
•was allowed. In all places wherein public worship was established 
upon the 1st August of this year, the privilege was to be retained. 
Equality of reception was granted to the Hugonots at all universi- 
ties, schools, hospitals, &c. . . . and their privileges restored to those 
towns which had taken their side in the contest. All prisoners of 
war were to be liberated. All castles, houses, goods, furnituroi 
Restored. All arrets given against the Beformed, annulled (cassds). 
No Beformed person to be compelled to plead before the Parliament 
of Toulouse ; and in all other Parliaments, a right recognized to 

' D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. ^ i}y\^^ 
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challenge a certain number of the judges. Lastly, and of far more 
valne than any other condition, being the pledge and security for 
the whole, the Hugonots were, for the first time, allowed to retain 
cautionary towns. La Rocfaelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La 
Charity, wero»to remain in their hands during two years. The 
Admiral obtained, likewise, advantageous conditions for his allies 
and for his friend Prince William of Orange, at this time driven 
by the storm raging in the Low Countries to seek for shelter in 
other kingdoms. It was stipulated that the principality of Orange^ 
situated in the south of France, and so long withheld by the French 
crown, should, with all its dependencies, titles, papers, &c., be re- 
stored to William of Nassau, its rightful inheritor. 

The roisters were once more discharged, " so that Messieurs les 
reiters" says BrantOme, " were paid off at the expense of the King, 
and were in much good humor with M. FAmiral, and promised him 
to come again for the same price, when he wanted them ; et s'en 
reioumSrent portans un tel renommie de M, TAmiral par ioute 
T AUemagne, qu'il en resonnmt hien autant qyHen Franc^> But 
Brantdme is wrong, the money was not paid by the King — the Ger- 
mans were paid by the Hugonots, and the funds were raised by a 
compulsory levy upon the Churches. 

Favorable as ^ere these conditions, it is a fact that such was the 
extraordinary impatience, which, for some cause or other, impelled 
the King to conclude this pacification, that De Mesmes, had it in 
his power to boast that he had fallen considerably within the letter 
of his instructions. 

The motives which led Coligny to conclude a peace in the present 
flourishing condition of his affairs are easily penetrated, and per- 
fectly well known. Acting with entire good faith throughout the 
whole of this quarrel ; security for his religion and the protection 
of consciences were the sole objects he proposed as the end of his 
exertions, and having, as he trusted, at length attained them, he 
was impatient to lay down his arms. The disorders and licentious- 
ness of civil war were to his righteous spirit an intolerable spectacle ; 
and the necessity he had lain under, during the winter's campaign, 
of overlooking such disorders — the uncontrollable nature of the 
troops he commanded, and the fierce and mutinous spirit of his 
German cavalry, had wearied and disgusted him at once. 

" The disorders of our men of war,'* says La Noue, " were such 
that they were no longer to be remedied, so that M. TAmiral has 
often told me he would rather die than fall again into such confu- 
sionSf and see such evil committed before his eyes,^ 

' Brantdme, yie de Coligny, 

• •* I haye heard him say," says Brantdme, " qut la plus grand peine quHl 
cut jamais en ses arm^eSf c'etoit d contenter ses reisters : et la la dernih'epaix 
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The charge of selfish personal ambition is perpetually made 
against this great and good man, by every Catholic historian ; and 
Davila, above all, scruples not to accuse him of the most turbulent 
and seditious designs, — with how little justice I may, perhaps, in 
the slight sketches of these pages, have sucoeedec^ in showing. 
Happy were it indeed for mankind, if hearts so unstained by ambi- 
tion or self-interest, habits so pure, a temper so just and so generous, 
and principles of virtue so uncompromising, were more often the 
portion of public men. ^<If any one in these lamentable wars' 
labored hard both in body and mind," concludes La Noue, "it 
was M. TAmiral. For the heaviest burden both in military and 
civil affairs he sustained with constancy; bearing himself with 
equal firmness before the Princes his superiors, as with gentleness 
to his inferiors — holding piety ever in singular esteem ; and having 
a love of justice that made him prized and valued by the whole of 
his party. He never ambitiously sought commands or honors; 
they were forced upon him through his sufl&ciency and wisdom. 
When arms were in his hands, he showed that he understood the 
management of them — as well as the greatest captain of his time, 
always courageously exposing his own person in every danger. In 
adversity his magnanimity and resources were equally remarkable, 
and he was in all things without /arc?c or parade. Briefly, he was 
one worthy to have restored a weakened and corrupted state. This 
little, I think it right to say en passant — having known him well, 
frequented him much, and greatly profited in his school — I should 
have done wrong had I not made just and honorable mention of 
him."* 

gu'ilfit, iljura que leplus tardqu^U pourroity voire que hienforcS il ne toume- 
roit jamais en guerre civile; et s^U itoit si malheureuXy qu'il retoumoit, ilne tien- 
droitplus ces grandee armSea en campagne, et ne ee chargeroit jamais d^une si 
grande troupe de reistersy qui plustdt donnoit la loi qu'elle ne la recevoit," — Vie 
de Coligny, Homines lUustres. 
* La Noue, Erantome, vie lie Colignjr. 
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FROM THE &ISE OF THE FIBST TROUBLES TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES IZ. 



CHAPTER I. 

MOTIVES FOR THE PEACE. — GERMANS RETURN HOME. — HUGONOTS 
RETIRE TO LA ROCHELLE. — CONCILIATORT MEASURES OF THE 
COURT. — WAR IN FLANDERS. 

The motives which led a violent and profligate government to 
grant^ at this moment of time, a just and moderate peace, remain a 
problem in history. The dreadful tragedy by which in less than 
two years it was terminated, have led men of almost every persua- 
sion to agree in supposing, that the pacification was, as La Noue says, 
but a mask {paix masquSe), and covered the most desperate and 
atrocious designs. Many have gbne so far as to suppose that the 
massacre of Paris, in all its circumstances, had been planned so far 
back as the conferences of Bayonne ; and that this was the secret 
scheme covered by the present fair appearance of cordiality and 
moderation. This opinion appears to approach, without exactly 
attaining the truth. Wh^n we consider the course of events during 
the six years that intervened between those conferences at Bayonne 
and the St. Bartholomew — the vicissitudes which took place — the 
changes in men and measures during that period, it is difficult to 
conceive that the details of that scheme of deception which finally 
assembled the Hugonots at Paris, could then and there have been 
planned. The character of the Queen-Mother, likewise, vacillating 
and uncertain as we know it to have been, rendered her especially 
unfit for the conduct of a design requiring such a long continued 
perseverance and so much firmness of purpose. Yet the fact of the 
catastrophe — ^the plans of almost equal atrocity which Catherine's 
principal counsellor, the Cardinal de Lorraine, had for years enter- 
tained — the measures of violence and cruelty upon which it is cer- 

15* 
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tain the secret cabinet had not scrupled to deliberate, and which 
De THdpital had so long and so resolutely opposed — but above all, 
the character of those ministers who now made part of this secret 
cabinet, force upon us the conviction, that ill faith there was. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, though not precisely planned as it 
occurred in 1572, arose in the course of circumstances, through that 
sort of fatality in crime, by which those who permit themselves 
coolly to contemplate, as a means, the breach of any of the great 
laws of righteousness and justice, seem impelled by an almost irre- 
sistible power to depths of atrocity, at the contemplation of which 
their souls would once have shuddered. 

The secret Council, of which I have spoken at this time — besides 
the members of the royal family and the Cardinal de Lorraine, with 
whose character and principles of action the reader is already well 
acquainted, and whose presence and influence insured that of the 
Duke de Guise, and the other members of his ambitious and pro- 
fligate house — consisted of Tavannes, whose unsparing and bloody 
animosity against the Hugonots is notorious — and of two men than 
whom, worse or more profligate, more base, or more cruel, never poi- 
soned the councils of a Prince — namely, Birague, who had succeeded 
De THdpital as Chancellor,* and Albert Gondi, Marshal de Retz. 
Of the first, the following character is given by L'Estoile. — " He 
was an Italian, both by birth and by religion — He understood state 
affairs well — those of justice, little — of learning, he had none to 
spare, his provision for himself being small enough — He was extra- 
vagant, voluptuous, a time-server, and an absolute slave to the will 
of the Prince, often saying that he was Chancellor of the King^ not 
of the kingdom." * " He thought,^' says Mezeray, " more of pleas- 
ing a mere lackey in place, than of breaking all the laws of the 
kingdom," ^ and had been heard to say, that the only way to deal 
with the Hugonots, was " through their cooks," * 

The Mar^chal de Eetz was, if possible, a still more infamous 
creature. Issuing from the lowest dregs of society — the child of a 
woman exercising the basest and most opprobrious of occupations, 
one, whom the vices of the father, Henry IE., had placed about the 
most unfortunate of sons, he might be said to have crawled like a 
reptile into those high offices, to which men of more generous and 
less subservient temper with difficulty rise. He was mean, flatter- 
ing, envious, licentious, voluptuous, and cruel — "^w, cauty cor- 
rumjpu, menteur, et grand dissimulateur" * 

' Moryilliets held the seals for a short time af.er the retirement of De 
niGpital. 

* Journal I'Etoile. ' Mezary, Hist, de France. 

* Brantdme, Hommes lUustrcs. 

'De Thou. — M. Capefigue has ftirnished us with extracts from what he 
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With such counsellors, we shall find little difficulty in giving 
credit to Davila when he unravels the secret reasons of this pacifica- 
tion, though, as I have before stated, his authority is always ques- 
tionable ; as he hesitates not to misstate and distort facts to favor 
his own opinions ; and falls into the common error, which De Thou 
has not, of the Italian authors, " who are such admirers of deep 
laid schemes and successful conspiracies, that they may often bo 
suspected of inventing them." 

The statement of Davila is, that the Queen being convinced that 
this war was continued with great peril, began to listen to proposals 
of peace. That the intelligence of the approach of Prince Ca&imir ; 
the state of the finances which made it impossible much longer to 
retain the Swiss and Italian troops in the service ; the ruin of the 
people ; the perpetual uneasiness of mind in which the Court was 
kept } and the streams of blood which had been shed, made the war 
universally detested, and the name of peace most desirable and 
grateful. *' For the which reason the King, the Queen-Mother, the 
Duke d'Anjou, and the Cardinal de Lorraine, deliberated to carry 
into execution the ancient, and so often interrupted councils — 
namely, to grant the Hugonots a peace, in order that they might 
dismiss the strangers in their pay, and then with art and opportunity/ 
to depress the heads of the faction; which heads being removed, 
there could be no doubt the lower orders of people would of them- 
selves submit, and be reduced to a perfect obedience, being no longer 
instigated and supported by their chiefs. By such means they 

calls a monument *'de la plus haute curiosity politique," and whicfa as 
illustrative of the matter now in hand, I will insert here, though the letters 
are of somewhat earlier date. These are the letters of Pius V. whom M. 
Capefigue qualifies as " un homme doux de moeurs et de caractfere," and if 
this account of him be just, his subsequent remark upon the idea such 
maxims from such a man give of the age is but too just also. When Charles 
IX. began the war, this pope wrote to Philip II. to the Duke de Nevers, to 
the Doge of Venice, and to the Duke of Savoy for assistance in the holy 
cause of extermination of heretics. In his epistles to Catherine and Charles 
IX. ** n ne parle," says M. Capefigue, " que de la profondeur du crime 
d*h6r^sie, et de la vengeance qu'on doit en tirer, soit pour satisfaire £l la 
justice du ciel, soit pour rappeler ^ I'ob^issance des sujets rebelles." The 
Pope's own words are: — "Nelaissez plus aux enemis communs la possi- 
bility de se soulever centre les catholiques ; nous vous exhortons avec toute la 
force, toute I'ardeur dont nous sommes capable. Vous y parviendrez si aucun 
respect humain en faveur des personnes ne pent vous induire a ^pargner lea 
enemis de Dieu, qui n'ont jaiLais ^pargn6 Dieu." — Epist. Pie V. March 28, 
1589. Again, "Ce n'est que par 1' extermination enti^re des h^retiques 
(ad internecionem usque) que le Roi pourra rendte ^ ce noble royaume 
I'ancien cult« et sa vieUle religion pour la gloire de son propre nom et pour 
pour votre gloire eternelle." I have made use of M. Capefigue's translation 
of the original Latin. 
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hoped to compass those ends which the perfidy of the great ^ forbade 
them openly to carry by force. — A counsel often proposed, often 
accepted, but which, through its own difficulties or the want of faith 
in men, had before proved unfortunate both in its conduct and its 
results." " The unexpected success of the Hugonots," it is said in 
the (Economies Royales de SuUl, "changed the opinion of the 
government at once, as likewise their form of attack ; taking the 
resolution to got rid of the Hugonots by less apparent arms." 

" Without any fixed design of the St. Bartholomew," says Ta- 
yannes, who ought to know, "whatever people ignorant of the matter 
may have written." 

It should likewise be remarked here, that if such designs were 
actually entertained, it is certain the Pope and the King of Spain 
were not in the confidence. The Nuncict and the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor threw every obstacle in the way of the conclusion of the treaty ; 
the Spanish Ambassador going so far as to promise the King 3,000 
cavalry and 6,000 infantry, with which to exterminate the Hugo- 
nots, would he but continue the war. Castlenau says, ^Ma paix 
apr^s avoir 6tA diff6r6e quelques temps par les belles remonstrances 
du Pape et promesses de TAmbassadeur d'Espagne, qui ofiroit k sa 
Majesty 3,000 chevaux et 6,000 hommes de pied pour Textermina- 
tion des Huguenots." ... Be Thou, in mentioning this fact, remarks 
-^either that the design was not at this time contemplated, or that 
the King of Spain was ignorant of what was designed, or perhaps 
that the Queen alone, without the knowledge of the King, had 
formed her own project with Birague and Grondi. 

What share Charles himself bore in the intended treachery is a 
second and interesting question which has never been satisfactorily 
answered. Some few have been inclined to compassionate this most 
unhappy Prince, and to consider him as the victim of his own hasty 
passions and of the dark intrigues of those around him, while, by 
the generality he has been held up as the most treacherous and exe- 
crable monster that ever wore a crown. There is considerable reason 
for believing that historians, blinded by a sort of passionate indig- 
nation at this unheard of treachery and cruelty — feelings which 
cannot but be considered as both natural and pardonable— have 
been in some measure unjust to the character of the wretched 
Charles. It appears, I think, unnecessary to add to the charge of 
brutal violence, cruelty, and infamous breach of faith, that of a 
cold perseverance in a plan of insidious deception, which seems in- 
consistent with his years or with his fiery character. 

The reasons which seem to justify the opinion of the King's sin- 

> He alludes to Damyille and Coss^, to whose secret favoring of the Hugo- 
nots he attributes the. extraordinary resurrection of their power. 
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cerity at this time and upon the occasion of this Pacification, are 
first — that so far from being upon terms of good understanding 
with the Queen-Mother and the Duke d'Anjou during this period, 
it is well known that he was extremely anxious to shake off the 
authority of the one, and extremely jealous of the reputation of the 
other, whose military career he seemed determined to arrest at any 
price. And secondly — that finding himself incapable of opposing 
by his own unassisted weight the high Catholic faction with which 
the Queen and the Duke d'Anjou were so closely bound up, it is 
not at all improbable that he should do — what had so often been 
done before — endeavor, during the Court intrigues which succeeded 
this peace, to maintain himself by having recourse to the Reformed 
party. That those about him believed him to be sincere in his ad- 
vances to the Hugonots, cannot be doubted. Castlenau and Biron, 
employed in these negotiations, were neither of them men to bear 
a part in a scheme of treachery. Coligny and his son-in-law, Te- 
ligny, it is certain, were satisfied of the King's good faith and relied 
upon it implicitly ; and it is scarcely to be believed, that a man so 
rough and violent as was Charles, could prove so accomplished a 
dissembler, that during nearly two years of intimate communication, 
Boi a suspicion of the truth should cross the minds of men so well 
experienced in the world. 

The Queen, it may also be remembered, with all her art and 
insinuation, and with the advantage of being exposed to much less 
frequent observation, was unable to inspire them with equal confi- 
dence. In addition to the above reasons, we have the express evi- 
dence of Tavannes, whose Memoirs betray, so much jealousy of the 
influence Coligny had acquired, that it is impossible to doubt his 
sincerity. He not only asserts, that the King was in total ignorance 
of what was intended until a few hours before its execution, but 
paints in so lively a manner the irresolutions and vacillations of the 
Queen herself, that we almost regard Catherine herself as a victim 
impelled forward against her will by the bloody faction on which 
she had bestowed her confidence.* 

' Mezeray says, " On parlait diversement des motifs que la cour a ett. 
La Reine-Mfere vouloit qu'on creut qu'elle avait consid^r6 les priferes des 
Princes d'Allemagne, et les conseils de TEmpereur — quelques nns imagi- 
nerent qu'elle avoit fait la paix pour songer au marriage du Roi .... pln- 
sieurs croient, avec appearance, que cette Princesse aimoit les divertisse- 
mens, et les plaisirs, s'ennuyoit d'etre toujours dans les troubles et dans 
une agitation perpetuelle. D'autres plus pdn^trans croyoient que ses en- 
tentions (Stoient a desavouer les Huguenots lasses des misferes de la guerre, 
et qu'elle pensoient it endormir peu ^ peu pour les faire tomber plus ais6- 
ment dans les pi^ges que les coi^onctures K yenir lui donneroit occasion de 
leur tendre .... I'^venement sembloit avoir confirm^ ce soup9on, quoiqu'il 
y ait apparence que les divers interets et les differens esprits qui contribue- 
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On the other hand, Brantdme charges Charles with the treachery' 
to its full extent; and he speakS; no doubt, the opinion current 
among the Catholics ; and various anecdotes are on record of the 
King's expressions, which support the same idea. 

To reconcile these difficulties, it has been thought by some, that 
the King at first shared in the secret councils of his mother ; but 
that being thrown into personal communication with Coligny, his 
sentiments altered ; and that the conduct and appearances of fnend- 
ship prescribed as an act of dissimulation, became at length the 
genuine expression of those sentiments with which the Admiral had 
inspired him. This opinion may possibly be correct. Few, who 
examine the history of the ensuing years, can entertain a doubt 
that Charles was sincere in his later professions of confidence and 
esteem for Coligny and his party. The reluctance with which he 
consented to the massacre — his horrors at the time — the subsequent 
total change in his character and temper — his sleepless nights, his 
agitated days — display the intensity of his regret and remorse. For 
he, if my impression be just, exceeding in this the guilt of the 
others, had betrayed the man he really loved and really trusted — 
while they at least only beheld detested enemies in those they saw 
massacred around them. In the agonies of his distress he wad 
deploring those whom he knew to have been his friends and his 
allies, while they considered themselves delivered from their greatest 
enemies. This difierence in their subsequent feelings is most strik- 
ing. I have already perhaps enlarged upon this subject, which 
appears to me so interesting, beyond the limits consistent with this 
slight work ; but on consulting the Abb6 le Laboureur, his ideas 
appear to me so just, and coincide so exactly with my own, that I 
shall insert them. 

" Catherine de Medicis traita le Duo d'Anjou comme le mieux 
aim6 de tons ses enfans, le rendit capable d'ambition, et lui inspira 
de grands desseins, pour lesquels ils trouverent tons deux k propos, 
de le rendre chef du parti Catholique, en quality Lieutenant-G^n4ral 
du Roy son fr^re. Ses victorieux exploits ayant en le succ6s qu'ils 
desiroient il ne se defierent pas sans sujet de la jalousie du Hoi — 
qui n'avoit point une joye enti^re de tant d'avantages — qui se 
degotita enfin d'une si 4troile intelligence — et qui pent ^tre se fit 
tort d'avoir temoign^ trop ouvertement ses sentimens car oela 
redoubla les soupgons de la Eeine qui continua d'instruire le Duo 
son fils dans des maximes plus 6trang^res que Fran9oise8, et de 
ffouverner Tdtat conform^ment k leurs interets : c. k d. de fomenter 
les divisions— d'entretenir T esprit du Roi dans le trouble et dans la 
defiance, et de le r6duire par le pen de plaisir qu'il prenoit k enten* 

rent k un si terrible conseil en firent souvent changer les projets, et les re- 
solutions."— Mezeray, tome vi. p. 244. 
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dre parler de ses affaires, k en rcdouter les soins, et k vivre molle- 

ment parmi les delices oiil'oii Famusoit il seeurent nean- 

moins qu'il ne laissoit pas d'etre susceptible des conseils ambitieux^ 
znais principalement quand il ^outa les propositions que FAmiral, 
que la paix avoit rapproch^, lui donnoit de faire la guerre en Flan- 
dres, pour reoevoir sous son ob^issance les yilles du Pays Bas ; et ee 
fut le plus pressant motif qui les determina au massacre de la Saint 
Bartb^lemj pour changer tout d'un coup la face des affaires. II 
j'avoit long temps que la Seine et son fils avoient, avec la maison 
de Guise, conjur^ la perte de T Amiral ; toutefois c'^toit sans avoir 
convenu du temps et de Toccasion, jusqu' h ce qu'ils s'aper^ussent 
qu'il avoit gagn6 I'^sprit du Roi, qui lui donnoit de trop favorables 
audiences — ^le Due en §rut etre certain un jour qu' entrant dans la 
ebambre du Boi — qui se premenoit famili^rement avec I'Amiral, il 
le vit changer de visage k son arriv4e ; et de serein qu'il dtoit aupa- 
ravant, reprendre la fureur de ses yeux, porter la main sur la garde 
du poignard et faire de mines qui ie fit aussitd retirer tout en disor- 
dre pour en parler les nouvelles k la Heine : elle lui dit qu'il ne 

faVmt pltLs marchander Apr^s la sortie de 1' Amiral elle 

vint avec un visage mel^e de serieux et de ga jet ^ demander au Roi 
ce qu'il avoit appris d'une si longue conversation — ^ J'ay appris, 
Madame/ luy dit il, en blasph^mant, ^ que je n'ay point de plus 
grands ennemis que vous et mon fr^re.' .... Comme ce ohange- 
ment ^toit k redouter de tous^eux qui ^toient du gouvernement, 
s'etant aussitot assemble au mandement de la Reine — on conclut sur 
le champ avec elle qu'il se falloit d^faire de I'Amiral— d'abord on 
ne peusa sinon lo faire assassiner mais n'ayant ^t^ que bless^ le bruit 
qu'en firent les Huguenots servoit infiniment k menager le consente- 
ment du Roi sur le point de I'execution du dessein qui fut pris 
ensuite, de faire le carnage de tout ceux de ce party ."> 

I have made small use of the Hugonot authors in this short ex- 
amination, they are upon this question of little authority, being 
evidently blinded by indignation, and undistinguishing in their 
accusations. Conviction upon questions of this nature, so long 
undecided, it is impossible to arrive at, but there is satisfaction in 
reflecting that the matter is rather interesting than important, for it 
is not so much the motives which impel, as the consequences which 
result from given actions which furnish the most useful speculations 
in history.* 

1 M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur, t. iii. p. 80, 81. 

* M. de Lacretelle, in a long note npon this subject, in wliich he widely 
differs, from the view taken in this little book, seems to forget the jealousy 
which certainly existed on the part of Charles towards his brother, he re- 
jects the authority of TaTannes, and prefers the Italian authors. We have 
already mentioned why the evidence of these is to be suspected. Tavannes 
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The Btory of the two years which intervened between the period 
at which we are arrived, and what raay be considered as the catas- 
trophe of this part of the narrative, will now be continued with 
little further remark or interruption, premising, that though nothing 
can be more extremely easy than to form, as Davila has done, a 
clear and well connected story, by bending every circumstance to a 
preconceived opinion, nothing can be more difficult than to steer 
with fidelity through the monstrous contradictions which perplex 
what is really known of this extraordinary business. The variations 
of historians on this subject, "prove," says an excellent French 
author,* " how difficult it is at the period we are now examining to 
establish the fruth of the facts. Contemporary authors contradict 
each other respectively, often retracting what they themselves have 
asserted. The cause of these contradictions, as it appears to us, is 
easy to assign. Charles IX., naturally violent and quite inexperi- 
enced, and having no fixed plan of administration, changed conti- 
nually according to the impressions which he received. This Prince, 
most truly to be pitied, was surrounded by vicious people, and dis- 
trusting every one, seemed often to destroy in the evening plans 
which had been constructed in the morning. Add to this the spirit 
of party — and the key may be found to those vacillations which 
roign among the authors of the time, and to the formal contradic- 
tions which they^ake to each other's statements." 

A slight sketch of the materials which composed, what, for want 
of a better name, must be called the government of France, will, 
perhaps help to illustrate the relation which follows. The cabinet, 
so long divided between the faction of the Guises and the more 
moderate party, had at length yielded to the ascendency of the ex- 
traordinary abilities of the Cardinal de Lorraine. Since the death 
of Montmorenci he had possessed the Queen's ear, and she was now 
almost entirely under his influence, and consequently in the hands 

we cannot help regarding as excellent authority, to say nothing of an 
irresistible air of truth which his narrative bears. He is, in fact, if we ex- 
cept the account of Miron from the mouth of the Duke d'Anjou, which con- 
firms him, the only writer we have who was art and part in the business. His 
son evidently feels both shame and remorse, and is anxious to lighten the burden 
as much as possible, yet he invariably affirms the King's sincerity with re- 
gard to the Admiral, and never once represents him as the mover of this affair, 
though a royal order would at that time of day have been held a sanction 
for almost any enormity. The excessive dissimulation which M. de Lacre- 
telle attributes to Charles, appears to me incredible, and the blindness of 
the Admiral equally so. Coligny, in spite of every sinister appearance, 
relied implicitly upon the good faith of the King, and I think nothing but 
truth could have fixed in his mind so rooted a conviction. 

M. Capefigue, though difiTering from the views I entertain in many re- 
spects, agrees with the opinion given above. 

* Annotations on Castlenau, Mem. Tavannes. 
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of the higb Catholic party. Of these last, Gondii Binigtie, and 
TavanneB, shared her most secret confidence ; and sympathized with 
her in a certain jealousy, with which the all-powerful Cardinal and 
his aspiring hou^se were regarded. 

It was to balance the formidable power of the Guises that the 
Queen had elevated the Duke d'Anjou, in the hopes, also, through 
his means to oppose the Hugonot Princes of the blood ; and to 
defend her authority even against the King himself, should he be 
inclined as years advanced, to assert his independence and resist her 
dominion. The Duke, indolent, uncertain, and devoted to pleasure, 
seems at this time to have shared in all the violence and prejudices 
of the high Catholics. But with the King it was not so, the pas- 
sionate exasperation to which he had been excited against the Ke- 
formed during the war, was being fast obliterated by feelings still 
more irritating, and the occasion of which lay yet nearer home — 
namely, his jealousy of a brother whose reputation he envied, and 
whose power (calling him a ^' second king,") he dreaded — the min- 
gled impatience and fear with which he endured rather than sub- 
mitted to, the yoke of his mother — and the secret hatred which he 
bore to the Duke de Guise.. 

As for the house of Guise itself, how far the wide ambition of 
their designs might even now extend, it would be difficult to say. 
Irresponsible and unbounded authority under the King's name, 
might at present be its limits, without aspiring as^yet to the title, 
with the dominion of a sovereign. The other members of the 
Catholic cabal appear to have been led — Gond6 and Birague, by a 
mean truckling to the passions of their masters — and Tavannes, to 
whom we must add the Dukes of Nevcrs and Montpensier, by a 
brutal and stupid detestation of the Reformed.; so that, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the sentiments of the King, and of 
the vacillating intentions of the Queen- Mother, there can be but 
one as to the designs of the above faction. 

The peace having been signed, a calm, the most complete, seemed 
for a short moment to settle over the kingdom. All parties, weary 
of the bloody contention, appeared inclined to pause and take 
breath : and to the general distraction succeeded as general a traur 
quill ity. — Brief interval of repose ! 

The young Princes and Coligny, to show their alacrity in con- 
forming to the conditions of the treaty, had set out even before it 
was signed, in order to reconduct the Count de Mansfeldt and his 
Germans to the frontiers; they had attended them to Langres, 
where they parted, and leaving the Marquis de Revel to accompany 
them to Pont k Mousson, they had returned to La Charity. 

But from La Charity, to the surprise and disappointment of the 
government, instead of retiring as had been the case on former oc- 

VOL. II. — 16. 
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casionSy to their countrj-hQnses-^-dissolving the confederacy, and 
resaming the character of private individuals, the Admiral, with 
the chiefs of the party, crossed "the Limousin, and repaired to La 
Bochelle. Here the Queen of Navarre still continued to reside, 
and here Henry, having first made the tour of his dominions to 
receive the oaths of aUegiance from his mother's subjects, and 
arrange the affairs of his government, soon after rejoined them. 

Distrusting the good faith of a cabinet by which they had so 
frequently been betrayed, and suspicious of those fair appearances 
upon which they had so often relied in vain, they had resolved to 
maintain instead of dissolving the union, and to increase its strength 
-and ensure its permanency by every means in their power. Having 
•proved, by repeated experience, that the best — nay, the only policy 
— to be pursued in order to secure their very existence, was to over- 
awe the government into good behavior. For this purpose, as 
SuUi tell& us in his (Economies Boyalles, ^' As a means of estab- 
lishing among their party a better correspondence, and giving a 
more solid foundation and consistency to their affairs, they resolved 
to take up their residence permanently at La Rochelle,^ in which 
place the business of the Confederacy could be henceforwards car- 
ried on with much the same regularity as during the war } and 
within the walls of which they could alone consider themselves in 
security and out of the reach of their enemies.'' And thus the 
cruel and impolitic system adopted by the government and legal 
authorities of France, in this grand crisis of opinions, had at length 
resulted in establishing a complete disunion among the people under 
their control ; and in the establishment of what was in fact little 
-less than an independent republic in the very centre of the king- 
dom — ^a republic possessing it own capital city, and seat of govern- 
ment. 

'< This turn of affairs appears never to have entered into 4he 
calculations of the cabinet, who seem to have speculated with cer- 
tainty upon the usual dispersion of the Hugonot chiefs as soon as 
the Pacification should be signed, and that they would thus lie 
entirely at their mercy, and might be arrested or exterminated with 
comparative facility. 

<^ But these prudent resolutions, on the part of the Hugonota, 
were soon and too lightly changed," adds Sulli, ^<for the most 
subtle of the Court, judging what was their design, resolved to 
employ every invention to break it." 

To withdraw the Calvinists from La Rochelle, and to dismember 
this powerful confederacy, henceforward became the leading object 
of the cabinet, and neither caresses nor promises, nor arguments 
apparently the most convincing— were spared to effect the purpose. 

' Sulli, CEconomiee Royalles. 
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• The Oourt had retarned to its tisual roand of amusementfl, to 
which indeed the dismal tragedies enacted around had only appeared 
to give a new zest. The remark of an old historian of the Ume 
was, as Gapefigue observes, but too truly verified. <^ It was/' says 
he, " the reign of Francis I.* repeated with additional lioentioua* 
ness, and without that varnish of gallantry which in that period 
somewhat concealed its grossness. Life was passed in balls, masque- 
rades, noeh de nuit, astrologies pompe$, par/unUeSj jongleriesy dnds 
de sang, tables accahUes- de mits deltcatement prepariesJ* The 
Italian cooks of Catherine de Medicis were celebrated for their 
knowledge in gastronomy. 

Many of the amusements were rude, not to say brutal; and the 
wild ungovemed, almost furious temper of the King is displayed 
in the anecdotes retained of his sports. 

The marriage of the King with Elizabeth of Austria, daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian, which took place on November 26th, 
1570, furnished occasion for the display of extraordinary mag* 
nificenoe and festivity. This marriage was, in itself, a sort of 
compromise between the contending parties. In J 569, the Queen- 
Mother had almost concluded a treaty with Philip for the Infanta ; 
but, under the influence of the new policy — whatever that might 
be — this plan was abandoned, and the daughter of the Emperor, a 
prince far more tolerant in his opinions than the King of Spain, 
was decided upon. The marriage was celebrated with much pomp, 
in order, Gapefigue implies, to dazzle the eyes of the people of 
Paris, and incline them to look favorably upon an aliance of this 
description. 

Madame, the Queen Elizabeth, it is true, was not a Hugonot, 
but she came from a country infected with this cursed heresy.^ 

^' The King commanded M. Ic Prevost to multiply the entertain- 
ments'' — ^the 26th November — " Messieurs de la vtlle, accompanied 
by the counsellors, quarteniers, and others, went to the church of 
Ndtre Dame, to assist at the high mass for a blessing upon the 
marriage ; and, after the said high mass, a dinner at the Hdtel de 
Yille, as usual in such cases, was prepared. And before the said 
hostel there was a pyramid of wood, very great and lofty, for a feu 
dejoicj where there were rockets and lances d feu; and after din-, 
ner, in the said Hdtel de Ville, there were a great quantity of the 
dames et demoiselles of the bourgeoisie assembled, to whom, at 
about three of the clock, was offered a collation of confitures, dra- 
gieSy pdtisseries de ioutes sortes, et autres cJwses en tel cas requires, 
with excellent instruments of music; and then the said^et^ dejoie 
was lighted; and the artillery sounded, and a tun of wine was 

' Gapefigue, Hist, de la Reforme. 

> Registres de PHotel de Yille, fol. 21. 
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broached for the people in the Place de Gr^ve } and certain plea- 
sant words were published by the crier; and things were very 
dexterously and well done and executed, to the great joy of the 
people, who thus demonstrated the contentment they had in thia 
marriage/' 

When their Majesties made their entrance into Paris^ they were 
met by deputies from the six corps de marchands, twenty-four in 
number, << clothed in robes of divers colored velvets, who bore the 
canopy over his Majesty the King ; and all the way their Majesties 
were to take, there were triumphal arches richly ornamented. At 
the Porte St. Denis, by which his Majesty entered, there was made 
a rustic gateway, d la To9canej dedicated to the antique origin of 

the kings of France, and all sorts of pictures and architec* 

tures, finer than ever had been before seen, and it looked 

like nature herself, because of the various herbs, and snails, and 
lizards, mixed therewith — ce dont ks gpectateurs estoient en singulier 
admiration,*' 

^' The Queen was in an open litter, covered within and without 
with cloth of silver, and the mules which bore it covered also with 
cloth of silver. The said Queen being clothed in a surcoat of 
ermine, covered with jewels of very great, excellent, and inestima- 
ble value; wearing on her head a crown of gold, enriched with an 
infinitude of pearls and precious stones. And Messieurs Usfrbres 
da Roi were most richly dressed, and mounted upon great Spanish 
horses superbly harnessed.^ Messieurs de la viUe made most fine 
and notable harangues, and presented the Queen with a buffet of 
silver gilt, of very great value for the excellence of its chiselled 
work, and for the beauty of the histories wherewith it was adorned. 
Messieurs ses frhres, and the other great lords, went to the ball, 
which was tridy magnificent ; then with the Queen they all passed 
into the hall, where was the collation, where was an infinite num- 
ber of all sorts of confitures, dry and liquid, diversiti de drag4es, 
massepains biscuits, and other singularities of that sort, and there 
was every kind of fruit to be found in the wide world, whatever its 
season, and every sort of meat ; and every sort of fish, all executed 
in sugar, and quite true to nature— even the dishes were made of 
sugar."' 

The following was among the songs made upon the occasion : — 

Le Roi vestu estoit 
£n habit excellent ; 



' Re^stres de THdtel de Ville, from Capefigue. 

< In the Lenoir collection are some drawings representing Henry II. and 
his sons, at several times, thus dressed and mounted ; the effect of the 
whole is very magnificent. 

3 Registres de rHdtel de Ville, from Capefigue. 
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La robe qu'il portoit, 
Fine toile d'argent, 
Brod^c richement 
De perles fort valables, 
Tant que son yestement 
Estoit iaestimable. 

Premier dixt sept rangs 
Des lansquenets marchoient, 
Yestu dMncamat blano 
£t gris ; puis les siiiYoient 
Les Souysses par honneur ; 
Tant du Boi que sea fr^res. 
Portant de leur seigneur, 
Les couleurs contumi^res. 

Tambourlns et trompettes, 
Hautbois et violons, 
P'une hauteur parfaicte, 
Faisoient tendir les sons ; 
Marchoient en bel arroy, 
Les cheyaliers de Pordre, 
Ceux du conseil du Boi, 
Les Buivoient en bel ordre.^ 

The turbulent city of Paris was it seems in high good humor. 
The principal nobility of the kingdom attended also to display at 
once their loyalty and their magnificence, but the Calvinist gentle- 
men were not to be found among them, in spite of the repeated 
and most pressing invitations of the King. Cautious and distrustful 
they held back, excusing tlieir non-attendance upon the unsettled 
state of the country, the impossibility of travelling in safety without 
a powerful escort, and the umbrage they should give if they ap- 
peared with one. " They did wisely," says the Abb^ Perau— on 
what authority I know not — " for orders had been given to arrest 
the principal of them immediately upon their arrival." 

The doubt and suspicion which hung over the public mind, with 
regard to the intentions of the King and his Cabinet, are illustrated 
by the address which upon the 23d December of 1570, Charles 
received from the ambassadors of those German Princes, who were 
ancient allies of France, namely, the Elector Palatine, the Dukes 
of Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunswick, Wirtemberg, and Meoklen- 
berg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Margrave of Baden. This 
address accompanied their congratulations upon his marriage. It 
dwelt long upon the advantages of good faiihy adherence to pro- 
mises, and upon impartial justice, and equal protection for all. 
" Consider, sire/' said they, " that the multitude of a people is as 

> Chanson Nouvel des Maiz. faits au Marriage du Roi et de Mad. £liz. d« 
rAustriche.— Capefigue. ' Abb6 Perau, vie Coligny. 

. 16* 
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the wise man sayeth the crown of a prince That the first 

law imposed by God and nature upon a king, is the preservation of 
his subjects. That those who would lead you to break ytmr faithj 
saying it is impossible for a state to subsist wherein there is diver- 
sity of religion, speak what they do not believe, or are ignorant of 
what has and does take place in the most flourishing empires.'^ 
Turkey and Poland are quoted in support of this last assertion ; 
and the examples of the Emperors Charles Y., Ferdinand, and 
Maximilian 11.^ held out to prove the wisdom and advantages of 
toleration. 

Charles made a reserved and cautious answer, saying, that he 
was aware the Emperor had spared no pains to preserve the tran- 
quillity of Christendom, and that it would give him pleasure to 
second the excellent intentions of that Prince. 

In spite, however, of these flattering appearances, the Calvinists 
soon saw cause to rejoice in the prudence of their resolutions. 
Their short-lived tranquillity was speedily disturbed by a renewal 
of those popular violences in different parts of the kingdom which 
destroyed all the comfort and security of private life, and which 
were still evidently fomented or at least connived at by the govern- 
ment. '' Either the King intentionally broke his word,'' says 
Tavannes, '^ or the irrepressible hatred of the Catholics caused 
massacres in various places." At Orange, the people, incited by 
the monks, broke out into the most terrible disorders — the commo- 
tion lasted three days, and the streets were filled with the dead and 
wounded Hugonots — many of them women. This sedition was at 
length put down by Damville. At Bouen and Dieppe similar vio- 
lences took place, with this additional and alarming feature, that a 
body of the King's troops were themselves concerned in tbem. In 
contempt of the Edict the authorities of her own town of Lectoure 
obstinately refused admission to the Queen of Navarre. The castle 
of St. Valery was withheld from the young Prince de Cond6, and 
Villars — the inveterate and cruel enemy of the Hugonots — was 
appointed, in spite of all Henry's representations to the contrary, 
as his lieutenant in the government of Guyenne. 

And yet, when Teligny, Briquemaud, and Cavagnes were dis- 
patched from La Rocheile to make representations upon these sub- 
jects, the King received them with the utmost kindness, and met 
their demands with every appearance of fairness and cordiality. 
He treated Teligny — who united indeed the most sweet and engaging 
manner, to great good sense and spirit — with the utmost favor, and 
even affection.^ The seditions were immediately made the subject 

* Telignj was tmiyersally beloved and esteemed, more especially by the 
Admiral, who, though owing t-o the extravagance of his father he was ex- 
tremely poor, bestowed upon him his eldest daughter Louisa de Coligny, a 
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of inquiry ; several Catholics upon that account were sentenced to 
death, and at Rouen two of these sentences were executed ; while 
the Marshal de Coss^^ a known friend of the Hugonots, was sent 
by the King to La Rochelle to confer upon, and arrange any diffi- 
culties that might have arisen in carrying the Edict of Peace into 
execution. Everything tended to inspire cpnfidence, and evince the 
King's sincere desire to maintain tranquillity. Teligny, moreover, 
found the family of Montmorenci— especially the Mar^chal, the 
long-tried friend of Coligny — in high and unusual favor at court. 

At the commencement of January, 1571, the conferences were 
opened at La Rochelle between the Admiral, the Queen, and Prince 
of Navarre, and the principal Hugonots upon the one side, and the 
Mar^chal de Coss6 and two other commissioners upon the other. 
The Marshal appeared anxious to smooth every difficulty, but he 
complained of the want of confidence manifested by the Hugonot 
nobility ; of their absenting themselves from court, and shutting 
themselves up thus in a corner of the kingdom ; and that as it was 
reported, levies of troops, were being made among them, which 
occasioned fresh complaints every day. 

He was answered, that the readiness with which the Hugonotsr 
had dismissed their reisters was a sufficient pledge of the sincerity 
of their intentions ; and that the necessity for the levy of a few 
troops arose from their vicinity to their acknowledged and bitter 
enemy the Marquis de Villars, who lay with a considerable body of 
forces in their neighborhood. As for their residence at La Rochelle 
its necessity was lamented, but no intention was intimated of de- 
parting from the present system. 

The parties having, however, exchanged assurances of good faith 
and of an earnest desire to maintain peace, the Mar^chal returned 
to court. 

Soon afterwards Teligny and his companions returned from Paris 
to La Rochelle. They gave the most flattering report of the King's 
dispositions — more especially as regarded the war in Flanders; 
where the Prince of Orange was once more endeavoring to make 
head against the tyranny of the Duke of Alva. The King, they 
said, had shown a strong desire to take advantage of the dissensions 
in that country, and by supporting the malcontents, to wrest from 
Spain those provinces on the frontiers, so long the object of ambition. 

lovely and accomplished woman. Qui gagnoit V amour de chacun par une 
parole douce et charmante, et Vestime gSnSrale par un raisonment fort et une 
bontS angelique. The Admiral advised his daughter to chose Teligny in 
these words, *^Pour lee bonnee et rarea qualitUe que Je connote en lui^ je lui 
donne ce eoneeUpour ce quefaipeneeque ce sera eon hien contentement . . . que Von 
doit pluetdt chercher en toutes choeee que lee grands biens et richesses" Louisa 
de Coligny, after the death of Teligny at the St Bartholomew, married the 
Prince of Orange. 
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NothlDg oould be suggested more flattering to the hopes and 
ivishes both of Coligny and the Queen of Navarre, than such a 
scheme. No stronger pledge of the King's good faith could by 
possibility be ofifered than this ; for the revolt^ Flemings and the 
Hugonots of France had been long united in one common cause — 
and the triumph of one almost infallibly ensured the safety of the 
other. A quarrel with Spain would prove that a termination had 
been put to that fatal influence which had so long been exercised to 
the destruction of France, and would ensure the downfall of that 
party in the government, which to such influence owed in great 
measure its power : — ^and during the ascendency of which party the 
Hugonots could taste no repose, it being impossible to place confi- 
dence in any pledges, however solemnly attested. The subject be- 
came immediately one of the deepest interest to the Admiral, and 
it was determined that Count Ludovic, who had continued to reside 
at La Eochelle, should proceed to court without delay, endeavor to 
negotiate for his brother, and make some trial of the good disposi- 
tions of the King. Count Ludovic was received by Charles at 
Lezigni en Brie with great cordiality though in secret ; their con- 
ferences, for greater security, being held in a garden.^ The King 
expressed the greatest ardor for the war, and a wish that the Admi- 
ral should take the command, and Count Ludovic was at this time, 
whether justly or not, certainly convinced of his sincerity. 

It may be remarked of these secret conferences, that they were 
in themselves a warrant of such sincerity. If acting in concordance 
with the designs of his perfidious cabinet, why was the proposed 
plan for a Flemish war to be kept *a secret from them ? Why did 
they not appear to concur in that good understanding which, if so 
considered, was but their own bait to. their own snare ! 



CHAPTER II. 



BIBON AT LA BOCHELLE. — MARRIAGE OF THE ADMIRAL. — ^PROPO- 
SALS OF AN ALLIANCE WITH THE KING OF NAVARRE.— PRIM- 
CESS MARGARET. — QUEEN OF NAVARRE AT COURT. 

In the meantime Biron arrived at La Rochelle, the bearer of the 
most flattering proposals. The presence of one esteemed so true a 
friend of justice and moderation was in itself sufficient to inspire 
confidence. After dwelling at large upon the good inclinations of 

» D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle, 
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the King, and his determination to maintain the Edict — upon the 
favor which the Queen and Prince of Navarre would find him in- 
clined to show, if they approached his person — upon his desire to 
place confidence in Colignj, and to employ him in affairs of the 
first importance — he made those proposals which Sulli, in the (Ecv^ 
menies royalles so feelingly laments, as the cause which induced his 
friends to abandon their first prudent resolutions. 

To cement a fusion of parties upon which the King and Queen- 
Mother were, he asserted, alike intent,* Biron proposed a marriage 
between the Prince of Navarre and Mad. Marguerite, youngest sister 
of the King with a dowry of 400,000 crowns,^ and an alliance 
between Mary, third co-heiress of Cleves, and the Prince de Cond^, 
This Princess had been educated herself in the Eeformed religion, 
though her family were Catholic' The King likewise offered his 
services to promote a marriage now in agitation between Coligny 
and the Countess d^Enstremont, a lady of very large possessions in 
Savoy, and which marriage had been opposed by the Duke of Savoy, 
on account of the Admiral's religion and party.* 

The resolution which the King had taken to assist the Prince of 
Orange and the confederates in Flanders formed the subject of the 
other proposals. Biron asserted, that Charles had determined to 

1 (Economies Royalles, Sulli. 

' This project of the marriage of Margaret, so far from being the insidi- 
ous suggestion of the Cabinet, was, as she informs us in her own memoirs, 
first proposed by the Mar^chal de Montmorenci. It cannot be doubted, if 
this be true — ^with the yiews here alleged by Biron, and with the most per- 
fect good faith. 

^ Upon the death of the Duke of Nevors at Dreux, his titles and estates 
fell to his three sisters. The eldest who carried the title, bestowed the 
duchy of Nevers upon Louis Gonzago, in gratitude for the attachment he 
had displayed at a time when, without beauty and with small expectations, 
she was generally disregarded. The second. Gathering, married first, the 
Prince de Pordan, and was now married, en second noces, to the Duke 
de Guise though her first husband, it is said, with tears entreated her upon 
his death-bed not to give him a successor in his most cruel enemy. The third, 
Mary, married Henry II., Prince of Cond^. She was of extreme beauty, 
and is the princess afterwards so idolatrously loved, and ridiculoijply 
mourned by Henry III. 

* Jacqueline d'Enstremont, widow of Claude de Bastemay, a rich heiress 
of one of the first houses of Savoy, moved as some say by admiration for 
the Admiral, and willing to be the ♦* Marcia to this new Cato ;" by others, 
in consequence of an attachment which had been disappointed in their 
youth, wished now to unite her fate with his. The Duke of Savoy opposed 
the marriage, and forbade by an edict any of his subjects from intermarry- 
ing with foreigners unless by his express consent, under pain of confiscation 
of all their property. The King's good ofl&ces, and all representations on 
her part proving fruitless, the Countess married Coligny in defiance of the 
edict, and forfeited her estates. There is a beautiful portrait of this lady 
in the Lenoir collection. 
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make war upon Spain, until the feudalities of Flanders, Artois, &o.y 
should be restored. But that he would undertake nothing without 
the assistance of the Admiral ; it being his desire not only to be 
guided by his counsels, but to make use of his influence in order to 
attach the Hugonot gentlemen to his standards. With this view it 
was his intention to nominate him chief of this enterprise, under 
the title of Viceroy. 

To add weight to these proposals the King professed a determina- 
tion to renew the ancient alliances of the French crown with the 
Protestant Princes of Germany, and to cement that with England 
by the marriage of the Duke d'Anjou with its Queen. A measure 
that would not only secure to the Hugonots the protection of their 
best ally, but at the same time remove from the head of affairs one 
so justly regarded with jealousy, both by the Sovereign and by the 
Beformed party. 

Biron was followed by the Mar^chal de Coss4, who was the bearer 
of a letter from the Marshal de Montmorenci, urging upon the 
Admiral and the Queen of Navarre all these considerations; and 
acquainting them with the present state of parties at court. The 
letters enlarged upon the apparent decline in the influence of the 
house of Guise — the disfavor with which, on many accounts, the 
young Duke de Guise more especially, was regarded by the King — 
the growing favor of the house of Montmorenci and moderate party 
— the secret dissatisfaction of Charles, and the desire which might 
be detected in him to shake off his mother's fetters, and assert his 
independence by favoring the Protestants. To these considerations 
were added the flattering reports with which Teligny once more re- 
turned from court. He brought the most affectionate letters, written 
in the King's own hand, inviting the Admiral to return, and pro- 
mising a good reception. The Queen-Mother wrote in the following 
terms : <^ The King, her son, had need of the Admiral's good coun- 
sels, and those of the other great Lords who were attached to him 
— and that it was a deplorable thing to see the Princes of the blood- 
royal of France so long alienated from the Court and society of 
their own rank. She had entreated the deputies to devise the means 
of reuniting them with each other ; adding that if those of Guise 
were irreconcilable they must be sent about their business.^ 

Coligny now ceased to hesitate. Whatever might be the secret 
doubts and misgivings of his mind, it was impossible for such a 
man to suffer a regard for his mere personal safety to interfere with 
the important objects — both as respected his country and his party 
— now presented to his view. To overthrow that dreaded faction 
which had exercised so baneful an influence over the destinies of 

' De TEstat de la France sous Charles IX., 1571. 
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France — ^to destroy those fatal misnndcrstandings which had^ during 
80 many years^ rendered his country the slave and yictim of the 
Spanish tyrant — to restore his party to their due and just impor- 
tance in the state — himself to return to the allegiance after which 
his heart was yearning — and once more exercise; under the authority 
and for the benefit of his Sovereign, powers to which circumstances 
had given so fatal a direction I Motives such as these were not to 
be resisted, and the Admiral consented to leave La Rochelle and 
join the Court, which was then residing at Blois. 

The Queen of Navarre listened with more reluctance to the pro- 
posals made for her son* Flattering as was the prospect of such an 
alliance with the daughter of France, and she, a princess of extra- 
ordinary accomplishments and great beauty, the Queen hesitated. 
It might be on religious grounds, for we find she consulted her 
ministers though these were admitted to so general an interference 
upon all matters, military and political, as well as religious, that the 
subject-matter of the appeal cannot thence be decided. It might be 
that she distrusted the character of one fbrmed in such a Court, 
and by such a hand. She answered Biron cautiously, saying, that 
an affair of this importance required deliberation ; that she did not 
know whether her conscience would suffer her to profit by the ad- 
vantages held out — that she would consult her ministers; ending 
with the most respectful acknowledgments and submissions. 

Of Henry's own sentiments upon the occasion we are left in total 
ignorance ; so little, according to the custom in these matters then 
and since prevailing in France, were they to be consulted. That 
his heart at least* was not at his own disposal we know, for it was 
already in the possession of the beautiful Corisande d'Andouins 
Countess de Guiche. Some of his letters to her, bearing this date, 
still exist ; and he appears to have cherished for her an affection 
which endured with constancy — though without the slightest pre- 
tence at fidelity — for a great number of years. 

The negotiations of which we have spoken lasted several months, 
during which the little capital and Court — if it may be so called — 
of La Rochelle presented a scene of peace, happiness, and almost 
of festivity— strikingly contrasted with the alarms and distractions 
of the late war. During this period the marriages of Coligny 
with the Countess d'Enstremont, and of his daughter Louisa with 
Teligny were celebrated : and it is said, even the rigid Jeanne her- 
self, yielding to the influence of the tender passion, contracted an 
obscure marriage, which was never avowed.* 

It was the 11th of September, 1571, before Coligny quitted La 
Bochelle, and attended, at the express desire of the King, by a train 

* See Papers of Duplessis Momay. 
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of fifty gentlemen, proceeded to meet Charles at Blois. Betumnig 
thus at length to the service of his Sovereign — to confidence and 
loyalty after his long revolt — his feelings excited to even more than 
their usual sensibility, overpowered his accustomed reserve; as 
kneeling at the King's feet, and bathing his hands vrith tears, he 
poured forth expressions of the most afiiectionate devotion.* He 
-was received with every mark of tenderness and regard, Charles 
raised and repeatedly embraced him, callmg him ^' his father— -and 
the day the happiest of his existence/' Cheek pressed to cheeky 
and a hand grasped in his own. ^' Nous vous tenom cette fois/^ he 
exclaimed, "et v&m n* eschapperez pas quand vous voudrez,^'* 

The Queen-Mother and Duke d'Anjou vied with the Bang in ex- 
pressions of affectionate cordiality. It is asserted by the Abb4 
Perau, in his life of Coligny, but he does not give his authority, 
that at this very moment, it was proposed in the Privy-Council to 
arrest and make away with him ; but that the advice was rejected 
because it was thought too many of his friends were at large.^ 

To all outward appe&rance, the Admiral seemed elevated to the 
summit of royal favor. Charles expressed the greatest possible 
admiration for his abilities and affection for his person ; he lavished 
his gifts upon the new favorite, gave him 100,000 crowns to repair 
the ravages committed upon his fine estate at Ch^tillon ; conferred 
upon him one year's revenue out of the benefices of his brother, the 
Cardinal de ChaS.tillon, who had recently died in England (under 
the strongest suspicions of poison ;)* granted, at his solicitation a 
pardon to Yilleqliier, which had been refused to the entreaties of the' 
Queen-Mother and the Duke, and lastly showed his impartiality or 
rather favor to the Hugonots, by, at his request, causing the pillar 
erected over the foundations of the house of the unfortunate Gus- 
tines to be removed,' in defiance of the people of Paris. He also 

' Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. ' D*Aubign^, Davila. 

' Abb4 Perau, vie de Coligny. 

^ The Cardinal de Ch&tillon was preparing to leave England.when he was 
poisoned, by -whose orders or on what account does not appear: but there 
is no doubt of the fact : and he seems to have been the first victim to the 
new measures. 

' Philip Gastines was a rich merchant, who having been suspected of 
allowing priyate meetings of the Reformed in his house for religious pur^ 
poses, was hanged with his son and brother-in-law, Juhe 30th, 1569. His 
house, in obedience to the sentence passed upon him, was demolished, and 
a cross of stone erected in its place, whereon was engraved a recital of the 
offence for which he had suffered. After the peace numerous representa- 
tions for the removal of this cross were made to the King ; they were innef- 
fectual till the Admiral arrived at Court, when an order was giving to that 
effect. But such was the violent opposition of the people of Paris, and such 
a disposition shown to riots and tumults, that the authorities were 
obliged to content themselves with privately removing it in the night, and 
placing it in the Cimetiere des Innocens. 
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wrote; at tlie Admiral's snggestioxiy a mcNst pressing letter to the 
Duke of Savoy in behalf of certain Protestants of la Bresse; who 
had been deprived of their property in consequence of the civil 
wars : '^ I make this request, not with common feelings/' wrote the 
King, " but in the most affectionate manner, it being a thing so 
just in itself, and so earnestly desired on my part, that I feel assured 
yon will not refuse it/' 

The Duke de Guise had lately received various mortifications from 
the Kmg. His passion for the FHncess Margaret had met, on the pari 
of Charles, with the most contemptuous repulse, in spite of the ex- 
treme tenderness with which it was answered by the Princess. One 
day in particular, the Duke coming to a splendid assembly, in order 
to meet the Princess, and being arrayed in all the magnificence 
which dress and unnumbered jewels could add to his before splendid 
person, had been stopped at the door-wav by the King, who, rudely 
asking him ^^ why he came there,'' tola him, '' he had no occasion 
for his attendance." '< A sentence which, whether true or a feint," 
says Davila, ^^ struck him so to the heart," 11 che, o'daverrOf o 
fintamente fosse detto, gli penetro lUU animo cosi vivo:* that the 
very next morning, in order to do away with all occaaon of dis- 
pleasure, he married the Princess Catherine of Cleves. 

The Duke de Guise could not disguise his jealousy and impati- 
ence at the favor of Coligny. This was not diminished, when the 
King, alleging the danger of collision between such formidable 
rivals, and his own desire for tranquillity, expresssed it to be his 
pleasure that Guise should for the present retire to his government, 
to which he accordingly retreated with marked ill-humor. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine at the same time absented himself on a 
journey to Eome. — Why ? it has been asked. But the question is 
not easy to answer. Whether was it to explain to the Pontiff the 
secret object of these caresses — a secret too important to be entrusted 
to a common messenger — or to prepare a refuge for himself against 
the apprehended decline and ruin of his house ? It is a most sus^ 
picious circumstance, that the dispensation for the Princess Marga- 
ret's marriage was resolutely refused by the Pope, until after the 
Cardinal's arrival at Rome. 

The Admiral employed his influence, real or supposed, as became 
a man of probity and honor. Though desirous, on every ground, 
to emancipate the King from the extraordinary power which his 
mother still exercised over his mind ;^ — a power so misapplied and 

> Dayila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

s The power Catherine had obtained over her children's minds was ex* 
traordinary. Margret says, <* TStois nourrie en telle eontramte aupr^ de la 
Meine ma mhre, que non eetdement je ne lui oscU parler maia gttand eUe me rer 
gardoitje tranmoie de peur d* avoir fait quelqve chose quilui depldt ;" and upon 

VOL. II. — 17. 
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80 dangerous — he refused to lend himself to that deceit whieh the 
King seemed inclined to exercise towards her. Biscnssing the war 
in Flanders, '< Mon ptre^^ said the King, '^ there is one thing to be 
attended to — ^my mother — gut vent meUre le nez partout,^ must 
know nothing of this enterprise, du moins quant au fondsj car die 
gdteroit iottt" " As you please/' replied Coligny, " but I hold her 
for so good a mother, and so well affected to your interest, that 
should she know it, je crais qu'eUe ne gdtera rien — -joint qu' d lux 
cUerfy trouve de la difficuM et de V inconvenient J' *' You deceive 
yourself, father,'' said the King ; <' I see you know nothing at all 
of my mother, c^est la plus grande hrouiUevse de la terre" But 
-Coligny was indefatigable in urging the King to resist the faction 
which had usurped his authority; and to prosecute the war in 
Flanders. Ho showed that, in addition to its other advantages, this 
war would afford the means of occupying those intemperate spirits 
of either party, who having been accustomed to the excitement of 
the late troubles, felt it difficult to return to tranquillity, and kept 
the country in a perpetual ferment. He wished, like Bertrand du 
Guesclin, to lead off these dangerous and turbulent warriors, and 
employ their activity in foreign contests. 

The marriage of the Duke d'Anjou with the Queen of England 
was likewise the object of his solicitude ; but the negotiation, as is 
well known, failed. The Duke d'Anjou, by the advice of Tavannes, 
rejected the alliance. Tavannes told him, <^ the Queen was old and 
ugly — ^bade him consider the reception of Philip II., and what 
treatment he might expect with his hands red with Hugonot blood." 
There can be little doubt — whatever the motives which influenced 
Charles in desiring the return of Coligny — that once in his presence, 
he exercised a very real influence over the King's mind. The loy- 
alty and sincerity of his temper, his rigid principles, and great 
abilities, were exactly calculated to seize upon the imagination of a 
man— not naturally of an ungenerous disposition and remarkable 
for his admiration of talent, however displayed. The virtue and 
genius of the Admiral contrasted also forcibly and advantageously 
with the vice and incapacity which surrounded the King. Talking 
to Teligny one day, he said, " Shall I tell you freely, Teligny, that 
I distrust all these people. I suspect Tavannes' ambition ; Yieille- 
ville loves nothing but good wine ; Cosse is a miser ; Montmorenoi 
cares only for hunting; De Retz is a Spaniard; the rest of my 
Court and Council are but asses ; to tell truth, even my Secretaries 
of State are unfaithful ; and in short I don't know what handle to 

the Queen bestowing npon her a mark of confidence, she says, ** lesparole$ 
firent reMentir d mon dme un eontentement si dSmSsurS qu'il me sembloii que toua 
let eontentemens quefavoia euejueques alor$ n*^toient que V ombre du bien." 
* L'Etoile. 
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take hold of As regards Coligny himself, there is something 
extremely pathetio in the loyalty and affection with which he wel- 
comed this change of sentiment on the part of his master, and the 
" eonfidence with which he looked forward to better times. Brantdme 
relates a conversation that passed between the Admiral, himself, 
and Strozzi, something later than this. It took place one morning 
in the Queen's anti-chamber. '< He was walking with us, waiting 
to be admitted to the Queen, who was ill, and in her bed-room ;" 
(a proof of the intimate terms he was upon ;) '^ and began to dis- 
course with us upon the affairs of Flanders, which were going on 
well, for Mens and Valenciennes had just been surprised, . at which 
he testified extreme joy. — ' Now God be praised,' said he, *all goes 
on well ; before long we shall drive the Spaniard from the Low 
Countries, and we will make the King their master, or we will 
perish there ; and I, myself, the first of all — for never shall I regret 
my life lost in so good a cause/ .... And what,'' continues Bran* 
t6me, << could the King desire more than such a Captain to destroy 
such an enemy as he ever considered Spain to be, in spite of the 
fair appearances she preserved. One who could have brought him 
20,000 men, and G-od knows of the best ; and conquered for him a 
territory as large as a kingdom — for the King — ^without doubt } for 
to talk of his wishing to get it for himself, was nonsense ; or that 
he wanted to make himself King of France. He wished it no 
more than I did. He desired nothing but to hold an important 
charge under his Sovereign, as he had done under his father. True 
it is, he was very ambitious for his King, and to serve him and 
make him great."* 

Charles showed the, greatest anxiety to conclude the alliance 
between his sister and the Prince of Navarre, and thoroughly per- 
suaded of his sincerity, the Admiral wrote to the Queen Jeanne, 
urging her to accept the proposal. The King added letters of his 
own, in which he entreated her to bring her son to court, assuring 
her most positively, that her religion and her feelings should be re- 
spected.* 

The Queen of Navarre at length yielded to these solicitations, 
and on February 1st, 1572, unaccompanied, however, by her son, 
and beginning that journey from which she never returned, set 
forward upon her way to Court. As she travelled, her coach was 
passed by that of the Cardinal Alexandrin, hurrying from Italy as 
legate from the Pope. Pius, perplexed and dissatisfied by what 
was going on, having charged him by every possible means to 
break off the intended marriage; and to engage the King in a 
league newly entered into against the enemies of Christianity. 

1 BraotdnMy Hommes Illustres. ' AIM Perau, M^m. de Tavannes. 
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* The manner of the GardinaFs reception by the King is colored 
according to the different sentiments of the narrators. By some, 
Charles is represented as listening with indifference to the remon- 
strances of the legate ; by others, as pressing his hands — -presenting 
him with a valuable diamond^ and exclaiming, << Why am I not 
permitted to explain myself ! Plut d Dieu, M. le Cardinal, queje 
ptuse tout vous dire, votts connaitrez hientdt aussi que le S, I\mt%fe 
que rien n'est piuspropre pour assurer la religion que^ Vextermina' 
iion de nos ennemis,'* This anecdote rests upon the authority of 
Capi Lupi alone ) and is rendered improbable by the fact, that the 
Cardinal refused to accept the King's present, so little was he 
satisfied. 

The King, upon the arrival of the Queen of Navarre, loaded her 
with caresses, calling her «z grande tante, son tout, sa mieux aimee; 
treating her with so much honor and regard that every one waa 
astonished.^ Some say that upon leaving her he laughed, and asked 
his mother if he played his part well. '< Excellently, my son, if you 
can persevere.'' " Let me alone,'' said he, " you shall see I wiU 
bring them all to your net." If this anecdote be well authenticated, 
we might almost regard it as an attempt upon his part to deceive 
his mother. <' The favor, non dissimuU, of the King," says Tavan- 
nes, " raised the hopes of the Hugonots." 

The rapid progress in the King's favor now making by the 
Admiral, seems to have alarmed the Queen and the Duke d'Anjoa. 
They sent letters to Tavannes, in haste, begging him to join them 
at Court, that they might profit by his advice in their present per- 
plexity. Tavannes tells us he tried to break off the marriage* " II 
tdte le nceud de la marriage du Roi de Navarre, essaye de la romr 
pre, tant $*en favJt que Von pensast /aire la Sainte Barthdemy <i 
kur noces,*'* The Qaeen-Mother asked him what she should do to 
get possession of the Queen of Navarre's secrets : " Two women — 
put her the first in a passion, and don't go into one yourself and 
you will learn Of her, not she of you." 

If Charles all this time dissembled, he was it would seem, a far 
more accomplished dissembler than his mother, for the Queen of 
Navarre appears early to have detected the ill-will of Catherine, 
and to have suffered much mortification from her caprice and con- 
temptuous ill-humor. A letter which has been preserved, written 
to her son, conveys so lively a picture of the Court she was visiting, 
and of her own vexations and anxieties, that the greater part of it 
shall be inserted, though it be somewhat long. 

^' Mx Son, — I am miserable, and in such extremity that had I 

1 L'EtoUe, Do Thou, Davila. * M4m. de Tavaim^s. 
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not been in some measure prepared for all this^ I should be tor^ 
mented beyond endurance. The haste in which I dispatch the 
bearer, prevents me sending jou so long a discourse as I otherwise 
would have done, but I have given him several little memoirs and 
notes which he will explain to you One thing I wish espe- 
cially to inform you of, that I am obliged to negotiate in a manner 
the very reverse of what I had been led to expect. I have no 
libertv to speak to Madame/ only to the Queen-Mother, who treats 
me shockingly. As for Monsieur, he advises me, but very pri- 
vately — half jokingly, as you know his way is — half hypocritically. 
As for Madame, I never see her but in the Queen's apartment, no 
good place^-from whence she never stirs, so that I can never speak 

to her without being overheard I have not yet given her 

your letter, but I will do so — I mentioned it to her : She is discreet, 
and always answers in general terms of reverence and obedience to 
us both, should she become your wife. 

" Seeing then, my son, that nothing advances, yet that they wish 
to hurry me on instead of conducting things in a proper order,' I 
have spoken three times to the Queen ; but she only laughs at me, 
and goes away, and repeats to every one as my words, exactly the 
reverse of what I have said, so that my friends blame me — and how 
can I gainsay the Queen ? And if I say, * Madam, such and such 
expressions are imputed to me,' though she herself invented them, 
she laughs in my face, et m'use de telfagon que vous nepouvez dire 
que ma patience ne passe ceUe Griseledis. When I represent how 
different this treatment is from what I had been given reason to 
expect, she denies everything. The bearer will relate the conversa- 
tions, and describe my situation. 

"When I leave her, I am surrounded by a swarm of Hugonots 
who talk to me rather as spies than friends, and on whom I must 
bestow all sorts of fine words to avoid a quarrel. I cannot, however, 
complain of wanting advice, every one bestows that upon me, and 
every one different. 

" Seeing my hesitation, the Queen says she cannot come to an 
agreement with me, and your people must assemble to find expedi- 
ents. She has named those persons she wishes to be consulted 

upon both sides I pray you, therefore, my son, to send me 

my Chancellor (Francourt), for I have no one here who can be 

equally useful The Queen does nothing but laugh, and will 

yield nothing about the mass, of which she speaks in a manner she 
was never used to do. The King, on the other hand, wishes you 

' Margaerltc. 

* The difficulties here alluded to relate to the religious arrangements and 
ceremonies which it was difficult to settle, without shocking the prejudices 
of one or both of the parties. 

17* 
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to write to him, bttt I beg you to understand that what they 

want is to have you to themselves ; therefore think well of it — 
car si le Rot Ventreprend, camme Von dit^fen mis en grande peine, 

I send this to tell you how they have changed their manner 

of negotiating, and to insist, upon that account, on the necessitv of 
M. de Franoourt coming. If he make any difficulty, persuade him 
— command him. If you knew the situation I am in, you would 
pity me — car Von me tient tons Us rigueurs du monde, et des 
propos vains et moqueries au lieu de traiter avec mot avec gravity 
comme le fait merite, I am so determined not to be angry that 
I am a miracle of patience . 1 . . . but I am afraid I shall sink under 
it, for I am already far from well. I like your letter, and shall 
show it to Madame ; as for her picture I will get it from Paris. 
She is beautiful, sensible, and graceful ; but bred in the wickedest 
and most corrupted company that ever existed. Every one is in- 
fected ; your cousin the Marquise, is so changed that she has lost 
every appearance of religion, except that she does not attend mass. 
In every other respect but idolatry she lives like one of the Papists; 
and my sister the Princess is worse.' The bearer will tell you the 
wildness of the King (comrne h Roi s^imancipe), 'Tis a pity ! I 
would not have you living here for the universe. 

" One reason that I desire your marriage is, that you and your 
wife may escape from all this corruption. I thought it great, I find 
it far greater. Were you here you could by no possibility escape, 
save by the abundant grace of God. I send you a bouquet to put 
upon your ear, as you are coming to market (puisques vous ites d 
wndre), and some boutons for your cap. The men wear abundance 
of jewels — we have bought to the amount of 100,000 crowns for 

yon ; and are buying more every day I remain in my first 

opinion that you should return to Beam. 

*' My son^ you would understand by my first letter^ that they 
only wish to separate you from God and your mother. Yon will 
judge as much by this, and of the anxiety I am under on your ac- 
count. Pray God, my son, foi^ you have much need to do so at all 
times, more especially at this. I pray him to aid you, my son, and 
give you all your desires. From Blois this 8th March, 1672. 
" Your good mother and best friend, 

" Jeanne." 

" Since writing the above, wanting opportunity to give your 
letter to Madame, I told her the contents. She said that when 
these negotiations began every one knew her religion, and that she 
was much attached to it. I told her those who opened it to us 
asserted no such thing; that they made light of the difficulty of 

» Of Cond(j no doubt. 
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religion, and even ineinnated that ehe had some affection for ours : 
Uiat otherwise I had never advanced so far, and prayed her to con- 
sider of it. She never answered me upon this subject either so 
absolutely or so bluntly before ; but I think she says what they 

bid her I asked her this evening whether she had anything 

for you, she answered not a word ; but, upon my pressing her, said, 
she could say nothing without leave. But the other (Catherine) 
bade me make her compliments (recommandations), and tell yon to 
come. Maisje vous dis le contraire"^ 

This letter gives a sufficient idea of the difficulties of the nego- 
tiation } but there appears little of that insidious flattery employed, 
which is intended to delude the victim of a previous conspiracy. 
However that may be, the difficulties the Queen of Navarre speaks 
of were at last overcome; the 11th of April the marriage articles 
were signed, and the Queen of Navarre shortly afterwards accom- 
panied the Court to Paris, to make preparation for the reception of 
her son. 

In the meantime the Court and Council were divided ; but the 
favor of the Hugonots appeared hourly upon the increase, and every 
thing seemed in train for a Spanish war. " The King," says Ta- 
vannes, '' was under no necessity of feigning to persuade the Hugo- 
nots that he favored them, he was so set upon the war, that they 
were all in all with him." He adds, that for this reason the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine and his nephew left the court — " the Sieur de 
Tavannes alone remaining to oppose the designs of the Admiral -/' 
and remarks, that the Queen had looked upon the rising influence 
of Coligny at first without apprehension, being sure of the King 
(9^r de possSder le Roi) * by the means of her creatures, De Eetz 
and Villequier. 

In the month of May Count Ludovio, with the secret approbation 
of the King, left Paris privately, in order to commence operations 
in Flanders, by possessing hipaself of numerous town on the fron- 
tiers, within which he had good intelligences. He was accompanied 
by several French Hugonot gentlemen, among whom were La None 
and Genlis, avowed by the King's own lettres — advouie$ par les 
lettres du Roi^ — Mons, Valenciennes, and several of the principal 
fortresses in Hainault speedily fell into his hands. 

Much about the same time a naval armament was prepared at 
Brouage. Its first destination had been directed against the Spanish 
settlements in Peru, in order to avenge those injuries committed 
upon the French possessions in Florida, mentioned before ; but the 

' From Obs. on Tayannes, 27. 

• Discours Meryeilleux, de la Tie de Catherine Medicis. 

• Mem. Tayannes. 
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Admiral was using all his iDfluence to alter its direction, in order 
that it might be employed in a descent upon the coasts of Flanders, 
in furtherance of his grand design. The command of this arma- 
ment had been given to Strozzi, one of the nearest of the Queen's 
Italian connexions, and Tavannes assures us this promotion had 
more than sufficed to lead her to favor the premeditated enterprise. 
At the same time the alliances with England were drawn closer 
than ever ; the ancient ones with the German Protestant Princes 
renewed, and all the late political relations of France appeared upon 
the point of being reversed. Genlis returned from Mons with a 
report of the first success obtained in the Low Countries, upon which . 
letters were addressed to several of the French gentlemen granting 
permission to levy troops and convey succors to the Prince of 
Orange. This Prince was not at the head of an army of roisters, 
levied, it is said in the Dlscours Merveilleux, with the King's money, 
and he was now entering Brabant. '< The entire authority of the 
King of Spain, in the Low Countries was shaken,'^ says our author, 
" and I leave you to guess whether he liked it." * The Duke of 
Alva, it is certain, as far as appearances went, seemed very much 
displeased with such proceedings upon the part of his old allies, 
and threatened to send the Queen-Mother des chardans d'Espagncj 
in return for her Jleurons de Florence, And the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, immediately upon the taking of Mons, prepared to quit the 
French Court He was persuaded, however, to remain, by the re- 
monstrances of Tavannes, who tells us, that at the same time, Gatez, 
a gentleman of Burgundy, was dispatched by his Majesty, with a 
gold chain of 100 crowns value, pour aller en Fiandres asseurer fon 
maitre qu^U n*aurroit point de guerre — tant itait tout en balance. 

The taking of Mons renewed the debates in the Council as to the 
propriety of an open rupture with Spain. Coligny, then at Chatil- 
lon, was sent for ; and first made his appearance upon this occasion 
since the peace at Paris," which he never afterwards quitted. The 
debates were long, and the disputes ran high — written opinions were 
at length demanded from all present, and were laid before the King, 
and the following one was presented by the Admiral. It had been 
drawn up at his desire by Duplessis Mornay, afterwards so cele- 
brated as the adviser of Henry IV., and head of the Protestant 
party, and who now began to take a part in public business. It is 
entitled 

1 Discours Merveilleux, de la vie de Catherine Medicis. 
• As regards the undertaking war against the Spaniard in the Low Coun- 
tries. — See Mem. Correspond. Duplessis Mornay, 1, 2. 
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DISOOURS AU ROI 0HARLE8 
Pour entreprendre la guerre conire VE^pagnol es Pai/s-Bas. 

It begins— 

'' Sire, — ^Though the contrariety of the French humor, anci the 
long relapses of that ancient malady caused by difference of religion 
into which we have fallen, might lead men to look for nothing less 
than the ruin of your state, or at least the loss of a part of her 
members, and much of her strength, Otod, nevertheless, the great 
physician, has given your Majesty grace to see her cured, restored, 
et remis sur pied. It remains to preserve her from any fresh relapse, 
and to maintain her in health par tons moyens loisibles etpomMes; 
and to this end there is nothing more useful than timely exercise, 
which will confirm health by consuming noxious humors, and for 
this purpose the most advisable course is to engage in a foreign war, 
in order to preserve internal peace. . . . Every one knows that the 
Frenchman who has once tasted the pleasure of arms, (^tet a govU 
he armes) lays them down most unwillingly; and often from mere 
gaieti de cceur for want of some other enemy, will fight his country- 
man, companion, and even his friend. Peace once made, the Italian, 
the German, the Swiss, returns without reluctance to his usual em- 
ployments, but the Frenchman despises all other trades, and remains 
a soldier still ; and, for want of a more convenient exercise, many 
will rather seek war in distant lands, or make it against the very 
travellers upon the high roads, than sit down quiet at home. 

^' To clear off, then, so much superfluous blood, which might 
create new disorders in the body politic, a vein must be opened, or 
in other words a foreign war undertaken. But this war must be 
just, easy, and useful, and the profit thereof as honorable, as the 
honor would be profitable ; and in brief such a one is only to be 
found against the King of Spain." 

He then proceeds to prove the justice of such a war, by enu- 
merating the injuries the King had received from that quarter en 
vestre has aage — the hereditary provinces of his ancestors of which 
he had been dispossessed, the attack upon, and massacre of his 
soldiers in Florida, &c. ^< Bes biens il est venu d rhonneur." The 
precedency taken at the Court of the Empire over France, the 
equality asserted at the Court of Rome, and in every other place, 
and many other disputes of this nature, are then detailed at length, 
proceedings it would seem of a nature especially to excite the pride 
and jealousy of the King ; '' So that," he concludes, *' his (the 
Spanish King's) reputation has so increased at the expense of yours, 
that it seems to all the neutral provinces of Italy as if you were 
entirely in his dependence, and that the lilies were withered without 
hope of a revival; and upon all sides, to the great disgust of every 
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honest French heart, he (of Spain) is called le Rot, as if he were 
not only the greatest, but the only potentate in Christendom to 
whom that title properly belonged." 

He then repudiates the idea of any claim for consideration on 
account of consanguinity, or friendship, or good offices. ^^ If his 
good offices during the civil wars are quoted in his favor, let it be 
asked — is he to be esteemed a true friend, who, seeing one so trans- 
ported with fury and passion as to be ready to put an end to his 
own life, reaches him the dagger with which to destroy himself? 
11 vCy a Fran^m^ s^U n'est transubstantianS en Espagnoly qui ne 
can/esse bien ceste avoit esti son intention . . ,il n'attendoity sire, que 
de voir vostre sceptre brisS et voire couronne enpilces pour en ama^ 
ser les esclats, et en recueillir lesjleurons" 

He then disposes of all the other arguments in favor of peace 
with the Spaniard, particularly that drawn from tho war in which 
Spain was engaged with the Turk, the common enemy of Christen- 
dom, asserting that the Spaniard ought to be more detested than 
the Turk — " que plus est kalssable le chien qui mansge Vaultre que 
le loup mesme*' 

"But why,'' says he, "dispute longer as to whether this war 
ought — let us rather consider how it is, to be made V 

He asserts that the war is in fact begun, for that the favor shown 
to Count Ludovic and the reception of Genlis after his return from 
Mons, were proceedings that the astute Spaniard could regard as 
little else than a virtual declaration of hostilities— a'j^ton^ vous est U 

ennemi pour lui avoir monstri vostre espde que de V avoir battu 

Your Majesty is not in fact about to make yourself a new enemy 
but to defend yourself against one already made ; but as the justest 
quarrel may be lost for want of proper means to carry it on, he says 
he will enumerate those in the King's hands. 

" Force," he says, " comes from within and from without /' and 
speaking of the strength from within, we meet with an assertion 
which will surprise many accustomed to look upon the French from 
generation to generation as the most war-loving nation in the world. 

" Within the country," he says, " where the people used of old to 
Jlif the profession of arms, now they follow it — he who used to 
tremble now springs up at the sound of the drum. The sword of 
the gentleman is sharpened, that of the bourgeoisie has lost its 
ancient rust, the plough-share of the laborer is forged into a knife. 
So many little towns as your Majesty possesses, so many garrisons 
and nurseries of soldiers he will find, and these not raw recruits, 
but well accustomed to war — having seen more sieges, marchings, 
skirmishes, surprises, in one year of civil, than in ten of ordinary 
warfare; so that he who obeyed in the civil contest is esteemed 
sufficient to command in the foreign, and from captain becomes 
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colonel.'* He then refutes tBe idea that faction would divide the 
army, and render it inefficient ; and triuraphantl j quotes the siege 
of Havre in support of his assertions. 

He contrasts the spirit which animates the French gentil-horn'merie 
with that of Spain, where he says the nobility never think them- 
selves obliged to serve beyond the Pyrenees. Whereas vostre no- 
blesse va chercher la guerre oit elle est, fust en la mer glaciale. He 
says, moreover, that the Spaniard, on account of the manner in 
which his dominions lie dispersed, is too much weakened by the 
necessary dispersion of his forces to bear upon one point. In the 
Low Countries more especially he is enfeebled by the universal de- 
testation in which the government — on account of its atrocious bar- 
barity — is held. And he enumerates the forces he commands there 
— ^which enumeration it is unnecessary to follow ; but it completely 
proves his point that the King of France would have greatly the 
advantage in numbers. 

He then goes through a list of all those foreign powers whom 
Charles might count upon as standing his allies in case of a contest. 
Among them he mentions the English, '' who formerly, through 
mutual jealousy, always took part against us, in every quarrel ; 
but now the Queen Elizabeth is our confederate, and no longer our 
enemy." 

He then adverts to the subject of money, and shows that enough 
might be obtained for the purpose ; and concludes by again exhort- 
ing the King to make use of those turbulent spirits with which 
France swajrmed : " and who, if they hear of war, only ask ou est 
ce f^ — and to employ them in aid of a miserable people, who stretch 
out arms to him for deliverance : thus uniting those countries to the 
crown of France — namely, Flanders, Hainault, and Artois, upon 
which he had, from inheritance, such just pretensions. Once ob- 
tained, he exhorts him to secure his dominion there by justice and 
moderation; by respecting the liberties and privileges of the in- 
habitants, and by extending their commerce, and increasing their 
wealth through the security derived from his protection. En somme 
vous acquirez un pals auquel n'avez province qui se puisse comparer 
en grandeur, heautiy ricliesses, peuples^ villes et commoditdsy tant de 
terre qvs de mer. The Germans will fear you, the Englishmen re- 
spect you ...... your people will be enriched by commerce 

and you. Sire, shall with immortal honor, reap incredible profit from 
this victory.*'* 

Such were the inducements with which the young Duplessis 
Mornay, then twenty-three years of age, pleaded the cause of the 
Admiral; and such ideas we may easily understand were well calcu- 

^ Mem. de Duplessis Momay, t. ii. p. 20. 
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lated to work upon the mind of the joang King, and engage him 
heartily in that quarrel with Spain, which at this juncture, it seems 
impossible to deny, would have proved the salvation of the country; 

Tavannes prepared two papers, one drawn up in his own name, 
the other in that of the Duke d'Anjou. " His advice," he tells us, 
'^ was not relished by the King, who was inclined to the war, which, 
joined to the vacillation of the Queen-Mother — agitated by hope, 
and timidity — and urged forwards by her desire for the advance- 
ment of Strozzi and her relations, embroiled all the councils." 

The Admiral pressed his opinions upon Charles with the greatest 
earnestness. '^ Stimulated by hope and despair, U violentoit torn les 
comeiUJ' Thus, jealousy upon the one hand, and dislike upon the 
other, brought these two able captains into constant collision. 
Tavannes endeavored to excite the ill-humor of the King, by repre- 
senting the powerful influence Coligny possessed in the State by 
means of his party. The Admiral declared that every one who 
opposed the Spanish war avail le croix rouge dans le cofwr? 

In the midst of all this agitation the Queen of Navarre, after a 
few days illness, died suddenly at Paris. Her death, which appears 
to have occasioned no great sensation at the time, was afterwards 
attributed to the perfumed gloves of E«n6e, the Qaeen-Mother's 
Italian perfumer. The accusation, however, appears unfounded. 
No sufficient motive can be assigned for the perpetration of such a 
crime at such a time; and a pleurisy, the extreme heat of the 
weather, and the hurry and agitation in which the Queen had been 
lately living, seem causes sufficient to account for her death.^ The 

> Kouge — Bnrgimdian cross in his heart. 

^ The body of the Queen was opened. An abscess had formed in her side, 
but there was no appearance of poison. It has been asserted by many, 
that the head in which such appearances from the nature of the poison ad- 
ministered would have been found, was left untouched ; but Victor Cayet, 
whose relations with the family of Nayarre were most intimate and domestic, 
assures us it was opened by the Queen of Navarre's express order ; for 
having long been tormented with a most troublesome demangmimm under 
the skull, she was anxious for the benefit of her children, that the cause of 
her complaint might be discovered. The head was accordingly opened, and 
numerous minute vessels of water found on the part affected, but nothing 
to justify the suspicion of poison. It may be thought the manner in which 
the poison was said to have been administered, furnishes of itself a suffici- 
ent refutation of the report : but this abominable art seems to have been 
carried to a very extraordinary perfection by the Italians in those nefarious 
times. The man who poisoned the Cardinal de Chatillon confessed having 
done so by the perfume of a poisoned apple — poisoned gloves, it may be're- 
eoUected, was a means with which Queen Elizabeth was threatened in one 
of the numerous conspiracies against her life. I have heard i^yself, from 
very good authority, of a young man and woman having both died at 
Geneva, not many years ago, in consequence of having held the apple of 
the Mandragora between their hands when they were dancing. It would 
appear by this that poison might be Administered through the pores of the 
skin. 
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^Admiral, assisted by her ministers, supported his fHend upon her 
death-bed with religious consolations ; but not a shadow of sus- 
picion seems to have entered his mind. The Queen died as she had 
lived — with fortitude and courage. She appointed Colignj the 
executor of her last will : and Henry the guardian of his only 
sister Catherine — earnestly recommending to this beloved son perse- 
verance in the religion wherein he had been educated. 

We must not suppose during this interval of uncertainty with 
regard to the King's intentions that the Duke d'Anjou, or the high 
Catholic faction, abated anything in their designs against the Pro- 
testants. We may with reason suppose that they persevered in 
their original plan : but that they were perplexed by the change in 
the King's sentiments, and at last, still more unexpectedly by the 
vacillations of the Queen-Mother herself. "Now was the bow 
bent," says-Tavannes, "for the final ruin or establishment of the 
Hugonots. The King urged to the Spanish war by their subtle 
representations that he should soon obscure the victories of his 
brother; the Queen fluctuating between peace and war — ^fear of 
civil war inclines her to a foreign. The old ambitious Italians, her 
relations, hoping to aggrandize themselveer in this war, persuade 
her. Comme femme die vetU et tie veut pas, changes her mind and 
rechanges it in an instant. Les Sugtienots comerU la gtierrey le 
JRoy est avec eux,** 

While thus the balance hung suspended an unfortunate event 
threw the weight into the sini<?ter scale : and the fate of thousands 
dependent upon the feeble will of a faulty man was unhappily de- 
cided. Oenlis returning, in the latter end of June (1572) at the 
head of 3000 men, to t£^ assistance of the Prince of Orange, was 
attacked at advantage by the Spaniards. He was defeated, and 
his party cut to pi<5fces — himself remaining a prisoner. The Spaniards 
had, as Tavanaes assures us, received the intelligence of his intended 
march from the Court, " estant hien advertis par les ennemis des 
Huguenots en France,'* 

This defeat at such an inauspicious moment was, according td 
Tavannes, the main cause of the ruin of the Hugonots. The Queen 
was filled, as usual, with consternation, and imagining the Spaniards 
already at the gates of Paris, thought of nothing but how to pre- 
vent a war. While the Admiral, irritated and impatient, made 
use, it is said, of very strong expressions. " Fear of the Spanish 
army seizes the Queen, disdain and rage the Admiral — who accuses 
those of this defeat who had prevented the King from declaring 
himself. The audacity of the pacific party increases, the thunder 
rolls round the Court." 

The Admiral entreated the King to raise new levies immediately^ 
assuring him he could no longer restrain the impetuosity of bii 

VOL. II. — 18. 
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party, " et qu^Ufallmt une guerre EspagnoUe ou civile." He main-* 
tained, with vehemence, that the King ought not to take it amiss 
that those of the Religion should conquer Flanders for him in spite 
of himself; and appears to have pressed his opinions with perhaps 
imprudent warmth. He did not perceive " that the. Queen was 
separating herself from him ; he did not understand the levity of 
the King, the power of the said Queen over her children, through 
the creatures she had put around them to serve them in her ab- 
sence.^' 

Forgetting his usual caution, Coligny appears also to have en- 
couraged the King openly to assert his independence of his mother 
— and it is asserted that the zeal with which he advocated the 
acceptance of the crown of Poland, at this juncture offered to the 
Duke d' Anjou, was very ill-interpreted both by that Prince and by 
Catherine. 

The King manifested the change in his sentiments with his usual 
rough brutality. It is said that upon one occasion, after the Queen- 
Mother had been anxiously waiting the close of a long and secret 
conference with Coligny ; she entered his closet and asked, with 
some irony, what he learned in these endless conversations ! " I 
learn. Madam, that I have no greater enemy than my mother.'' 
And the Duke d'Anjou tells us, " He found equal reason to doubt 
his brother's favor, and to fear his violence." 

The crisis in the Queen's resolutions now rapidly approached, and 
the words of Tavannes will best describe what ensued. " The Queen 
was advertised by M. de Sauves et de Betz, of the secret councils, 
designs, and words of the King, and counselled to recover that 
maternal influence of which the Admiral had deprived her. Jeal- 
ousy of his government of heir son, and through him of the State^ 
and unbridled ambition, set her at once on fire, mflame^ hrusle la 
Reine de hors et dedans, she takes counsel to make away with the 
Admiral. 

" The King hunting stops at Mont Prisseau^— there the Queen 
hastens, shut up with him in his cabinet she bursts into tears, ' I 
never should have thought,' cries she, ' after the pains I have taken 
to rear you, educate you, and preserve your erown alike from 
Hugonot and Catholic — ^after having sacrificed myself for your 
welfere, and incurred every risk for your advantage, that this would 
be the miserable return; you hide yourself from me-^from me 
your mother, to take counsel with my enemies ; you forsake the 
arms which have preserved you to take shelter within those of your 
assassins. You would plunge your kingdom, inconsiderately, into 
a war with Spain, to make France, yourself, and all of us a prey to 
those of the Religion. Am I so unhappy? Rather than' witness 
that catastrophe give me iny dismisal ; let me retire to the place of 
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my birth : dismiss, too, your unfortunate brother, who may well be 
called unfortunate after having employed his life in your service. 
Give him time to retire where he may be at least in security, and 
escape the animosity of his enemies. Enemies acquired in your 
service — Hugonots — ^who do not desire a Spanish, but a French 
war, and the subversion of the whole kingdom for their own bene- 
fit." This harangue moves, astonishes, frightens the King — ^not so 
much on account of the Hugonots as of his mother and brother. 
He well knows their art, their ambition, their power in the State — 
wondering to find his secret counsels revealed ; ha confesses, asks 
pardon, promises obedience. This step taken, this first blow struck, 
the Queen, continuing to affect discontent, retires to Monceaux, the 
King trembling follows her, finds her with his brother and the 
Sieurs de Tavannes, de Betz, de Sauves, leqtiel De Sauves se met d 
968 pieds ei repoit pardon de sa Majesty pour aroir reveU ses conseiU 
d $a mire> The want of faith, bravadoes, audacity, menaces, and 
enterprises of the Hugonots are magnified with so much truth and 
artifice, '^ que d'amis les voUd ennemis du Roi" He adds, '^ yet he 
still hesitates, for he could not give up his intense desire to reap 
glory in a war against the Spaniards.'' He tells us further, that 
the Queen-Mother judging that not only the safety of France was 
at stake, '^ but what she valued much more, her own power and 
influence — ^being apprehensive that she might be sent to Florence, 
and esteeming the Duke d'Anjou in danger — ^resolved with her two 
counsellors, upon the death of the Admiral — ^believing that all the 
Hugonot party cmmstoit dans sa iite — ^and hoping, by the approach- 
ing marriage of her daughter and the King of Navarre, to set all 
to rights.'' The execution, he says, was immediately resolved upon, 
and it was settled that the ancient quarrels between the Admiral 
and the house of Guise should be revived to cover the enterprise. 

'^ The Cardinal being at Eome, the packet containing the order 
to act was addressed to the Duke d'Aumale, who received it with 
exceeding joy." Maurevel, who it may be remembered was the 
murderer of Mouy, was fixed upon as the assassin — ^and the Duke 
d'Aumale engaged to lodge him in a convenient situation, and pro- 
vide him with a Spanish jennet for his escape. 

It would appear by this relation that the King was certainly not 
in the secret of this design to assassinate the Admiral. Tavannes 
says expressly that the Queen, satisfied with the effect she had pro- 
duced upon the King's mind — " without saying a word more, re- 
solved upon the death of the Admiral with her two councillors and 
M. d'Anjou."" 

But now that vague suspicion of the truth which is almost always 

1 M^m. de Tavannes. * Ibid. o. 27. 
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found to arise upon ocoasion of a conspiracy — however secret, and 
however closely guarded — began to diffuse itself through the Pro- 
testant party. 

Letters upon letters, and from every quarter, warned the Admiral 
of his danger. " Remember," it was said, " the dispensation from 
oaths to heretics granted by the Council of Constance, and that as 
such are we designated by the Queen and her party. Consider that 
the Queen-Mother is the soul of the State — she who is herself 
without a soul — for what are her morals ? what her family ? . . . 
Eecollect the education the King has received. Instructed to swear 
upon all occasions — to perjure himself in atrocious terms, mocking 
. at God — Accustomed to all infamous and villainous sins — to dis- 
semble and compose his words and countenance — ^whose Bible is 
Maehiavel, and who takes pleasure in the cruel torment of animals, 
and to watch them dying by piecemeal. He is iustructed that he 
is no King if he permits two religions in his kingdom — that the 
Reformed ministry wish to establish an aristocracy, being already 
constituted judges over honor and conscience. That a Prince is not 
bound to maintain extorted edicts and so on. You know there can 
be no alliance between Christ and Belial. This sentiment has been 
attacked in Consistories ; but it is a truth that will not deceive you, 
and it is far more useful than State maxims, which will only lead 
to your destruction, for is it not said, * The children of this world 
are more prudent in their generation than the children of light ?' "* 

Advice thus expressed was, by its violence, not calculated to 
produce much effect upon a mind tempered like that of Coligny ; 
he replied to it however both by words and in writing. He said 
that all examples chchent; that the circumstances are never at two 
periods exactly the same. That the Catholics had learned to esti- 
mate the small profit resulting from their cruelty. That he knew 
the nature of the King itre plus henin, than that of any Prince who 
ever sat upon the fleur-de-lys. That it was true Monsieur hated the 
Reformed Religion, but that he would no longer hate the Religious 
when marriage would give him a brother of that persuasion. 
" What can be intended," said he " by these new alliances con- 
tracted with England and the German Princes? Why has the 
King assembled round him the first spirits of either party ? He 
makes a league with the Prince of Orange — the Duke of Florence 
contributes 200,000 ducats — the Pope himself is tired of the 
Spaniard; as for the house of Guise, the King himself is the 
pledge of our reconciliation." He thanked them for their adver- 
tisements ] but begged to bo no farther troubled with such insinua- 
tions; for after all that had passed <^ he would rather die and be 

1 D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 
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dragged through the streets of Paris, than renew a civil war, or 
give reason to suppose he in the slightest degree distrusted his 
Sovereign, who had so lately restored him to so high a place in his 
good opinion/'^ 

Advertisements of a similar nature were given to the King of 
Navarre and the Prince de Cond^; but they were treated with 
more open contempt by these young men, and the councillors who 
surrounded them ; and, instead of the reasons and explanations of 
the Admiral, they met with nothing but abuse and ridicule. The 
authors of these warnings and remonstrances were only designated 
as timid old fools, dreamers, malicious gossips, and turbulent ene- 
mies of the State." 

The preparations for the King of Navarre's marriage were now 
continued with the greatest activity, and at the end of July, 1572, 
that Prince once more appeared upon the dangerous theatre of the 
Louvre. 



CHPTER III. 

KING OF NAVARRE AT PARIS — MARRIAGE — FEASTS AND DIVER- 
SIONS — ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE ADMIRAL — CONFUSION 
AND PERPLEXITY. 

The King of Navarre, accompanied by his cousin and friend 
Henry Prince de Cond^, arrived at Paris the 20th July. The 
Princes came from Blondy, the seat of the Marquise de Rothelin, 
at which place the Prince de Oond^ had just celebrated his marriage 
with the beautiful Mary of Cleves. 

They entered the city, followed by a numerous train of 800 of 
the first gentlemen of their party, all clothed like themselves in deep 
mourning, in memory of the Queen of Navarre. 

" Henry of Beam, who had assumed the title of King of Navarre," 
— to borrow the eloquent description of M. de Capefigue — " refused 
to appear at the Court of Paris without a large attendance of the 
provincial chivaby. All these noblemen had made incredible sacri- 
fices, even mortgaging their estates to appear with distinction north 
of the Loire. .... for the honor of the nobility of the south was 
concerned. They were in number more than 1000, clad in armor. 
(I do not know where he finds this.) When they entered by the 

» D'Aublgn^, Histoire UniverseUe. ' Ibid. 

18* 
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Porte St. Antoine the quarteniers were almost terrified at the mar- 
tial appearaace of the Hugonots thus riding in groups of twenty or 
thirty men. Those of inferior rank wore their broad brimmed bats, 
with their dress perfectly plain ; kurjust au corps, serrSs rlavs les 
pourpoints et /raises. Their countenances were severe, their eyes 
melancholy — sometimes they were preceded by their ministers on 
horseback. The Catholic multitude watched this long train defile 
through the narrow streets of the city — along the walls beyond the 
Bastille — regarding them- with uneasy looks, and eyes filled with 
suspicion and animosity, while from time to time stifled murmurs 
might be heard from the assembled multitudes, Hwjuenois I Hw/tie^ 
nots ! voild les Huguenots ! they followed them to their assigned 
quarters; and when the next day the Reformed were seen, dispersed 
through the town — ^and passing with their heads covered before 
those sacred crosses where the con/rhries and the people of the holies 
were reverentially kneeling — the people with menacing tones were 
heard to exclaim. Huguenots I MaudUs Huguenots ! Les voild. qui 
renient Dieu et les Saints P* 

By the Court, however, they were received with every mark of 
affection and respect. 
► All the principal nobility and gentry of either party, had, indeed, 
crowded to Paris to be present at the expected nuptials. The Dukes 
de Guise, d'Aumale, d'Elboeuf, de Montpensier, Nemours, Nevers, 
Montmorenci, the Marshals Coss6, Damville, Tavannes, Thor6, 
Meru, Blron, on the Catholic side. On the part of the Hugonots, 
La Rochefoucault, Montgommeri, Pilles, Pluviault, Cavagnes, Bri- 
guemaud, — every name which had been distinguished during the 
civil wars was here to be found. Paris was filled to overflowing, 
and scarce amid her crowded streets could lodging be found for the 
numbers of gentlemen, squires, pages, and attendants, that followed 
in the train of these distinguished guests. Regulations were made 
with the utmost care to preserve order throughout this vast assem- 
blage ; rigorous edicts were issued forbidding the lower classes to 
carry arms; and in case of disagreements arising between the higher 
gentlemen, the Admiral and the Duke d' Anjou were appointed um- 
pires to bring such matters to amicable conclusions. 

Davila represents Henry as acquitting himself with equal grace 
and address in the difficult part he had to perform amid this assem- 
blage of hostile and jealous tempers. Behaving with reverence and 
respect to the King and Queen, and tolerating in a manner at once 
prudent and noble, the repulses and caprices of his affianced princess. 
Showing himself to every one courteous, liberal, full of spirit and 
generosity ; « so that the name of Prince of the blood, which had 
become detestable in the Court, was regarded with favor and affec- 
tion, even by the Queen-Mother herself But the sentiments with 
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which Marguerite de Valois regarded her lively, witty, and high- 
. spirited suitor, may be understood from the general tone of her 
Memoirs. Indifference would be an expression too feeble to express 
her feelings, coldness, secret dislike — hatred for his religion and 
contempt fbr his party appear the prevailing dispositions of her 
mind. Her heart devoted to the Duke de Guise, her career had 
even thus early taken a vicious direction. While on the part of 
Henry these sentiments were perhaps met with equal dislike. His 
heart, likewise, had been bestowed upon another — his career of infi- 
delity had already begun — anji thus the loveliest young woman, and 
the most agreeable man in JSurope became united without a spark 
of mutual sympathy or affection. 

Some obstructions with respect to the dispensation for the mar- 
riage have been adverted to.* The Cardinal de Lorraine had at 
length, with the utmost difficulty, dragged from the Pope the neces- 
sary brief. Certain informalities in this instrument, however, 
occasioned scruples on the part of the Cardinal de Bourbon, by 
whom the ceremony was to be performed, and some time was lost 
in the attempt to overrule them. At last the Queen-Mother, fertile 
in expedients, composed a letter, purporting to be from the French 
Ambassador at Rome, assuring her that all the difficulties had been 
overcome — that a dispensation in the form desired by the Cardinal 
was already upon the way to Paris and that it was therefore unne- 
cessary further to delay the nuptials. 

Accordingly, upon the 17th of August, the ceremony of the 
fianpaiiles took place with great pomp in the Louvre, followed by a 
splendid supper, after which the King, the Queen, the Queen- 
Mother, the Duchess of Lorraine (Claude of France), and the first 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court attended the affianced bride to 
the house of the Bishop of Paris, where she remained that night. 

The next day was appointed for the nuptials. In the morning 
the King of Navarre, accompanied by the Dukes d'Anjou and 
d'Alen§on, brothers of the Princess — the Prince de Conde, the 
Marquis de Conti his brother, the Admiral, the Dukes de Mon^ 
pensier, Guise, d' Aumstle, Nevers ; the Mar^chals de Montmorenci, 
Damville, de Coss6, de Tavannes, the Count de la Eochefoucault, 
and numerous gentlemen of both religions, paid their respects to 
Margaret. The King Charles followed soon after, and himself 
conducted the Princess to Ndtre Dame. " Our marriage," says 
Margaret in her Memoirs, ^' was celebrated with a triumph and 
magnificence more than usual even for those of my quality. The 

* These difl&culties irritated Charles — "/Si ce vieux fagot le Fape" said he 
to the Queen of Navarre, " has not soon done with his difficulties, I will take 
ma grosse Mayot to the altar with my own hand, and haye her married there 
myself. 
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King of Navarre and his company had quitted their mourning 
habits for dresses most rich and beautiful^ and all the Court were 
in full dress — in a manner you well know, and can easily represent 
to yourself." (She addresses Brantdme). He might more easily 
than a reader oi this century can do, figure to himself the gorgeous 
scene. The cloth of gold, rich velvets and satins, mingled in the 
most splendid contrasts of coloring — the draperies of the cloaks 
and robes, the graceful caps adorned with abundant plumes of 
feathers, and the incredible profusion of sparkling jewels. 

An order, still in the registers of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, 
summons MM. le Prevost des Marchands et Eschevins — ^who, ia 
obedience to it — dressed in their robes, mi pard crimson and tan 
color — that is to say, the said Provost in satin, and the rest in cloth, 
followed by the quartenniers and bourgeois — all on horseback — 
arrived at the said church of N6tre Dame at ten o'clock, and there 
entered. Before them marched the greffirs, and the ten sergens de 
ville with their gowns mi partly and the archers, arquebusiers, arba- 
letriers, &c., all on foot, and sat down upon chairs placed in the 
choir, and all heard high mass celebrated by the Cardinal de Bour- 
bon and afterwards they were present at a supper and ban- 
quet, where were the King, the Queen, the Queen his mother, 
Messieurs ses frhres princes, princesses, prelates and seigneurs." 
The Kings of France and Navarre, the Dukes d'Anjou and d'Alen- 
§on, and the Prince de Cond6 were dressed in the same manner, 
" which was of pale yellow satin all covered over and enriched with 
embroidery of silver and jewels." The other Catholic princes and 
great lords were clothed in different fashions, but with such profu- 
sion of gold, silver, and jewels as never before was seen 

Madame Marguerite, led by the King her brother, was clothed in a 
robe of violet velvet sewed over with fleur-de-lys, a crown imperial 
upon her head made of large pearls enriched with diamonds and 
rubies; and was followed by the Queen-Mother, the Duchess of 
Lorraine, and all the princesses, dames et deTnoiselles de la Gaur, 
clothed in robes of cloth of gold, and other precious vestures ; one 
hundred gentlemen walked before them with battle-axes : then the 
heralds with their surcoats ; the guards, oflScers of the king's house- 
hold, &c.* " I wore," says Margaret, " a royal dress with the 
crown and couet of ermine, and the long blue mantle with a train 
of four ells borne by three princesses ; the temporary gallery from 
the bishop's palace to the church being hung with cloth of gold — 
according to the custom for the daughters of France. The people 
stifling one another below to see the procession and the Court pass 
over this gallery. We were received at the door of Ndtre Dame by 

' Discours de noces d^ Boi de Navarre et de la soeur du Roi, from Cape- 
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M. le Cardinal de Bonrbon^ where, having repeated the words ordi- 
nary upon such occasions" — that is to say, the marriage ceremony— 
" we passed upon the same raised gallery to the next, which sepa-' 
rates the choir, where there were two flights of stairs, one leading 
to the choir the other out of the church." By the first Margaret 
descended into the choir to hear mass— by the other the King of 
Navarre quitted the church, and continued walking up and down 
with his friends till mass being over, he was summoned to return, 
he then entered the choir and received and kissed his bride. Such 
were the ceremonies which had, after much difficulty, been arranged 
upon occasion of this union of the differing religions. 

De Thou, who was then very young, had pressed through the 
multitude, and getting over a barrier placed there in order to keep 
back the mass of the people, had made his way into one of the 
galleries, and looked down upon the splendid crowd that filled the 
choir below, ^' I got near the Admiral,'' says he,' " and having my 
eyes fixed upon him, regarded him with the greatest curiosity and 
attention. I $aw he was pointing out to M. Damville the banners 
taken at the battle of Jarnac and Moncontour, which hung from 
the walls of the cathedral — sad monuments of the defeat of his 
party — and I heard him say these words : ' We will have them 
down ere long, and others in their place which shall be pleasantcr 
to look upon (dans pen nous les arracherons de Id, et on en mettra 
d'autres en leur place qui serontplus agriahles cL voiry he spoke of 
those no doubt to be gained in the war against Philip, which he 
believed to be resolved upon." 

A splendid dinner at the Bishop's Palace was followed in the 
evening by a magnificent entertainment, given in the great Hall of 
the Louvre, to the whole Court. The Parliaments and Courts of 
Justice were superbly feasted, and the day closed in dances, songs, 
and gorgeous spectacles, which lasted far into the night. 
. Coligny, little fitted to bear a part in such scenes, contented 
himself with appearing at intervals among the joyous crowds ; and 
then retiring to his lodging, he thus wrote to his wife :— > 

" My very dear and beloved Wife, — 

" To-day the marriage of the sister of the King with the King 
of Navarre was concluded, and the three or four following will be 
consumed in games, banquets, masques, and combats of pleasure — 
after which, the King has promised me to give some days to the 
complaints made in divers places concerniog the Edict of Pacifica- 
tion.^ It is right I should busy myself with these naatters as much 

> Vie De Thou. 

* The disturbances to which the Admiral alludes happened at Troyes, 
where the Catholics attacked a i>arty of Protestants returning from a bap- 
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as possible; and though I have a very great desire to see you, you 
would^ I belie ve, grieve as much as I should do^ if, through my 
Degligence, in such an affair, any evil should ensue. At all events 
this will not delay me long — I hope to leave this next week. Did 
I only regard myself, I would far more willingly be with you than 
stay longer here, for reasons that I will tell you } but we must 
prefer the public advantage to our own. I have much to tell you 
when I see you, a thing I desire night and day : as for news, this 
it is.— vThis day, four of the afternoon had sounded when the mass 
for the marriage was sung — the King of Navarre walking about in 
a place near the temple, with some gentlemen of our religion who 
had accompanied him. Other particulars I leave till we meet, on 
which I pray God, my very dear and beloved wife, to have you in 
his holy keeping. 

"From Paris, 18th August, 1672. 

" During the last three days I have been ill with cholic pains, 
which lasted eight or ten hours, but thanks be to God, by whose 
goodness I have been delivered from these pains. Best assured, 
that throughout these pastimes and festivities, I will give offence 
(^/ascherie) to no one. Adieu, voire man him aimi, ChcLtiUonJ^^ 

The 19th. — ^The Admiral waited upon the King about three 
o'clock, but found him, after the dissipations of the night preceding, 
still in bed. That day, the King of Navarre gave a splendid ban- 
quet to the King, Queen, Princes, Nobles, &c. At night there was 
a grand ball at the Louvre. 

The 20th, Wednesday, Coligny had an audience of the King, to 
make his complaints touching the affair of Troyes. As soon as 
Charles perceived him, he took him aside, and with his usual air of 
friendship and affection, said, " My father, you know you promised 
me not to offend any one of the Guises during your stay here — 
they, on their part, have made a similar promise with respect to 
you and yours — I have the most perfect confidence that your word 
is sacred — I am not so sure of theirs — ^I know their boastings, and 
the favor they are in with the people. I would have nothing arise 
that could injure you or impeach my honor ) under color of this 
marriage they have come well armed and well attended, and upon 
this account, if you think good, I would wish to bring in some of 
the arquebusiers of my guard, for the security of all, lest they 
should unexpectedly injure you in any manner." Naming the 
captains of the companies he wished to introduce — many being offi- 
cers that the Admiral had no cause to distrust. 

tism, with a shower of stones. The infant was killed in its nurse's arms. 
Several other disorders had taken place in yarious parts of the kingdom. 
> This letter is from the Abb6 Ferau, Vie Coligny. 
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Coligny, with many acknowledgments of the King's care and 
kindness, approved of the proposal ; orders were accordingly given, 
and the regiments of guards entered Paris without exciting the 
least suspicion. 

Coligny, before quitting the King, renewed the subject of the 
Edict, but Charles interrupted him, saying, " My father, I pray 
you give me four or five days pour m'esbatre, and that done, I pro- 
mise you, fot/ de Roi, that I will satisfy you and all of your reli- 
gion."* 

This day concluded with a splendid divertisement, combat, or 
/^Bte, It is difficult to choose an appropriate term for anything so 
incongruous. It had been several days in preparation, and afforded, 
afterwards, much occasion for remark. It probably ought to be 
considered only as a very extraordinary instance of bad taste, bad 
judgment, and incaution,* upon the part; of the Queen, in the present 
delicate situation of the respective parties. 

Wednesday, the 20th. — We are told the long prepared games 
took place in the Salle de Bourbon.^ On the right hand of the hall. 
Paradise was represented, the entrance to which was defended by 
Knights, armed at all points, who were represented by the King 
and his brothers : on the left was hell, in which were a number of 
imps and devils, making all sorts of monkey-tricks and noises; and 
a great wheel incessantly turning, covered with bells. 

Paradise and Hell were separated by a river, upon which was 
seen Charon and his boat. Behind Paradise lay the Elysian fields, 
being a garden covered with verdure, and adorned with abundance 
of flowers — and the empyrean Heaven, which was a revolving 
wheel, with the . twelve signs of the Zodiac upon it ; the planets 
and a multitude of little stars, bding transparent, and lighted from 
behind by a number of lamps and flambeaux. In the Elysian gar- 
dens were twelve nymphs, splendidly dressed. 

Several bands of Knights-errant, armed at all points, now pre- 
sented themselves in the hall, led by the Princes and great lords — 
all endeavoring to gain the entrance of Paradise, and join the 
nymphs. They were opposed by the three Knights who guarded it, 
who having one after the other presented themselves at the lists, 
and having broken their lances against the assailants, and given 
each a blow with their cutlass, drove them into hell. Among these 
assailants, the most distinguished was the King of Navarre, at the 
head of his friends, who was driven into hell in common with the 
others, the entrance to which was then closed. 

" Immediately descended from heaven. Mercury and Cupid, car- 
ried by a cock, singing and dancing — the Mercury being Estienne 

1 De Thou s M^m. de TEtat de France sous Charles IX., t. i. p. 149. 
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le Roy, that celebrated singer. He presented himself to the three 
Knights, and having warbled melodiously and addressed the King, 
he remounted his cock^ and returned to heaven. Then the three 
knights led the twelve nymphs to danoe in the hall, and the dance 
being ended, the knights in hell were set at liberty, and a general 
skirmish and breaking of lances ensued, till the hall was covered 
with broken pieces. The combat ended by the firing of trains of 
powder round a fountain in the centre of the hall.'' 

This strange entertainment being concluded, whatever the inten- 
tion with which it might have been given, its obvious application 
was seized upon by both parties. The Catholics boasted that the 
/ King had driven the Hugonots into hell ; and many of the Pro- 
testants were in very ill humor. The apprehensions of many 
revived, and some even quitted the court. An officer of reputation, 
named Blosset, went to the Admiral the next morning to take leave. 
Coligny, surprised, asked him "what took him away?" "Sir," 
said he, " because they intend us no good here.'' " How I what 
do you mean?" asked Coligny, "rest assured we have a good 
King." " Far too good," replied Blosset, " so I wish to go away ; 
and if you did the same it would be better for you and for all of 
us." 

A second officer, Languiron, calling upon the same errand, Co- 
ligny asked if he too had been seized with a similar panic. " Yes," 
replied Languiron, bluntly, " they caress us too much — for my part 
J would rather be saved with the fools; than perish with the wise 
men." 

The Mar^chal de Motmorenci, this day, under pretence of illness, 
took leave of the Court, and retired to Chantiliy ; his departure 
increased the suspicions of many. 

It does not, however, appear that those persons who were of suf- 
ficiently elevated rank to hold personal communication with the 
King, shared in the slightest degree in these anxieties. 

Thursday the 21st — ^another splendid show was exhibited. It 
was a species of tournament, attended by the three Queens, the 
Duchess of Lorraine, and all the ladies of the Court. Four quad- 
rilles of warriors, clothed according to the fashion of different 
countries, were led in — the first as Amazons, by the King and his 
brothers — the second, as Turks, by the King of Navarre and his 
party, "all splendidly dressed in cloth of gold, with magnificent 
turbans"— the Prince de Cond^ and La Rochefoucault, as Estradiotes, 
led a third — and the Duke de Guise and Chevalier d' Angoul^me a 
fourth. Every thing passed off with the most perfect harmony, and 
the evening drawing on, it was agreed to suspend the oonrses, and 
re-enter the lists the following day. 

That day was Friday the 22d. — Coligny was sent for emrly to the 
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LoaTre, to attend the Duke d'Angoul^me, and assist in arranging 
certain differences which had arisen between two gentlemen of 
Burgundy. Here he found Tayannes, and having completed the 
business in question, was returning home, when he met the King 
coming. out of the chapel of the Louvre 3 he went and paid his re- 
spects; and then attended him on his way towards the tennis ground, 
where the Duke de Guise was engaged to play a match against 
Teligny. Having watched the game a short time, the Admiral 
took leave and returned homewards towards ten o'clock in the 
morning, followed by ten or a dozen gentlemen. A few steps from 
the Louvre, some one put a memoir into his hand, which he im- 
mediately opened and pursued his way, reading as he walked. 

To pass to the Hue B^thisy where his hotel was situated, and 
which, by consulting the map of Paris, will be found at no great 
distance irom the Louvre, it was necessary to go down the Rue 
Fosse St. Germain ; and in a house belonging to one Pierre Pilles 
de Yillemur, formerly tutor to the Duke de Guise, and now a canon 
of the neighboring Church of St. Germain T Auxerrois, which stood 
near the gate of the cloister, Montrevel had posted himself. He 
stood behind the grated window of a low hall which looked out 
upon the street, waiting the appearance of his victim. The Ad- 
miral came slowly forward, reading as he walked, and as he passed, 
Montrevel levelled his arquebuss, loaded with two balls, and fired. 
Both balls took effect, one breaking the fore and middle fingers of 
the right hand — the other entering the left arm, and making a large 
wound.^' • 

The suddenness of the blow ovewhelmed the gentlemen who sur- 
rounded Coligny with consternation. Two of them, Guerchi and 
De Pruneaux, were the first to recover their presence of mind, and 
spring forward to his assistance — Pruneaux bound up his wounded 
fingers with his handkerchief, and, assisted by Guerchi, supported 
him to his hotel. The Admiral preserved the most unruffled com- 
posure. He made no exclammation, and dropt no remark; he 
only pointed out the house from which the shot came ; and desired 
Yolet, one of his squires, immediately to inform the King of what 
had occurred. 

Several gentlemen now rushed to the house, and forcing the en- 
trance, sought eagerly for the assassin ; but Montrevel had already 
escaped by a door leading into the cloisters, and, mounting a horse, 
had gained the Porte St. Antoine. Here the fleet Spanish jennet 
was in waiting for him, upon which he rode off at full speed. 

The King was playing at tennis when Yolet brought him the 
intelligence of the assassination — at hearing it he was seized with 

' Abb^ Perau, vie de Coligny. 

VOL. n. — 19. 
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the most violent nge, and dashing bis racket on the ground, and 
exclaiming, " naurais je jamais de patience^** he immediately re- 
turned to the Louvre. The other gentlemen dispersed — ^the Duke 
de Guise went to his hdtel — Teligny flew to the Admiral. 

The King of Navarre, the Prince de Cond6, De la Eochefoucault, 
and other gentlemen, upon the first intelligence of what had hap- 
pened, had likewise hurried to the Hue B^thisy. They found 
Coligny surrounded by the principal medical practitioners of the 
Court, and already in the hands of the celebrated and excellent 
Ambrose Pare, first surgeon to the King. Upon examination, the 
laceration of the fingers was found to be so great^ that mortification 
having already begun, immediate amputation was deemed neces- 
sary. The operation was rendered cruel by the defective instru- 
ments employed, for we are told the " scissors with which Par6 
operated were so ill sharpened^ that he was obliged to open and 
shut them three several times before the amputation was com- 
pleted.^' It was still in progress when the King of Navarre entered 
the room. The Admiral looked up — '<Is this the fine reconcilia- 
tion that the King has guaranteed V^ said he. Comaton, the first 
gentleman of his chamber, and another gentleman, were at that 
time holding his arms, both unable, as were all present, to refrain 
from tears, at beholding that brave right hand dismembered and 
rendered useless. Coligny perceiving their emotion, said, " My 
friends, why do you weep ? I esteem myself but too happy (hien 
heureax) to have been wounded for the name of God." 

An operation of equaf severity followed upon the left arm, during 
which the Admiral turned his eyes to Merlin, one of their most 
celebrated ministers, who was attending upon him, and said, '^ These 
are among the good gifts of God — My friends, I am indeed sorely 
wounded, but I know it to be the will of the Lord our God, and I 
thank him that he so favors me as to permit me to sufier for his 
most holy name. — Pray for me, that he may bestow upon me the 
grace of perseverance." These words spoken with the most fervent 
piety, amid the anguish he suflered, affected all present so much, 
that there was not a dry eye except his own in the room. Even 
Merlin was for some time unable to speak. " Nay, sir," said Co- 
ligny, " will you not console me V* Upon this the minister begun 
one of their usual exhortations, intermingled with texts of scripture, 
during which, when his sufferings were very acute, Coligny, from 
time to time, might be heard to whisper, '^ My God, abandon me 
not in this distress Continue to let me feel the power of thy 
mercy." He then, in a whisper, desired Cornaton to give Merlin 
100 crowns to be distributed among the poor of Paris. "I have 
heard these particulars myself," says De Thou, " from Par6, who 
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happened to overhear what was said^ and I hate often listened to 
his relation, made in nearly the exact words that I have used/' * 

The minister having finished his exhortation, wherein he had 
said, ^' that misfortunes were advertisements which ought to engage 
all to pray to God, and humble themselves to his holy will/' Co- 
ligny, in a firm and collected voice, pronounced, audibly, the fol- 
lowing prayer, — " I confide in Thy mercy alone, O God ! Thou in 
whom is my only trust. Whether it be Thy pleasure now to call 
me away, or to continue me yet longer in this present world, ready 
am I to follow that which is best pleasing to Thee — assured, if 
these wounds be to death, that Thou wilt receive me into the rest 
of the blessed in Thy kingdom. But if here I am to remain— oh 
heavenly Father ! grant me grace — that I may employ my life to 
advance the glory of Thy name — the exercise of true religion, and 
Thy holy service/' This prayer was followed by one from the mi- 
nister, in which all present joined. 

Shortly after the Admiral had been laid in his bed, he was visited 
by the Mar^chals Coss^ and Damville. To Coss^ the Admiral said, 
" Do you remember what I told you not long ago ? Be sure there 
is as much in petto for you (jpour le certain il vous pend autani d 
roeil);** Coss^ was silent. Damville, with his accustomed grace 
and frankness, said, <^ Monsieur, I am not come here to console you, 
or to exhort him to constancy and patience, who has ever been our 
best example in such things .... I only pray you to consider in 
what I can serve you" .... He added, *^ I marvel whence this can 
be." " I suspect no one," said the Admiral, " but M. de Guise — 
and I do not feel sure even there. But, by the grace of God, I have 
learned not to fear my enemies, being assured they cannot injure 
me — ^their worst can but bring me to my eternal rest ; for I know 
the God in whom I have trusted ; He will neither deceive nor lie. 
True, one thing does afflict me — to be thus deprived of the means 
of showing my King how greatly I desired to serve him. I wish," 
he added, <' his Majesty would be pleased to listen to me for a few 
moments. There are things which it imports him much to know, 
and which no one but myself will dare to make him acquainted 
with." Damville promised to carry this request to the King, and 
immediatly quitted the room for the purpose. 

Charles, from the moment he had been made acquainted with the 
assassination, had remained in a state difficult to be described — a 
mixture of grief and fury were gloomily painted in his eyes ; he 
from time to time muttered imprecations between his teeth — but 

* The following relation, and the particulars of what passed in the Ad- 
miral's chamber, are stated upon the authority of Cornaton, the Admiral's 
first gentleman, who furnished several historians of his day with the par- 
ticulaiB here related. — Perau, Vie Coligny. — De Thou. 
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contintied to pace his apartment noticing and speaking to no one. 
The Qaeen- Mother, the Duke d'Anjou, and one or two of the mem« 
bers of the secret cabinet ventured into the presence of the unhappy 
man — thus distracted by contradictory feelings. They addressed 
him ; but he looked at them with a cold and abstracted air, and to 
all their questions remained obstinately silent. The Queen-Mother 
endeavored to engage his attention by attempting to justify the Duke 
de Guise, but this only increased his rage. 8he then spoke of the 
necessity of visiting the crime with the severest punishment, and 
of immediately shutting the gates of Paris in order to prevent the 
escape of the criminal, until they should have arrived at some de- 
termination. She was thus engaged endeavoring vainly to soothe 
the irritated feelings of her son, when Henry of Navarre and the. 
Prince de Cond6 were introduced to make their complaints. They 
entered, their countenances still agitated, and the tears scarcely dry 
upon their cheeks — they spoke in all the hurry and vehemence of 
their excited feelings, and having passionately given vent to their 
grief and resentment, concluded by saying, that as neither they nor 
their friends could any longer consider themselves safe in that neigh- 
borhood, they were resolved to leave it, and were come to solicit 
permission for their immediate departure. 

Upon this, the passion of the King seemed at once to burst all 
bounds. " He gave way,'' says D' Aubign6, " to a most frightful 
rage, breaking out into the most violent and exaggerated expres- 
sions — uttering the most passionate and unheard of invectives, and 
exclaiming, that it was he that was wounded.'' He loudly abused 
the Duke de Gruise, swearing in the most dreadful manner that if 
he lived he would have justice on both principals and accessories ; 
and such justice that the very child unborn should rue the day of 
his vengeance. So excessive was this burst of fury that the Queen 
and the gentlemen around her actually trembled, and far from ven- 
turing to contradict him, endeavored to pacify him by echoing his 
exclamations — crying out that France was ruined ! — that men were 
no longer safe in their beds ! and so on. Strange as this scene 
appears, by a sad fatality the very reality of the King's passion 
served only to aid in forwarding the dreadful design of the others. 
It blinded the eyes of the Princes who witnessed it and convineed 
them of his sincerity. 

" The Princes were so well satisfied," adds D' Aubign^, " that 
nothing more was at that time said about leaving Paris." * Mar- 
garet de Valois adds her testimony to the sincerity of the King's 
distress. " He was in excessive rage against M. de Guise, swearing 
he would have justice, so that if M. de Guise had not taken care to 

' D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 
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keep bimself out of the way that day, he would certainly have been 
arrested.* For great was the affection his majesty bore to the Ad- 
miral, as well as to La Noue and Teligny — whose spirit and bravery 
he esteemed — he being a generous Prince, and never affecting any 
but those in whom he discovered such qualities : for though they 
had been so injurious to the State, these foxes (les renards) knew 
so well how to dissemble, that they had entirely gained the heart 
of this brave King by the pretence of making themselves useful in 
the aggrandisement of the kingdom ; proposing those fine and glo- 
rious enterprises in Flanders, a vast attraction for his high and 
royal soul. So that though the Queen urged that the assassination 
of his father rendered M. de Guise excusable, and so forth ; he in 
a passion of grief for the loss of those from whom, as I say, he 
hoped to obtain great services — could not moderate his desire of 
justice; but commanded M. de Guise to be arrested, swearing he 
would never permit such an action to remain unpunished.^' '^ The 
King/' says Tavannes, briefly " informed of the offence, menaced 
the Duke de Guise, ignorant whence the blow in reality came." 

Orders were accordingly issued to the Provost of Paris to search 
every corner of the town for the murderer. The gates were closed } 
the Parliament commanded immediately to commence an investiga- 
tion of the subject, and a commission consisting of Christophle de 
Thou, Bernard Prevdt, and Viole, named for this purpose. Before 
these magistrates, two servants, taken in the house of Villemur, 
were separately examined that very evening. But the evidence 
thus obtained amounted only to this : that the Seigneur de Chailli, 
intendent of the Hdtel de Guise^ had the evening before introduced 
Montrevel, under a feigned name, into the house of Villemur, whose 
own chamber he had occupied ; and that in the morning his (Mon- 
treveFs) servant had been dispatched early by his master with a 
message to M. de Chailly to beg that he would take care that M. de 
Guise's squire should have the horses ready. Nothing more could 
be extracted from the witnesses. 

These depositions being laid before the Eang, he commanded 
Nan9ay, captain of his guards, immediately to arrest Chailly, and 
bring him into his presence ; but Chailly was not to be found. It 
was known that he had been about the Louvre till after the assas- 
sination, and that he had then retired to the apartments of the Duke 
de Guise, whence, upon receiving intelligence of the nature of the 
depositions made against him, he had immediately made his escape. 
One other suspicious circumstance transpired in the course of the 
examination ; it was found that the arquebuss fired by Montrevel 
belonged to one of M. d*Anjou's body-guard. 

* M^m. de Marguerite de Valois. 
19* 
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It was after dinner, and might be about one or two o'clock in the 
afternoon^ that the King, in compliance with the Admiral's request^ 
set out to visit him. Damville had been followed by Teligny, who 
urged the expediency of an immediate interview^ the Admiral, 
being, he said, considered in danger, and wishing before he died to 
reveal many things to his majesty^ important to the well-being of 
the State.* 

Charles was attended by the Queen-Mother, the Dukes d'Anjou, 
and d' Alengon his brothers, the Duke de Montpensier, the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, the Mar^chals Tavannes, Damville and Coss^^ the Count 
de Retz, the Sieurs de Thor^ et Meru^ and was shortly afterwards 
followed by the Duke de Nevers. 

Upon entering the chamber the King desired all the Admiral's 
attendants to quit the room — as we are informed by Comaton, who 
iis seconded in this by the author of " The Histoire des Cinq Rois/' 
— they obeyed, with the exception of Teligny, and Comaton him- 
self. The biscours of Henri III., on the contrary^ asserts, that the 
room was filled with Hugonot gentlemen, whose menacing gestures 
as they paced around the Catholic nobility and the Queen, expressed 
alike their suspicions and defiance ; and filled the Queen and her 
sons with apprehension. There is every reason to suppose that 
though incorrect in the detail, an impression of the species he de- 
scribes was, and might very well be, conveyed by the countenances 
and behavior of the Hugonot gentlemen before they quitted the 
apartment. 

After the King, as was his custom, had saluted the Admiral 
Mmgnement (affectionately), he asked him how he found himself. 
The Admiral replied with singular modosty — " Sire, I thank you 
with all possible humility for the honor which it pleases your Ma- 
jesty to do me, and for the trouble you have been pleased to take 
upon my account.'' The King looked attentively at him for some 

' The relation of the Duke d'Anjou to Miron, entitled "Discours de Henri 
III., a une personne d'honneur .... 4 Cracovie des causes et motifs de la 
Sainte Bartholemi," l^as with that of Comaton, been consulted. Where 
Comaton and Henry III. disagree, the preference as authority has been 
given to Comaton. The Discours is evidently an apology, and circumstan- 
ces have been bent and exaggerated to favor the purpose ; yet, upon the 
whole, it tallies with what may be gathered from the imperfect relations of 
others. The origin of this paper is striking. Henry, two days after his 
arrival at Carcow, after having met during his passage through Germany, 
with every species of aflfront, upon account of his share in the Saint Bar- 
tholemew, retiring one night to rest, agitated by the dreadful recollection 
thus painfully recalled to him, and finding it impossible to sleep — 8e seniant 
agite de nuit de plus cruelles solicitudes et reveries qui ne lui permettant de se 
reposer une seule minute de temps — sent for this personage, supposed to be 
Miron, his head physician, and gave him the account which he. afterwards 
published. 
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time with a thoughtful and sorrowful air, and then again kindling 
with indignation exclaimed, " My father, the wound may be yours, 
but the anguish is mine ; and I swear par h M — D — ," using his 
usual execrations, '^ that I will take such vengeance for it as shall 
never be effaced from the memory of man.'' 

Ooligny then said, << I am not ignorant. Sire, that if it should 
please God to take me away many will calumniate my actions — but 
that God before whose throne I am about to appear, is my witness 
that I have ever been a faithful and devoted servant to your Majesty, 
and to your kingdom — Nothing lying so near my heart as the wel- 
fare and greatness of both. And though by others I have been 
charged with the crime and felony of rebellion, this which has just 
occurred may suffice to point out who it is — who they are — ^that are 
the true origin of so many evils. Once more I call upon God to 
witness my innocence ; and implore Him again and again to judge 
between me and my adversaries — and I am assured He will do so 
according to His justice. I am ready to die, and render my last 
account before His Holy Majesty if it be His will to withdraw me 
through this wound/' He then went on to say that his duty to the 
King laid him under an obligation humbly to represent to him how 
inconsiderately he was neglecting his best interests and affairs; and 
that an occasion now presented itself, such as his predecessors had 
vainly sought — ^and which, if passed by, the kingdom would receive 
a signal wound (voire une mine bien dangereuse.) <^ Is it not a 
shame. Sire, that they cannot, as they say, turn an egg in your 
Privy-Council, but the Duke of Alva shall be immediately informed 
of it ? — ^Is it not too great an indignity that this Duke should hang 
so many brave French gentlemen, taken in the defeat of Genlis,* of 
which proceeding I received the intelligence yesterday ? . . . But 
in your Court such things are only food for laughter ; such is their 
patriotism and affection for their countrymen. 

" Another point of which I think it good to remind you, hon de 
V0U8 ramentevoir^ is the manifest contempt in which your Edicts — 
especially of pacification — are held. You have sworn this peace so 
frequently, so solemnly, that foreign princes and whole nations are 
as witnesses of your oath. You have sworn solemnly to keep faith 
with the Religious, and yet I know that in many places of your 
dominions that faith is villainously broken — and that, not by pri- 
vate individuals alone, but by your Majesty's own officers and 
Governors. I have often spoken to you. Sire, of these things, 
pointing out that the sacred observance of promises is the only 
secure bond of peace 3 and, among many, the only means that can 

» After the defeat of Genlis, the Duke of Alva had thought proper to 
hang the French taken prisoners, instead of treating them as prisoners of 
war, and releasing them upon ransom. 
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by possibility restore your kingdom to its ancient splendor and 
dignity." " Madam/' turning to the Queen, " I haye sometimes 
represented the same to you, and yet, eyery day fresh complaints 
are made of murders, outrages, and seditions. Not long since at 
Troyes, the Catholics murdered a newly-baptized infant in its nurse's 
arms I . . . ." Then raising his voice, " Sire, I entreat you not to 
overlook these murders, but to have a true regard to the repose and 
well-being of your kingdom, and to the faith you have so solemnly 
pledged." 

How the Queen received the appeal we are not told 3 or with 
what eye the guilty and treacherous gentlemen present regarded the 
Admiral ; but the King listened with profound attention, and when 
Goligny ceased, answered with every appearance of cordiality in 
these words. '< I know you are a man of worth, a good Frenchman, 
and zealous for the advancement of my kingdom. I hold you for 
a valiant personage, and excellent captain ; and had I not, never 
would I have done what I have done. I have always diligently 
endeavored to observe my Edict of Pacification, and such is still 
my desire : and for this purpose I have sent commissioners into the 
provinces. . . . Here is my mother can assure you of this." Upon 
which the Queen said, ^^ That is true, M. T Amiral, and you know 
it as well as I do." " Yes, Madam," replied Coligny, "Commission- 
ers have been sent, and among them I find those who lately con- 
demned me to the gibbet, and set 50,000 crowns upon my head." 
"Well, well," interrupted the King, "we will send others, that 
shall not be open to suspicion. But I see/' looking at the Admiral, 
" you are too much excited by speaking. It will hurt you. You 
are grievously wounded ; but it is I who feel the pain .... mats 
par le mort D, I will revenge it." " Sire," said Coligny, " we need 
not look far to learn who it is that has given me this 3 but may God 
never be my help if I desire vengeance — ^justice, I feel certain, 
knowing your equity and rectitude, I shall obtain." The King re- 
peated his threats and his execrations, telling him what had already 
been done, and asking whether he approved of those nominated on 
the committee of inquiry. The Admiral expressed his satisfaction, 
only requesting that Cavagnes, and two others he named, might be 
added to the commission. 

After that, the conversation between the King, Queen-Mother, 
and Coligny was continued some time in so low a voice, that it was 
lost to Cornaton— though standing near the bed. The concluding 
sentence from the Queen was alone audible. " Combien que je ne 
suis gue/emme, je suia d^ opinion qv! on y pmvrvoye de bonne keureJ' 

It was known afterwards that Coligny had taken this occasion to 
warn the King against the designs of several of the Catholic no- 
bility to render themselves independent of the crown ; telling him, 
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that he ought to he upon his guard. He also attempted io renew 
the subject of the war, but Charles replied vaguely. During this 
conversation the Count de Ketz was occupied in the endeavor to 
persuade Teligny, that it would add greatly to the security of the 
Admiral in case of any popular commotion arising, to have him 
carried into the Louvre. He added, as an inducement, that i^e 
Queen of Navarre had offered her apartments for his accommoda- 
tion, and would retire to those of her sister, the Duchess of Lorraine. 
Teligny replied, " That they were under very little apprehension of 
any popular commotion — ^more especially after the visit with which 
the King had honored them : and Mazille, the King's physician 
being consulted, and declaring that after so recent a wound it would 
be unsafe to move him^ the proposal was dropped. The King and 
Queen, having passed nearly an hour in the most intimate and ap^ 
parently confidential discourse with the sick man, now rose to take 
leave. As he was going away, the King addressed Cornaton, and 
asked a great many questions about the operation, the medical 
treatment, &c. — he examined the ball, which was of copper^ and 
asked whether the Admiral had suffered much pain, and whether 
he had cried out during the amputation : and when Cornaton re- 
plied, that though the pain had been excessive, his master had 
uttered no complaint; Charles exclaimed in a sort of extacy, " No, 
I know no man of more magnanimity and resolution than the Ad- 
miral." Seeing Cornaton's sleeve still stained with blood, he 
, expressed his surprise at the quantity which had been lost, and at 
the strength the Admiral yet had left after such an effusion. The 
Queen, too, looked at the ball attentively, and then said, *' I am 
glad the ball has been extracted ; I remember when M. de Guue 
wa& killed before Orleans^ the physicians told me, that if the ball 
were once out, there would be no danger though it were poisoned.'' 
'* We are prepared against poison, Madame,'' replied Cornaton ; 
** we have given M. T Amiral a drink which will prevent any ill 
effects from poison — ^if poison there were." 

The account given of this interview in the ^^ Discours d un per^ 
Bonnage, etc . . ." differs in some material particulars from the 
above. Henry, as I have said, represents the King as conferring 
privately with the Admiral, while he and the Queen-Mother retired 
to the farther end of the room, where they were surrounded by 
more than 200 of the Admiral's followers and friends, whose 
menacing looks and air of defiance terrified them both. He adds, 
that the Queen, in order to escape alive, interrupted the conversa- 
tion under pretence that the Admiral would be fatigued ; 6nd that 
after they had retired they endeavored long in vain to get from 
Charles an account of what bad passed, but that at last, with a 
number of tremendous oaths, he told them, that Coligny's advice was, 
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tiiat he should emancipate himself firom his mother's and brother^s 
tyranny. This relation cannot be considered as of sufficient anthority 
to contradict that of Comaton, and those who have followed him ; 
but it is possible that in the course of their visit much might have 
transpired upon the part of the Hugonots to awaken their appre- 
hensions. It is certain there were many of them extremely impru- 
dent, under such circumstances, in their expression of a too just 
and natural resentment. Margaret tells us that Pardaillon, at the 
Queen's supper that night, spoke in so menacing a manner to Cathe- 
rine herself, that it filled her with apprehension lest her own share 
in the business had been discovered ; and that the same evening 
the King of Navarre, having summoned a council of the principal 
Oalvinist gentlemen in the Hue B^thisy, the measures to be adopted 
were discussed with extreme and imprudent heat and violence— 
Some recommended an immediate retreat ; others called out loudly 
for vengeance : others, enumerating the various reasons they had 
for the darkest suspicions, reiterated their persuasions to engage 
the Admiral to depart instantaneously from a Court where the ruin 
of all seemed inevitable — while Henry, Cond6, and Teligny, con- 
vinced of the King's good faith, strove in vain to compose the spirits 
of their friends. The meeting separated without their coming to 
any decision. 

The uneasiness of the Queen and her son — their alarm, euspicioD, 
and anxiety almost equalled those with which the other party were 
filled. They were so confounded, " demeurereTU si dipourvus de con- 
«ct7," that they found it impossible to come to any conclusion, and 
at last ended by putting off the consideration of what was to be 
done till the next day.^ The night was spent, upon the part of 
Charles and his mother, in writing letters to the Ambassadors at 
the foreign Courts, and to the governors of the Provinces, acquaint- 
ing them with the attempted assassination, and of the light in which 
it was regarded by the King — namely, as an outrage committed 
against his person and authority — and assuring them that the 
greatest exertions were being made to discover the real authors 
of the crime. 

The next morning, Saturday, the agitation and perplexity of all 
parties were only increased. The Hugonots, filled with vague sus- 
picions, which were beginning, however, to point in the right 
direction, were occupied at home in anxious debate, or appeared in 
public restless and menacing ; and several of the more imprudent 
approaching the King, loudly demanded justice and revenge. This 
conduct irritated the proud and irascible temper of Charles beyond 
measure. At last, in spite of the earnest representation of Heniy 

> Pisoonrs Ik im personne, &o. 
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and Telignj to the contrary, Pilles, at the head of 500 gentlemen 
openly entered the Coart of the Loavre, defying the government, 
and saying, that, if justice were not speedily done them, they would 
find means to do it for themselves.* La None calls them '^ des vrais 
Jbus mal hahih ;" and the Princess Marguerite says, ^^ The eldest 
Fardaillon, and some other of the Hugonot chiefs, spoke in such 
terms (si haul) to the Queen, my mother, that by the advice of M. 
de Guise, and my brother t)^Q King of Poland, the resolution was 
taken to be beforehand witl^ them — Conseil de qw>y le Roi Charles 
nejku nidlement, who loved M. de la Bochefoucault and La Noue, 
and other chiefs of the Eeligion, of whom be hoped to make use 
in Flanders : and I have myself heard him say, that it gave him 
much pain to consent to it, and that if they had not made him un- 
derstand that his life and crown were in jeopardy, he would never 
have done so." 

There can be little doubt that these brave but imprudent Hugo- 
not gentlemen, who till then had shown such a sincere desire and 
intention to keep the peace, began, and with but too sufficient rea- 
son, to distrust the Privy Council ; and it is evident that they felt 
themselves in the situation of those surrounded by ill-defined visions 
of approaching danger, and looking round for the means to escape. 
The natural indignation at the treachery with which they thought 
themselves surrounded, accounts for those angry clamors which 
their enemies have made use of, as an apology for the slaughter 
which ensued ; but it is certain, had the Court maintained its good 
faith in the most ordinary degree, there would not have been the 
slightest reason in the world to* apprehend violence from the 
Hugonots. 

As it was, the Queen-Mother and the Duke de Guise were ex- 
cessively disconcerted. They appear to have been quite unprepared 
for this burst of feeling and this genuine resentment upon the part 
of the King, who seemed now all interest for the Admiral ; and 
still less had they entertained the slightest expectation that the 
matter would ever be made the subject of a serious judicial inquiry, 
which might end in tracing the assassination to its true source. 

The Duke de Guise, a man of no generous impulses either in a 
wrong or right direction, was not the least in the world inclined to 
offer himself up as a scape-goat, and stand alone as the sacrifice for 
his party. He went to the King during the morning of Saturday 
with every appearance of the highest discontent in his manner, with 
design, as it should seem, to make trial of his real sentiments. 
Haughtily expressing his dissatisfaction at the suspicions which his 
Majesty was pleased to entertain against him, he desired permission 

1 Mezeray, La Noue, M^m. de Marguerite. 
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to retire iminediately from his Court. This proposal was received 
by Charles with the greatest coldness and indifference ; he merely 
said that the Duke might retire if he pleased^ for that if he were 
proved guilty, he should know very well where to find him. Upon 
which Guise mounted his horse, and, surrounded by his friends, 
made as if he would leave Paris by the Porte St. Antoine ; but, 
either this whole proceeding was a mere pretence upon all sides, or 
the Duke had found some good reason or other for altering his de- 
termination } it is certain he went no further than the gate, and 
then, turning his horse's head, returned with his friends to his 
hdtel. But the mere rumor of his disgrace was sufficient to rouse 
all the turbulent passions of the people of Paris ; and already in the 
dark alleys and remote quarters of the city the distant gathering 
of a storm might be perceived, like the low roar of the coming 
thunder.* Obscure noise and agitation pervaded that extraordinary 
population — which in those regions seems permanently to abide — 
and which, after many years and years of repose, is found in every 
period of French history ready upon the occasion to rise, and with 
irresistible force, violence and cruelty, to produce effects the most 
sudden and appalling. 

The Queen was in an agony of doubt and perplexity; what 
between her dread of the redoubtable house of Guise on the one 
hand ; the menaces of the Hugonots on the other ; and her secret 
apprehension that the whole truth might at any minute come to 
light, and involve her beloved and idolized son the Duke d'Anjou, 
in the extremest danger. Tavannes describes her to the life as torn 
by all those contradictory and 'agitating feelings which terror and 
rage, animosity and fear combined to produce in a character at once 
80 rash, so hasty, so improvident, and yet so full of duplicity and 
treachery. " The present peril — the various nature of her fears — 
the verification of which would sooner or later come to light, of the 
quarter whence proceeded the blow — war with Flanders imminent, 
unless immediate exertions were made to prevent it — distracted her 
mind. If she could but have felt it possible to ward off the conse- 
quences of that shot from the arqusbuse, she would not have felt 
inclined to proceed with a business to which the progress of events 
constrained her."* Many a coward has been a murderer in thought, 
wishing the enemy dead whom he dreaded to encounter. This 
Queen may be held up as a signal and terrific example that the 
barbarity (Tun lasche — to use the expressive French word — the 
cruelty of a weak and irresolute temper, exceeds in its enormity 
anything mankind can have to fear from the excesses of the daunt- 
less and the brave. This unhappy woman did not, it is evident, 

> Abb^ Perau^ vie de Coligny. * M^m. de Tavannes. 
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know very well what to do in the dilemma she had brought upon 
herself; and the massacre of Paris seems actually to have been at 
last decided upon merely to extricate her from this difficulty. 

The Princess Margaret says^ << The Queen saw that this accident 
had brought matters to that point, that it was necessary to make 
the King understand the real truth of the case, and the peril in 
which he stood/' The Mar^chal de Retz was chosen to make the 
important revelation — he being supposed to possess more influence 
over Charles than any other of the faction. <* He accordingly went 
to him in the evening, and told him, that, as his faithful servant, 
he could not make up his mind to conceal any longer the very great 
danger in which he would be placed, by persisting in doing justice 
upon M. de Guise — and that it was necessary he should know that 
this blow had been designed against the Admiral, not by M. de 
Guise alone, but that the Queen-Mother herself and the Duke d' An- 
jou had a hand in it. . . That the Queen had designed, by this 
execution, to relieve the kingdom at once from the greatest pest 
with which it had ever been afflicted — this pest being no less than 
the Admiral himself. That it was indeed most unfortunate the 
attempt had failed ; for the Hugonots were now in such despair, 
that not only they accused M. de Guise, the Queen-Mother, and his 
brother, but suspected even the King himself, so that they had 
unanimously resolved to take up arms that very night.'' This ac- 
count of the conversation with the Marshal de Eetz, and its effect 
upon the King's temper is corroborated by Tavannes. " Through 
the assistance of the Marechal de Retz," says he, '^ the Queen con- 
trived to soften the King's resentment against the Guises, and to 
excite in him a farious rage against the Hugonots. A vice peculiar 
to bis Majesty's choleric temper."* 

We are thus led to understand the effect produced by these reve- 
lations upon the King's fiery temper, and it was in this mood that 
he at last consented to attend the secret cabinet, now assembled for 
the second time during that eventful day. It was held after dinner 
in a summer-house in the garden of the Tuilleries, and consisted of 
only six people — the Queen-Mother, the Duke d'Anjou, Tavannes^ 
De Retz, Birague, and the Duke de Nevers. 

The plans in succession proposed, and in succession abandoned, 
were various — but not one was there found to point out the safe 
and easy path of good faith and humanity. Some advised to finish 
the Admiral, others a general arrest of the Hugonot chiefs — ^vio- 
lence, treachery and bloodshed were the leading features in all their 
schemes. 
. By one counsellor, the Marshal de Retz, it was proposed, to 

> M4m. Tavannes, M6m. Marguerite. 
VOL. n.— 20. 
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shelter the King from the odium which must necessarily attach to 
any open breach of faith upon his part, by inflaming the animosi- 
ties of the rival factions of Guise, Coligny, and Montmorency, till 
they broke out into open conflict, and then to leave them to fight it 
out and slaughter each other in the streets of Paris. 

During this confused discussion, the King listened in obstinate 
and gloomy silence, while the Queen-Mother, at his ear, was busily 
employed urging upon him every consideration which could awaken 
his anger, his jealousy, or his apprehensions. She represented the 
ill-suppressed rage and violence of the Hugonots — reciEdled the ter- 
rible days of Amboise and Meaux — assured him that they were at 
that very moment actually conspiring against the state, and that the 
Admiral had, as she was well informed, dispatched emissaries into Ger- 
many and Switzerland, to levy 10,000 Reitzers, and 10,000 of the 
-Swiss infantry. On the other hand, she painted the Catholics alarmed 
and indignant — resolved to resist the Hugonot ascendency, and pre- 
pared to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, and elect a captain 
and a leader of their own, to defend them, upon the slightest sus- 
picion of collusion between the King and the Admiral — and she de- 
scribed him as standing alone, deserted and defenceless, to perish amid 
contending factions, leaving his family and his kingdom in ruins.' 
The only remedy she could suggest in this dilemma, was to cut the 
Gordian knot of circumstance by a crime ; and she ended by de- 
claring that the sole means of escape from the evils which surrounded 
them, would be to make away with the Admiral at once, saying that 
with him the designs and enterprises of the Hugonots, and the 
jealousies of the Catholics would speedily come to an end. 

The King, as Henry III. tells us,' at length seemed moved by 
all this reasoning, but requested that, before deciding upon an affair 
of this importance^' he might hear the opinion of all present.* 
"^^ Now those who spoke first were all of opinion that it should be 
done as was proposed, but when it came to the turn of Marshal de 
Retz U trompa bien notre espSrancey and gave excellent reasons 
against it, showing that the Admiral's death must infallibly be the 
occasion of new wars — and that treachery like this would cover the 
King with eternal and indelible infamy." But no one seconded 
him, so that having recovered their cauntenance and spirits a little 
from the confusion into which these remarks had thrown them ; all 
talking together, they silenced De Retz. 

We may picture to ourselves the gloomy countenance of the 

> Esprit de la Ligue. « Disconrs k une Personne, &c. • Ibid. 

* The irresolution and reluctance of the King are also mentioned by 
Margaret. <*Ma m^re," says she, with some naiTot^, '*ne se vit jamais 
plas empetchSe qu' H faire entendre au dit Roi Charles queoela avoit 6t6 fait 
pour le bien de T^tat." 
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wretched Charles, listening with a sort of sarcastic impatiencei 
while crimes in their different degrees and consequences were thus 
coolly discussed and canvassed hefore him— Suddenly the blood 
seemed to mount into his head, ^' Nous recogneusmes d ^instant une 
soudaine mutation^ et marveUleuge et estrange metamorphose au 
Rot: — It was now our turn to hold him in — springing suddenly 
up, shouting, with rage and fury, he swore, with a terrible oath, 
< That since they thought it right to kill the Admiral, they might 
do as they would — but of this he was resolved — that every Hugo- 
not in France should perish with him — for not one should be left 
to reproach him with murder* — and' rushing furiously out, he left 
us in the Cabinet, where we employed ourselves the remainder of 
that day and a good part of the night, in arranging the measures 
we thought advisable for carrying the enterprise into execution."' 

There is a very considerable mixture of falsehood thrown into 
this account, which it may be said is a circumstance which will 
surprise no one, when it is ascribed to Henry of Anjou. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the project of the massacre did 
not take its origin from the King. Tavannes gives a more credible 
relation, and employs the very abuse of words by which it is pro- 
bable these murderers glossed over the atrocious action to their 
consciences. The King was made acquainted, he says, by the 
Council, that all would be discovered, and that even those of the 
party of the Guises, in order to exculpate themselves, would accuse 
the Queen-Mother and the Duke d' Anjou, so that war was inevita- 
ble ; and that it would be better to gain a battle in Paris, where all 
the chiefs were now assembled, than to put the matter to the hazard 
of a campaign, and fall again into a dangerous and uncertain war.* 

The matter at length resolved upon, the ^ext question which 
arose was^ whom to spare, and whom to include in this proscrip- 
tion. 

All who survived of this dreadful Council, or any of their de- 
scendants who might happen to be in being, in the reign of Henry 
the Great, were, we may be sure, most anxious to claim for them- 
selves the merit of having advised to save him and the young Prince 
of Cond^ 3 and the son of Tavannes, when editing his father's Me- 
moirs, appears to consider it an act of ingratitude on the part of 
the King, that such good service from his father was not thought 
sufficient to cover all bis other demerits. The death of the King 
of Navarre, he tells us, of the Prince de Cond6, of the Marshals 
Montmorenci and Damville was debated. The Mar6chal de Betz 
was undecided, but the Sieur de Tavannes showed that their inno- 
cence ought to exempt the two last, and their youth the two first, 

< Miron, Discours de Henri III. ' M^m. de. Tayannes. 
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«Qd more especially as the King of Navarre and the Prince de 
Cond6 were of the blood-royal of France^ which ought to be re- 
spected ; besides whioh^ they were young ; and proper people being 
put about them, would soon change their religion— owing to this 
one man's vote, it is that this great King Henry lY. is living and 
reigning at this day, and as well as the late Prince de Cond4; and 
it is a. misfortune for the posterity of M. de Tavannes, that his 
Majesty is not made acquainted with the truth. The credit of 
saving the Princes is given by some authors^ to the Duke de Nevers, 
by others to De Betz. In such an assemblage it matters little t6 
measure or apportion the several degrees of crime. 

It appears probable that the absence of the Mar^chal de Mont- 
morenci was the cause which prevented the destruction of his house. 
It should be added, that Biron and Coss^, with other Catholics, 
rendered obnoxious by their friendship for the Hugonots, were 
sentenced to be massacred with their new friends ; but they lived 
to assist in avenging their fate. The Duke de Gruise being at 
last sent for, and measures were taken for carrying the design into 
immediate execution. The city had exhibited signs of increas- 
ing agitation during the whole of the morning, and Monsieur, and 
the Chev. d'Angoul^me, we are told by D'Aubign6, had been in- 
dastriously spreading reports of the good understanding between 
the King and the Hugonots, and that the Mar^chal de Montmorenci, 
with four hundred gentlemen, had already been sent for to support 
the Admiral and his party, and keep the Catholics and good people 
of Paris in order. The people were already beginning to gather 
together, in a tumultuous and threatening manner, and their idol, 
the Duke de Gruise, was now busy making the necessary arrange- 
ments for giving a proper direction to the popular fury. He sent 
for Charron, the present, and for Marcel, the late Pr^vdt des Mar- 
chands, with whom he had already been in communication, and by 
them the dreadful plan was finally arranged. The city had been 
divided by Brissac, when appointed its governor at the beginning of 
the troubles, into several divisions. I believe at this time they 
consisted of what afterwards became the celebrated number of the 
sixteen. These divisions had been regularly organized under proper 
officers, with a view to the better defence of the capital, and the 
system adopted at that time admirably facilitated the operations of 
the Duke de Guise ; so that a simultaneous rising of the populace 
was arranged in a few hours, with little or no difficulty. 

The Captains of the divisions, Eschevins, and other officers of the 
town being assembled, the Pr^vot des Marchands informed them, 
that the King had at length resolved to permit his people to take 

> De Thou, M^m. de TEtat de France sous Charles IX. 
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arms and exterminate the rebels, who, during so many years had 
kept the kingdom in confusion. That it was his Majesty's desire 
that not one should escape— ^hat the massacre was to begin that 
night in Paris, and to be followed by a similar execution in every 
province and city in the kingdom. The signal he informed them 
would be given upon the bell of the Palace of Justice, a little be- 
fore day-break of the ensuing morning, when every one would be 
expected to be ready in arms ; and each Catholic, in order to distin- 
guish his faction from that of their enemies, was to wear a white 
cross in his cap, and a white scarf around his arm. Flambeaux 
were also directed to be placed in all the windows of their houses. 
The fire which had long Iain smouldering amid the populace of 
Paris, had wanted but a breath to burst forth into a flame. The 
communication rapidly spread from the officers to the population of 
their respective districts, and with a ferocious alacrity which excites 
at once our astonishment and horror, every one seems to have 
armed himself with secrecy and dispatch, and all to have awaited 
without a shadow of hesitation^ but rather with silent impatience, 
the signal which was to summon them to bathe their hands in the 
blood of their innocent and unsuspicious guests and countrymen.* 

In spite of the secrecy imposed, it was impossible but that some 
rumor of what was intended must reach the Hugonots. The mys- 
terious agitation of the Louvre, the many messengers and others 
passing to and fro, the movements among the troops, all announced 

> The ordef , as inscribed upon the Registres de la Yille de Paris, has been 
extracted by M. Capefigae. **Le vingt-trois d'Aont, 1572, le Boi, ayant 
6i6 adyerti, que ceux de la nouyelle religion conspiraient contre sa personne 
et son 6tat, jnsques ^ ayoir mand^ k sa Majest^ propos hautains et son- 
nans en menaces, manda le prevdt des marchands au Louvre le soir bien 
tard, auquel 11 commanda de se saisir des clefs de la ville, et d'en faire 
Boigneusement fermer les portes, faire tirer tous les bateaux du cot4 de la 
ville, et la fermer de longues chaines ; de faire mettre en armes tous les 
capitains, lieutenans, enseignes, et bourgeois de quartiers et dizains, et les 
faire tenir prets par les cantines et carrefours pour recevoir et ex^cuter les 
commandemens de sa Majesty ; de faire tenir Tartillerie pr^te tant dedans 
THdtel de Ville que devant et sur la Place de Gr^ve, et autres commande- 
mens tant di lui qu'au corps de la ville : pour Tex^cution desquels on fit ex- 
p^diermandemensportant des ordonnances aux quarMniers, archers, arque- 
busiers, arbalestriers, et autres officiers de la ville, qui furent envoy^ le 
leudemain jour de la Saint Barth^lemi, de fort grand matin, et aussi pour 
faire mettre les bourgeois, manans et babitans sous les armes. Lesquels 
commandemens et injonctions de sa dite Majesty aux provost, eschevins, 
&c., auroient M ob^is, et ces commandemens ex6cut^s le mleux qu'il leur 
auroient ^t^ possible d^s le diet Samedi au soir ; et la nuict snivant le com- 
mandement de sa Majesty auroist ^st^ rendu compte et temoignage dicelle 
d'heure en beure et pour I'ex^cution les diets pr^vots et eschevins auroient 
faict expedier par le greffier de la dicte ville plusieurs mandemens, &c."— 
Reg. de la Ville de Paris. 

20* 
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an approaching tumult ; but the suspioions of ColigDj, Navarre^ and 
Teligny, were still wide of the mark. All they apprehended was a 
popular insurrection, and to be exposed to the fanatical violence of 
the lower orders. Anything more alarming, or more atrocious than 
that, never seems to have crossed their thoughts ; for it was to the 
government itself, they applied for protection. Cornaton was dis- 
patched with a message to the King, stating their apprehensions, 
and requesting that a few archers of the guard might be sent to 
watch at the Admiral's hotel during the night, and further, that 
several gentlemen, his friends, might be allowed to change their 
quarters and occupy lodgings in the Bue B^thisy, in order to pro- 
vide for his safety. 

The King showed some surprise and embarrassment upon re- 
ceiving this liiessage, and inquired how the Admiral had learned all 
this. Then the next moment, as if recollecting himself, he begged 
the Count de Retz to fetch the Queen-Mother. As she entered— 
** How is this. Madam,'' said he, *' the people are in arms et se mu- 
tine f* " Neither the one nor the other," said she coolly. " Yon 
may remember y6ur commands were issued early this morning that 
to prevent disorder every one should remain in his quarters." 
" True," replied the King, " and I have certainly forbidden any 
one to take up arms."* The Duke d'Anjou, who had followed the 
Queen-Mother, having heard Cornaton ask for a guard, said care- 
lessly, "Take Cosseins,* with fifty arquebusiers." Cornaton was 
struck by this. He replied, half a dozen men were sufficient to 
keep the people off, which was all that would be necessary. " No, 
no," said the King, " take Cosseins — You cannot have a better — 
vous ne sauriez clioisir un plus propre" 

Cosseins was well known to be the declared enemy of the Ad- 
miral, but Cornaton found it impossible to refuse the offer. As he 
was in much uneasiness quitting the cabinet, Thor6 Montmorenci 
met him, and whispered, " They could not put you in the hands of 
a worse enemy." 

" Have you forgotten the decided manner in which the King 
spoke," replied the gentleman. — " We confide in his good will. But 
you are my witness of the answer I made at the time."* 

Yet such was the confidence of Coligny, so assured was he of the 
good faith of the King, that he manifested not the slightest symptom 
of uneasiness at hearing in whose hands he was to be placed. Cos- 
seins arrived shortly afterwards in the Rue B^thisy, with fifty men, 
whom he placed in two shops which stood one upon each side of the 
Admiral's h6tel. Bambouillet followed soon after. He came with 

* Abb^ Perau, Tie Coligny. » Cosseins was colonel of Gardes Fran9oises. 
* Abb^ Perau, yie Coligny. 
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sa order from the King to turn all the Catholic gentlemen in the 
neighborhood out of their lodgings, and replace them by the 
Calvinist friends of Coligny. " Coligny was ignorant/' says the 
Abbe Perau, in his life, " that the Duke d' Anjou, had issued these 
orders the preceding day/' This proceeding, which it seems pro- 
bable was intended only to gather the victims together into one 
place, so as to make them fall a more certain and easy prey, served 
still more to confirm the Admiral's confidence. In the evening the 
King of Navarre and the Prince de Cond^ visited him again, a 
second council of the principal gentlemen met, and fresh and 
anxious deliberations were held as to what was to be done. There 
was that foreboding of coming disaster, that sort of instinctive un- 
easiness, which is as the shadow of terrible events cast before — and 
which may be attributed to the impossibi]^ of any design being 
kept so completely secret that vague suspimons will not get wind. 
The confidence of the Admiral may in part be ascribed to his being 
upon his sick bed, and therefore incapable of himself observing 
those symptoms which occasioned so much alarm among those who 
were going about. The VidS,me de Ohartres in particular, who ap- 
pears to have been down in La Cit4, that worst and most turbulent 
quarter of Paris, was filled with the greatest alarm. He spoke of 
the stir and movement he had observed among the people, the 
strange excited expression of their countenances, the evident expec- 
tation of some great event with which they seemed big, and the 
ominous expressions they let fall — and exclaiming, *^ that the voice 
of the people was the voice of God," he entreated his companions 
not to lose a moment of time, but to take up the Admiral sick as he 
was, place him in a litter, and depart immediately for some place of 
security. His anxiety was greatly increased by finding Cosseins 
mounting guard in the Rue B^thisy, before the Admiral's hdtel.* 

On the contrary, the confidence placed by the King of Navarre, 
in the good faith of his brother-in-law, seemed to have increased. 
Charles had sent to him that very morning, and having confided to 
him what reason there was to suspect the Guises of ill designs, had 
declared — swearing in ,his usual manner — that they ought to bo 
punished. He had therefore desired Navarre for their mutual secu- 
rity to assemble his principal and truest friends in his own apart- 
ments in the Louvre ; and that Prince had accordingly engaged 
Pilles, Pardaillon, and several other gentlemen, to return with him 
in the evening. If Charles were at this time sincere, all that can 
again be said is, that through his irresolution and defect of common 
principle, his very good intentions proved the most fatal of all the 
snares which involved these unfortunate gentlemen. Teligny, under 

* D'Aubign^, Histoixe Uniyerselle. 
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a like impression, maintained his former opinions also, and spoke in 
support of them with very unusual warmth. Some one having 
mentioned that arms had been most certainly that evening carried 
into the Louvre ; he took upon himself, upon his own knowledge, 
to affirm, they were merely intended for a military entertainment 
then in preparation. This amiable gentleman survived not to regret 
his generous and unfortunate confidence — a confidence, which de- 
cided the opinion of the majority of those assembled, and after 
warm disputes the council separated, having decided to await the 
event in patience ; and not risk the King's favor by giving way to 
untimely suspicion. 

The King of Navarre soon after this, left the Rue B^thisy, and 
returned as usual to his apartments in the Louvre. And the 
Admiral having dismissed all those around him, with the exception 
of Teligny, and one or two others, composed himself tranquilly to 
rest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

In the meantime the Duke de Guise having called together the 
captains of the French and Swiss guards, addressed them briefly as 
follows : — " Gentlemen, the hour is come, when, under the sanction 
of the King, we may at length avenge ourselves upon the accursed 
race, the enemies of God. The game is in the snare, and must not 
be suffered to escape. Honor and profit may now cheaply be won, 
and that effected without peril which so many brave captains, at 
the expense of so much blood, have in vain as yet attempted." He 
then posted the troops on each side of the Louvre, with command 
to suffer no servant of the House of Bourbon to pass.* 

The orders with which the Pr^vdt des Marchands was charged 
were all delivered, and every preparation completed. At midnight 
the bourgeoisie, ^hevins, and quarteniers were assembled upon 
the Place de Greve, and along the quays by the river side ; and the 
Duke de Guise entered the Hdtel de Ville, accompanied by two 
gentlemen, D'Entragues and De Puisgailliard. He was received 
with loud acclamations, and addressed the assembled authorities 
thus — " Gentlemen, it is the King's good pleasure that we should 
all take up arms to kill Coligny, and extirpate all the other Hugo- 

' D'Anbign^, Histoire Universello. 
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BOts and rebels .... iind tbe fiame will be done in the provinces. 
Observe, the signal — When the clock of the Palais (de Justice?') 
shall sound upon the great bell at day-break, then each good Catho- 
lic must bind a strip of white linen round his arm, and place a fair 
white cross in his cap/'^ The Duke's address was received with 
every testimony of satisfaction, and it was also agreed that all good 
Catholics should place flambeaux in their windows, that there might 
be light enough for their intended proceedings. The bourgeoisie 
then divided themselves into small bodies that not a Hugonot might 
escape, and each one remained awaiting in silent expectation the 
sounding of that bell which was to be the signal for the matins of 
Paris. 

During the beginning of the evening, Charles seems to have in 
some degree kept up his spirits. He passed it with his favorite De 
la Kochefoucault, whom he made a feeble effort to save. '< M. de la 
Rochefoucault," says his gentleman De Mergey, " was the last as 
usual to leave the King's apartment, and, as he was about to retire, 
Chammont and I, who waited in the hall, hearing the scraping of 
the feet as they made their congSs, I went to the door, and heard 
the King say, < Foucault,' for so he was used to call him, ' don't go 
away, it is late — notbs balisvernerons toute la nuitJ* ' That can't be 
done,' said the Sieur Count, ^ for it is time to go to bed and sleep.' 
^ Ah ! you must stay ; you shall sleep with my valets.' 'iVb», non ! 
that won't suit me; adieu, mon petit maitre :' and going out, he 
went to the apartment of the Princess Dowager of Cond4, whom 
he courted, and staid there till nearly one o'clock. He then went 
to the apartments of the King of Navarre, bade him good nighty 
and was going out to his lodgings, when, at the foot of the stairs, 
a man dressed in black met him, drew him aside, and they spake 
long together. Then the Count called to me, and bade me return 
to the King of Navarre, and tell him that Mess, de Guise and 
Nevers were about in the town, and not in the Louvre. I did so in 
a whisper, and he commanded me to tell M. le Comte, that he should 

come to him early in the morning as he had promised The 

Count went up again to the King of Navarre with Nan9ay, captain 
of the guard, but did not stay long. Now the King having adver- 
tised the King of Navarre to keep as many gentlemen with him as 
he could, lest the Guises should attempt anything — several gentle- 
men were assembled in the garde-robe Tantichamber, dressing-room) 
of the King of Navarre, which was only closed by a piece of tapes- 
try. De Nan§ay raised the tapestry, and, putting in his head, seeing 
the room filled with gentlemen, some playing at dice, others talking, 
he regarded them- some time, counting them as it were with his 

> M^m. de. I'Etat de France sous Charles IX., as quoted in Capefigue. 
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Lead, and said, ^ Gkntlemen, if any of you wish to retire, they are 
going to shut the gates/ They answered it was their intention to 
remain there all night/' This benevolent attempt of Nan^ay, to 
save some of them, failing, he went down with the Count de la 
Bochefoucault, still attended by De Mergey, into the court, where 
they found the Swiss, Scotch, and French guards drawn up. At 
the gate sat M. de Bambouillet. << The postern only was open ; he 
was sitting upon a little bench close by it — ^he loved me — and, 
holding out his hand, pressed mine, saying in a piteous voice, 
< Adieu, M. De Mergey; adieu, my friend/ Not daring to say 
more, as he has since told me/'^ 

Queen Margaret will supply a picture of what was passing in the 
Queen^s private circle, during this terrible evening. <' I knew 
nothing of all this,'' says she, <' I saw every one in agitation. The 
Hugonots in despair at the wound ; the Guises, having been threat- 
ened that justice would be had for it, whispering in each other's 
ears. I was suspected by the Hugonots as being a Catholic — by 
the Catholics as being married to the King of Navarre, so that no 
one told me anything till the evening, when, being at the covcher 
of the Queen my mother, sitting on a coffre near my sister of Lor* 
raine, who I saw was very sorrowful ; the Queen my mother saw 
me, and told me to go to bed. As I made my courtesy, my sister 
took me by the arm, and, stopping me, began to weep, saying, ' My 
God I sister, don't go/ This frightened me excessively, which the 
Queen perceived, and, calling very angrily to my sister, forbad her 
to tell me anything. My sister said it was too shocking to send me 
to be sacrificed in that manner ; for, doubtless, if anything were 
discovered, immediate revenge would be had upon me. The Queen 
answered, ' Unless it were the will of God, no harm could happen 
to me — but be that as it might, I must go, lest they should suspect 
something/ . . . They continued to dispute, but I could not hear 
their words. At length she told me very roughly to go to ' bed ; 
and my sister, bursting into tears, bade me good night, not daring 
to say more. As for me I went away shivering and trembling, 
unable to imagine what was to be feared. As soon as I was in my 
closet, I began to pray to God that he would please to protect and 
guard me, not knowing from whom, or against what. The King, 
my husband, who was already in bed, called to me ; I came, and 
found the bed surrounded by about thirty or forty Hugonot gentle- 
men, whom I scarcely knew, being so lately married. All night 
they did nothing but talk of the Admiral's accident; and resolve 
that in the morning they would demand justice of the King on M. 
de Guise, and, failing him, do it for themselves. I, who had my 

1 M^m. de Mergey. 
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sister's tears still upon my hearty could not sleep ; and so the nigbt 
passed. At the point of day the King rose, saying, he would go 
and play tennis till Charles awoke, resolving then to demand justice. 
He quitted the room, his gentlemen with him. I begged my nurse 
to shut the door, and fell asleep/'' 

It was at midnight that Catherine, fearing the resolution of her 
son might still failj came down to the King's apartment, to watch 
over him till the moment for execution should arrive. She found 
there the Duke d'Anjou, the Duke de Nevers, De Retz, and Birague, 
who were all uniting their efforts to encourage Charles and maintain 
him in his resolution, but their words were vain. As the moment 
approached, horror took possession of the King — cold damps stood 
upon his brow, and a troubled fever agitated his frame. The Queen 
endeavored to arouse him by every means in her power, endeavoring 
by arts she too well understood, to irritate once more his fiercer pas- 
sions, and silence the remorseful and relenting feelings of nature — 
striving with her usual wicked sophistry to color crime by a pre- 
tence of justice and necessity. " She asked him," says D' Aubign6, 
" whether it were not best, at once, to tear corrupted members from 
the bosom of the Church — the blessed spouse of our Lord — and 
repeated, after a celebrated Italian divine, that abominable senti- 
ment, so often and so easily perverted — Che pietd lor ter cmdeltdy 
crudeUd lor ser pietd," She again represented the critical situation 
of his affairs, and how bitterly he would repent it if he. suffered the 
present opportunity to escape him : thus striving to stifle that cry 
of outraged conscience which, in spite of all her efforts, would make 
itself heard in the bosom of her wretched son. At last she suc- 
ceeded in dragging the last fatal order from his lips. 

The moment it was obtained, she was impatient to begin. 

It yet wanted an hour and a half of day-break, when the ap- 
pointed signal was to be given upon the tocsin of the Hall of Jus- 
tice. But the interval appeared too long for her fears 5 and, as the 
distance to the Palais de Justice was considerable, she commanded 
the tocsin of St. Germain de FAurerrois, which is close upon the 
Louvre, to be sounded in its place, and the dreadful alarum to be 
given without loss of time-. 

This order being issued, a pause of perfect silence ensued — And 
then those three guilty creatures — the Queen and her two miserable 
■ sons — crept to a small closet over the gate of the Louvre, and open- 
ing a window, looked uneasily out into the night. 

But all was silent as the grave. 

Suddenly a pistol shot was heard. 

" I know not from whence," * says the Duke d' Anjou (for it is 

1 M^m. de Marguerite de Yalois. ' Discours 4 une, &o. 
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his aooount which I am following), " nor if it wounded any one 5 
but this I know, the report struck us all three in such a manner 
that it seenSed to take away both sense and judgment. Seized at 
once with terror and apprehension at the idea of those great dis- 
orders about to be committed, we sent down a gentleman in much 
haste, to tell the Duke de Guise to proceed no further against the 
Admiral — which would have prevented all that followed." * 

But the order came too late. Guise was alredy gone. 

— It was still dark, for the morning had not yet dawned when, 
through the awful stillness of that fearful night, the tocsin of St. 
Germains was heard sounding. 

Through streets lighted by the flambeaux which now appeared in 
every window and through crowds of people gathering on every 
side, the Dukes de Guise and Nevers, with the Chevalier d'Angou- 
l^me and their suite, made their way to the hdtel of the Admiral, 
with whose murder the general slaughter was to begin. 

Coligny, reposing in peace upon the good faith of his master, was 
quietly resting in his bed ; and having dismissed Guerchi and Te- 
ligny, who lingered long after the rest of the Hugonot gentlemen 
had retired, was attended only by Cornaton and Labonne, two of 
his gentlemen; Yolet, his squire; Merlin, his religious minister; 
his German interpreter, and Ambrose Par6, who was still in the 
house. His ordinary domestic servants were, however, in waiting 
in the antichamber. Outside the street-door of his hotel, Cosseins, 
with fifty arquebusiers, was posted, and within were five Swiss 
guards belonging to the King of Navarre. 

As soon as the Duke de Guise, followed by his company, appeared, 
Gosseins knocked at the outer door which opened into the hall where 
the Swiss were placed, and saying, one was come from the King 
who wanted to speak to the Admiral, demanded admittance. Some 
persons who were in waiting, upon this went up to Labonne who 
kept the keys, and who came down into the court, and hearing the 
voice of Gosseins, undicj the lock immediately. But at the moment 
that the door opened the unfortunate gentleman fell, covered with 
blood, poignarded by Gosseins, as he rushed in followed by his arque- 
busiers. The Swiss guards prepared to defend themselves, but 
when they saw the tumult, headed by the very men who had stood 
guard before the door, they lost courage, and retreating behind an- 
other which led to the stairs, shut and bolted it — but the arquebu- 
siers fired through it, and one of the Swiss guards fell. 

The noise below awakened Gornaton, who springing up, ran down 
to inquire the cause of this disturbance. He found the hall filled 
with soldiers, with Gosseins crying out to open the inner door de 

1 DiscouTB 4 nne Personne d'honneur, p. Henri III. — M^m. de YiUeroy. 
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par le Rot, Seeing no means to escape, he resolved at least to de- 
fend the house as long as he could, and began barricading the door 
with boxes, benches, and anything that came to hand. 

This done, he ran up to the Admiral. He found him already 
risen, and in his dressing gown, standing leaning against the wall 
of his room, and engaged in prayer. Still unsuspicious of the real 
truth, and imagining the populace, headed by the Guises, were en- 
deavoring to force the house — he relied upon Cosseins for protection. 
Merlin, who lay in the same chamber^ had risen with him on the 
first alarm. 

Cornaton entering in the greatest terror, Coligny asked what all 
this noise was about ? " My Lord," said Cornaton, " it is God who 
calls you — The hall is carried — we have no means of resistance." 
The eyes of Coligny were suddenly opened, and he began to under- 
stand the treachery of the King, but the terrible conviction could 
not shake his composure — he preserved his usual firmness, and said 
calmly, " I have long been prepared to die. But for you — all of 
you — save yourselves, if it be possible — You can be of no assistance 
to me — I recommend my soul to the mercy of God." Upon thi^i, 
those who were in the room, all except one faithful servant, Nicho- 
las Muss, his truchemariy or German interpreter^ ran up to the gar- 
rets, and finding a window in the roof, endeavored to escape over 
the tops of the neighboring houses ; but they were fired at from 
below, and the most part killed, Merlin and Cornaton^ with two 
others only, surviving. 

In the meantime Cosseins having broken the inner door, sent in 
some Swiss of the Duke d'Anjou's guard, (known by their uniform, 
black, white, and green) — these passed the Swiss upon the stairs 
without molesting them, but Cosseins rushing in after, armed in his 
cuirass, and with his naked sword in his hand, followed by his 
arquebusicrs, massacred them all, and then hurrying up stairs, 
forced open the door of the Admiral's room. Besme, a page of the 
Duke de Guise — a man of Picardy named Attin Sarlaboux — and 
a few others rushed in. They found Coligny seated in an arm- 
chair, regarding them with the composed and resolute air of oue 
who had nothing to fear. Besme rushed forward with his sword 
raised in his hand, crying out, " Are you the Admiral ?" " I am," 
replied Coligny, looking calmly at the sword. " Young man, you 
ought to respect iny grey hairs and my infirmities — ^Yet you cannot 
shorten my life." For answer, Besme drove his sword to the hilt 
in the Admiral's. bosom, then he struck him over the head and 
across the face — the other assassins fell upon him, and, covered 
with wounds, he soon lay mangled and dead at their feet. D'Au- 
bign^ adds, that at the first blow, Coligny cried out, "If it had but 
been at the hands of a man of honor, and not from this varlet — au 

VOL. II. — 21. 
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fnotns St Je mourroU de la main dHun cavalier ei fum point de ee 
gaujat.*' 

The above ciroumstanoes were related afterwards by Attin Sarla- 
hoxoLf who has been mentioDed as one of the murderers ; but who 
was so struck with the intrepidity displayed by this great captain, 
that he could never afterwards speak of the scene but in terms of 
admiration, Baying, ^< he had never seen man meet death with such 
constancy and firmness/^ 

The Duke de Guise, and the rest who had penetrated into the 
Court, stood under the window of the Admiral's chamber, Guise 
impatiently crying out, " Besme, have you done ?" " It is over,'* 
answered he from above ; the Chev. d' Angoul^me called out, " Here 
is Guise will not believe it unless he sees it with his own eyes. 
Throw him out of the window." Then Besme and Sarlaboux, with 
some difficulty, lifted up the gashed and bleeding body, and flung it 
down. The face being so covered with blood that it could not be 
recognized. The Duke de Guise stooped down, and wiping it with 
his handkerchief, this man, whom, Hume has not hesitated to call 
as magnanimous as his father, cried out, " < I know him ;' and giving 
a kick to the poor dead hod^ of him whom living every man in 
France had f eared j ' Lie there,' said he ; ' lie there, poisonous ser- 
pent, thou shalt shed your venom no more.' '' ^ 

The head was afterwards severed from the body, and carried to 
the Queen, with a large sack full of papers found in pillaging the 
house. The poor miserable trunk was exposed to all the insults 
which the terrific violence of an infuriated and fanatical mob can 
lavish upon the objects of its detestation. Mutilated, half-burned, 
dragged through the dirt and mire, kicked, beaten and trampled on 
by the very children in the street : it was lastly hung by the heels 
upon a common gibbet at Montfaucon. Such was the fate of that 
honest patriot and true Christian — Gaspard Coligny. 

The murder completed, the Duke de Guise sallied from the gate, 
followed by all the rest, crying out, "Courage soldiers I We nave 
begun well ! Now for the others ! Courojge^ soldats^ nous avons 
heureusement commences — aUona aux autres I Car le Roy le com' 
mande I*' in a loud voice. " Depar le roi ! Le roi le commande ! 
Cett la volonti du Roi I Cest son exprhs commandement.'' 

At that moment the tocsin of the Palace of Justice began to 
sound, and then a loud and terrible crv arose, "Down with the 
Hugonots ! Down with the Hugonots i and the massacre in all 
its horrors began. 

Dreadful was the scene which ensued. The air resounded with 
the most hideous noises : the loud huzzas of the assailants as they 

> M^m. de I'Etat de France sous Charles IX., Ob. Tavannes 27. 
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rushed to the slaughter — the cries and screams of the murdered ; 
the crashing of breaking doors and windows ; the streets streaming 
with blood — men, women, and children flying in all directions, pur- 
sued by the soldiers and by the populace, who were encouraged to 
every species of cruelty by their dreadful chiefs, Guise, Nevers, 
Montpensier and Tavannes — who hurrying up and down the streets 
cried out " Kill I kill ! Blood-letting is good in August ! By com- 
mand of the King ! De par le Roi ! De par le Roi ! Kill I 
kill ! Oh, flugonot I Oh, Hugonot I'' 

The massacre within the Louvre had already commenced. Some 
scuffling had early taken place between the guards posted in the 
Courts and neighboring streets, and the Protestant gentlemen re- 
turning to their quarters, and the general slaughter of all within 
the palace speedily followed. 

" I had slept but an hour," continues Margaret, " when I was 
startled awake by the cries of one striking with hands and knees 
against the door, and calling loudly ^ Navarre ! Navarre !' my nurse 
ran to it, and opened, when a gentleman called M. Tejan rushed in 
— shaving a sword wound in his elbow, and one from a halberd in his 
arm, and pursued by four archers; he threw himself upon the bed 
— from which I sprang, and he after me, catching me in his bloody 
arms, both of us screaming with terror. At last, by God's help, 
M. de Nangay came in, who finding me in that situation covM not 
help laughing. He scolded the archers for their indiscretion, and 
having ordered them out of the room, he granted me the life of the 
poor man, whom I hid in my cabinet till he was cured. While I 
was changing my night-dress, which was covered with blood, M. de 
Nan9ay told me what was going on, assuring me that the King, my 
husband was in the King's own apartments, and that he was safe ; 
and throwing a cloak over me, he led me to the chamber of my 
sister, De Lorraine, where I arrived more dead than alive. As I 
entered the anti-chamber, the doors of which were all open, a 
gentleman named Bourse — flying from the archers who were pur- 
suing him — ^received a blow from a halberd, and fell dead at my. 
feet. I swooned in the arms of M. de Nan9ay, who thought the 
same blow had struck both at once, and was carried into my sister's 
room ; soon afterwards two gentlemen, M. de Miossons, and d'Ar- 
magnac, valet to my husband the King, came to entreat me to save 
their lives ; I went and threw myself at the feet of the King and 
Queen, and at last my petition was granted."* 

The above gentlemen were almost the only ones who escaped of the 
numbers that night within the palace Flying from room to room, 
the murderers butchered the Oalyinist nobility, gentry, and servants^ 

' Mdm. Marguerite de Valois. 
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without mercy or distinction ; dragging them from their beds, and 
flinging their bodies out of the windows. Others, attempting to 
escape, were pushed into the courts between files of the guards, 
who struck them down with their halberds as they passed. The 
staircases and galleries were slippery with blood, and defiled with 
the mangled bodies ; and vast heaps of the dead were accumulated 
under the King's windows, who from time to time came to look out 
upon this horrid spectacle. As a proof of the barbarous insensi- 
bility of those dissolute yet beautiful and accomplished women 
who formed the chief attraction of Catherine's court, it must be 
. related that numbers of them might be seen examining the dead 
bodies of their acquaintances, and amusing themselves with ridicu- 
lous remarks upon the miserable remains. 

The King of Navarre and the Prince de Cond^ had been seized 
at the first beginning of the massacre by some archers of the guard, 
and having surrendered their swords, were commanded to come be- 
fore the King. As they passed along they saw on every side the 
direful spectacle of their friends and servants falling helpless from 
surprise or terror under the swords and halberds of the guards. 
Charles received them with eyes sparkling, and a countenance in- 
flamed with fury, swearing and blaspheming, and commanding 
them to abandon their fine religion — that every thing they saw was 
done by his command, there being no other means to put an end to 
their interminable wars and seditions, — that they more especially 
had given him reason enough to detest them eternally by putting 
themselves at the head of his enemies — but that, upon account of 
the nearness of blood and alliance he was willing to spare them on 
condition of their instantly changing their religion — being resolved 
to suffer none but Catholics within his dominions. Therefore it 
was for them to consider whether they would please him in this, or 
be content to be treated like their friends and companions.^ 

Henry, either astounded, or deeming it vain to argue with a mad- 
man, replied, "Provided their consciences were left in peace, he 
was ready to obey the King in the rest." Cond^, with less discretion 
and greater determination, took up the King's words, and remon- 
strated upon the treachery committed — refusing to render an ac- 
count of his religion to any one save to God; and declaring himself 
ready to die rather than abandon the cause of truth. At this answer 
the King's fury passed all bounds ; he shouted that he was a mad- 
man, a traitor, a rebel, and the son of a rebel — and that if he did 
not change his note in three days he would strangle him. 

The rage of slaughter — the noise, the tumult, the confusion con- 
tinued increasing in the streets. The armed bourgeois might be 

1 D'Aubign^, Histoire Uniyerselle. 
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seen issuing from iBverj quarter^ and throwing themselves upon the 
Protestants of every age, sex and condition : old men, children, 
pregnant women, all were indiscriminately butchered. '' Imagine/^ 
says the author of the Hist. Cinq, Roisy " a vast city in which 
60,000 men armed with pistols, stakes, cutlasses, poignards, knives, 
and other bloody weapons, are running about on all sides, blas- 
pheming and abusing the sacred majesty of God, rushing along the 
streets, breaking into the houses, and cruelly murdering all they 
meet. The pavements were covered with bodies — the doors, gates, 
and entrances of palaces and private houses steeped in blood} a 
horrible tempest of yells and murderous cries filled the air, mingled 
with the reports of pistols and arquebuss, and the piteous shrieks 
of the slaughtered ; the dead were falling from the windows upon 
the causeways, or dragged through the mire with strange whistlings 
and bowlings ) doors and windows were crashing with hatchets or 
stones, houses were sacked and pillaged, carts passing filled some- 
times with the spoil, sometimes with heaps of mutilated corpses, 
which were afterwards thrown into the Seine, the river being crim- 
son with the blood which was running in torrents through the town 
— more especially through the court of the Louvre, the King's own 
palace, and its neighborhood." " La Seine toute rouge de sang qui 
ruissdoitpar la ville, nomnUment en la cour du Louvre, maison du 
Roij et auprhs,'' 

"All those who have written of this day," says D*Aubign6, 
" more especially le grand senateur de Thou are not ashamed to 
say of their own city, that the captains and dixainers excited the 
bourgeois to slay their feUow-citizens — affording everywhere the 
most dismal and horrible spectacle } so that such was the noise, 
the blasphemous shouts of those running forward to pillage and 
slaughter, that one could not hear the other speak in the streets. 
The air rung with the screams of the dying, the cries of those 
stripped in the very article of death ; dead bodies rained from the 
windows, till the gateways and portes cocktres were choked with 
corpses ; as were the streets with those who had been dragged along 
the bloody pavement where the gore was running in streams to the 
river. The number of the dead it was impossible to ascertain — of 
men, women, children, and infants at the mother's breast."^ 

But the Duke de Guise was neither to be wearied of slaughter, 
nor satiated with blood — still, followed by. his companions, he pur- 

* As if to exasperate the universal madness, about noon on Sunday there 
"was a general cry of a "miracle." A thorn tree in the Cimeti^re des In- 
nocens suddenly burst into flower. This prodigy was looked upon as a 
sign from heaven; there was a cry that the Church was reviving her 
flowers ; every one crowded to the place; and the murderers derived fresh 
encouragement firom the spectacle. 

21* 
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sued his way through the streets — the fierce demon of the storm. 
" I heard him," says De Mergey, " calling, as he passed by * Who 
lodges there ?' ' The train of the Princess de Oond^,' answers 
one ; ' We have no business there,' and passed forwards." He was 
making his way impatiently to the fauxbourg St. Germain, where 
Montgommeri, the VidS,me de Chartres, Pardaillan, and many of 
the Calvinist gentlemen lodged. It lies, as is well known to all 
acquainted with Paris, upon the opposite bank of the river from 
the Louvre. All was quiet in that quarter till five o'clock in the 
morning, when the ringing of the tocsin, and the screams which 
might be heard across the river roused the Calvinist gentlemen, and 
suspecting mischief they resolved to cross the river and join their 
friends. As they were calling for boats, and preparing to embark, 
they saw several boats filled with the French and Swiss guards 
approaching, who began to fire upon them ; while the King himself, 
from a window of the Louvre, might be seen apparently directing 
their movements. " Cela" says D'Aubign^, " leur apprit leur 
chemiUf'^ and mounting their horses, they rode off at full speed. 
The escape of these gentlemen was like that of Fleance after the 
murder of Banquo — the snake was scotched not killed ; and Charles, 
like Macbeth, had steeped his conscience in a useless crime. It is 
said by Brantdme, that the King himself fired repeatedly at this 
party from the place where he stood; but the fact is not mentioned 
by D'Aubign^ in his minute detail of these events, and seems to 
want confirmation.* 

The Duke de Guise pursued the fugitives as far as Montfort, but 
in vain. They were followed still further by some of his people, 
but escaped to a man, and found refuge in La Bochelle, or in foreign 
countries. 

My limits will not allow the detail but of a very few individual 
murders or hairbreadth escapes, the notes upon Sully's Memoirs, 
which are in every one's hands, are full of them. Mad. Duplessis 
Momay has, in her Memoirs, furnished us with a very curious 
account of her own. Those of De Mergey contain a pathetic rela- 
tion of the death of La Eochefoucault, and of the distress and deso- 
lation of his sons. This amiable and agreeable ancestor of a house, 
in which such qualities seem to have been hereditary, was killed 
opening his chamber door, imagining it to be the King coming to 
attack him in a frolic. A child, the younger La Force, hidden 
under the slaughtered bodies of his father and brother, escaped. 
Sully himself, even then introduced and attached to the master he 
afterwards served so faithfully, being seven years younger than the 
King of Navarre, was finishing his education in Paris; he contrived 

* Capefigue asserts, that the window or balcony which is shown as that 
from which Charles fired, did not exist at the time. 
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to pass safely through the streets to a place of refuge^ by means of 
a mass-book which he accidentally found; and which gave credit to 
his scholar's gown. 

Biron, who was upon the list of the proscribed, saved himself by 
shutting the gates of the arsenal^ and pointing its cannon against 
the populace. The arsenal served as a refuge for many fugitives. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary story of all is that of MerliU; 
the minister before-mentioned as being in constant attendance upon 
Coligny. He, flying with the rest over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses, fell into a loft which was filled with hay ; here he lay con- 
cealed many days, but must have perished for want of food, had it 
not been for the singular circumstance of a hen which laid every 
day her egg ^' dans sa main" as D' Aubign6 assures us. 

Among the individuals slain few were more regretted than 
Teligny, who was shot from below as he traversed the roofs with 
Merlin. Yet such was the love universally borne to this amiable 
gentleman, that it was some moments before any one could find 
heart to fire at him. His death may be considered fortunate, in 
that he did not witness the horrors into which his fatal confidence 
had precipitated his friends. 

Brion, governor of the infant Prince de Conti, was slain in the 
street ; his white hair^ and the efforts of the child, who in vain 
spread out his little hands to stop the murderers, being alike inef- 
fectual to save him. 

Of the Calvinist gentlemen who fell upon this dreadful occasion^ 
we may enumerate Guerchi, "Rouvay, Du Resnel, La Chataygne- 
raye, Clermont de Pilles, Pluviaunt, Lavardin, La Force, Francourt. 
500 gentlemen, and, according to Davila, 10,000 of the inferior 
orders, fell victims within the walls of Paris, which, it must be 
recollected, was then a city of not one-third its present extent. It 
is remarkable, that among the numbers who perished, one only 
stood upon his defence, this was Guerchi — ouc house only was 
defended in the whole city, it was that of Taverni, who, with his 
clerk, barricaded his door, and made a resolute though ineffectual 
resistance. 

One instance of generosity is recorded in singular conformity to 
those ways of thinking which chivalry had introduced^ but which 
now were rapidly upon the decline. 

Eesnier had a quarrel with Yesins, one of the rudest and fiercest 
of men — Resnier hearing the door of his chamber breaking open, 
and being on his knees with his valet de chambre commending 
himself to God, see* Vesins enter rogiie comme du/euy with an im- 
mense sword in his hand. He received him with the words, ^^ iu en 
auras trap ban marchi," and turned his back upon him. Yesins 
calls to the servant to bring the boots^ cloak, and sword of his mas* 
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ter ; leads Besnier into the street, moants him upon an excellent 
horse, follows him through the Porte St. Michel, and for the distance 
of a hundred leagues, attends him without uttering a word. Arrived 
at Besnier' s own door, he invites him to di:rmount in these terms, — 
" Think not that this courtesy of mine arises from a desire of your 
friendship ; tww, mats pour avoir voire vie pltu dtgnement," The 
answer was, "Utte est d voits et ne sepuii plus employer qu* d wms 
servir de second contre leplus mechant garpon du mxmde. Give me 
the opportunity, and I will return the obligation I have received.'^ 
The enemies exchanged tokens of friendship and regard, Besnier 
entering his house, oil il trouvafemme etJUles si abatius depleur^^ 
qu'elhs h prirent pour une fantdme.^ 

During the first horrors, we hear of no one among the circle 
assembled at the Louvre, who showed the slightest symptom of pity 
or regret, with the exception of the Duke d'Alencon, younger bro- 
ther of the King, a man little remarkable for generous qualities, 
but who, on this occasion, was an exception amid the general hard- 
heartedness. '^ He shed many tears over the fate of these brave 
captains and soldiers ; but the King and Queen reproached him 
cruelly, and he was obliged to stifle his grief, and take refuge in his 
apartment.'^ Goligny had been the object of his warmest admira- 
tion, and was now the subject of his bitterest regret. Among the 
papers brought from the Bue B6thisy, was one drawn up by the 
Admiral, representing to the King the disadvantage of granting 
those large appanages to the younger members of the royal family, 
which it had been customary to bestow to the dismemberment of 
the crown. " See," said Catherine, triumphantly, to her younger 
son, " what a fine and zealous friend you had in the Admiral." ^' I 
know not, madam," replied the Duke, ^< how far he might be my 
friend ; but I well understand what excellent advice he was giving 
my brother." 

The Queen-Consort, the gentle Elizabeth of Austria, reared in a 
house where the atrocious principles of intolerance were openly 
disavowed, must also be excepted from the general wickedness. She 
is represented as in the most excessive grief and anguish, coming 
to Charles, " avec un visage tout diffbrme depleurs gv!eUe avoitjM 
jour et nuit** to entreat his mercy for the Prince de Cond6.* 

When the first excitement was over, and the broad light of an 
August day displayed in their full extent, the terrors of the carnage 
which had been committed — ^it would appear that the principal 
leaders in this massacre began to feel something like remorse and 
horror. " The first blow struck," says Tavannes, " rage began to 
cool — the present peril passed — the act looked greater — more for- 

> D'Aubign^, Histoire Umverselle. * Ibid. 
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midable to the mind — ^when satiated^ the blood that'had been shed 
wounded the conscience."* 

. Even the Duke de Guise himself, it would seem^ was now anx- 
ious to stop the slaughter, but in vain — he, however, sucoeeded in 
saving a few individuals. 

The conduct of the King is filled with contradictions and uncer- 
tainty. 

As the morning advanced the popular fury only increased, and 
the tumult, disorder, pillaging, and bloodshed, which was going on 
upon all sides, seem to have alarmed the government itself. About 
noon of the 24th we find an order issued, which is extracted by M. 
Capefigue, from the registers of the Hotei de Ville. " The day of 
the St. Bartholomew, about noon, upon the remonstrances made to 
the King by the Pr^vdst des Marchands and ^hevins, that many, as 
well of the suite of his Majesty as of the Princesses and noblemen 
of the Court, archers of the garde du corps and soldiers of the 
guards, &c., with all sorts of people (taute sarte de gens etpeuple) 
mingled with them, and, under shadow of their authority, pillaged 
and sacked numerous houses, and murdered many people in the 
street : the King commanded them to mount on horseback, with 
all the forces of the town, to put a stop to these things, and keep 
an eye upon them day and night." But the order was ineffectual. 

It was towards the evening of the second day, according to Me- 
zeray, that the King was first touched with remorse and dismay, 
^^ hearing every one relating the murders committed by themselves 
or others, on men, women, and children — his imagination was seized 
with loathing and disgust." The relation of the cruelties that had 
been perpetrated, sickened him with horror, but he was condemned 
to listen to the frightful detail. Among others a butcher presented 
himself before him, boasting that he had killed one hundred and 
fifty people in one night ; and a gold-beater, baring his crimsoned 
arm, swore it had been bathed in the blood of four hundred men 
whom he had massacred for his own share. 

The mind and spirit of the King were at last, it was evident, 
giving way, — taking Ambrose Par6 aside, whom he loved infinitely, 
<^ Ambrose," said he, '' I don't know what ails me, but for these 
last two or three days, I find both mind and body in great disorder 
— my whole frame seems in a fever — I see nothing around me but 
hideous faces covered with blood — ^I wish the weak and innocent 
had been spared."* 

Par^ seized the moment of relenting to urge an immediate ces- 
sation of the massacre, and the King, in consequence, issued orders 

> M^m. de Tayannes. ' M^in. de Mezeray. 
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by sound of trnrnpet, forbidding any further violence to be com^ 
mitted, upon pain of death. 

This order we find upon the Registers, as copied by M. Capefigue, 
le 25, 26 — ^^ That the quarteniers alone, to obviate all tumult and 
murder, should go to all the houses to make without omission, on 
pain of death, a note of the names and surnames of men, women, 
and children, enjoining masters and mistresses to take good care of 
all their religionaries, so that no injury be done them on pain of 
death/' 

But it was all useless. The demon of popular insurrection is 
easily summoned in aid of political measures ; but the power which 
has conjured is ineffectual to lay it. That hideous population which 
esdsts in the narrow streets and obscure quarters of Paris, and with 
file characteristic and still existing features of which some late 
French writers have made us but too well acquainted — that popu- 
lation grovelling in obscure vice and misery, till some fearful revo- 
lution summons it into action ; and which has taken such a tremen- 
dous part in every one of those convulsions with which that city 
has been visited— was now thoroughly aroused, and had taken the 
matter into their own hands. In spite of every effort which was, 
at last, in sincerity made by the bourgeome, soldiers, and superior 
classes, to restrain them, they raged through the streets, and con- 
tinued their barbarous slaughters. 

Seven long days was Paris one scene of pillage, outrage, and 
cruelty, which would have disgraced a horde of the wildest savages. 
Brutality was bred of brutality, cruelty grew from cruelty. Four 
monsters— Tanchou, Pezon, Croiset, and Perier — stood for three 
days in turns at a gate near the river, and taking all that could be 
found, poignarded them, and flung them into the water with every 
sort of outrage. Men might be seen stabbing little infants, while 
the innocents smiled in their faces, and played with their beards. 
Even children might be seen slaughtering children younger than 
themselves. Piere Eamus, <' exceUent docteur^*^ is torn out of his 
study, thrown out of the window, and his body all broken and 
mangled, is dragged along in the mire by the younger scholars in- 
cited to it par son envieux, named Charpentier. Lambin, lecteuT' 
Toyal^ and a bigoted Catholic, dies of horror at the sight. 

The Counsellor Rouillard, betrayed by his servant, was poignarded 
by Croiset, as one among the 400 men whom he murdered with his 
own hand. This Croiset afterwards, D'Aubign6 tells us, took the 
dress of a hermit, and robbed and murdered, dragging passengers 
to his hermitage. Ne pouvant se saotUler de sang^ depuis le course 
de cejour,jti8qu'd celui de son gihet. 

An uncle killed with his own hands his two little nieces, who 
had hidden themselves under the bed. 
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Two other young girls showed ezta*aordmary constancy and con- 
rage — they were the daughters of the Calvinist minister, Serpen^ 
Their aunt and uncle " tormented them cruelly with whips and red 
hot irons for three weeks, but not being able by torments to make 
them renounce their religion, they turned them, at midnight, out of 
doors. Of the eldest nothing more was heard. The youngest, aged 
nine yearsy was found in a swoon lying in the. street, and was car- 
ried to the hospital, where she was seized with illness, but her nurses 
having discovered by her prayers that she was one of the KeligioaS| 
they endeavored by hunger and other torments, as they said, to 
overcome her obstinacy, of which treatment she died." * 

In such a scene of disorder, it will be supposed that the Catholics 
themselves did not escape ; the victims to personal revenge and pri- 
vate avarice were numerous. Many of the party, some of consider- 
able consequence, were thus made away with. 

"The sack augments," says Tavannes; "M. d'Anjou's people 
plunder the pearls of some foreigners. Paris has the air of a town 
taken by storm, to the regret of those who had thus counselled, and 
who had intended only the death of the chiefs and the factious; bat 
all the Hugonots were killed indifferently by the people; neither 
the King nor the counsellors being able to restrain the torrent they 
had let loose." « 

The Duke de Guise, it is said, saved nearly one hundred people. 
The lives of Grammont and Duras were granted to the entreaties of 
Henry of Navarre, and Tavannes boasts of rescuing some. 

During the scenes of mutual recrimination and reproach which 
followed the massacre, Catherine alone seems to have preserved her 
spirits and gaiety. " Well; as for me^" she said; " I have only six 
upon my conscience." * 

> B'Aubign^, Histoire TJnivePselle. * M^m» de Tavannes. 

* In the account from the Revielle Matin des Francois, printed at Edinburgh, 
1574, I find two things mentioned which I am unwilling to omit. The first 
merely gives completeness to the picture by noticing the state of the 
weather. " During these two days Sunday and Monday it was beautiful, 
clear and calm at Paris" — the other has reference to the prodigy of the 
flowering thorn. It is there said, *<0n Monday (I have said Sunday) a 
hawthorn bush, quite out of season, was seen in blossom in the churchyard 
of St. Innocent. No sooner was this reported than the people ran to see it 
from all parts, and the church-bells rang a merry peal. To prevent too 
much crowding, and the discovery of the pretended miracle which — as has 
since been known — was the trick of a good old friar, a guard had to be 
placed round the bush.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MASSACRE IN THE PROVINCES. — CONDUCT OP CHARLES. 

COLIGNY'S wife and children. SENTIMENTS OP FOREIGN 

COURTS. — ^EXECUTION OP BRIQUEMAUD AND CAVAGNES. 

The storm wbich desolated Paris swept the provinces with equal 
violence. Davila says, that, on the 23d, messengers were sent to 
the governors of all the principal towns, bearing orders to carry on a 
similar execution in their respective governments.^ Meaux was the 
first to begin. There twenty-five women, the men having escaped, 
were murdered and thrown upon a heap ; and 200 people, having 
been first thrown into prison, were taken out one by one and mas- 
sacred in cold blood.* 

Orleans had been at first re-assured by those letters of the King, 
which promised to avenge the attempt made upon the Admiral ; but 
the massacre soon began there. It commenced in the house of a 
counsellor named La Bouilli, who, asking his friend, La Cour, to 
supper, to tell him the news from Paris, poignarded him as he sat 
at table. Here they boasted that 1,800 men, and 150 women and 
children, were slain. 

At Troyes, the gates being shut, Simphalle, the governor, threw 
those suspected into prison. Five days afterwards, receiving an 
order to suspend the massacre, he first murdered all his prisonerS| 
and then published the order. 

At Bourges, Rouen, Nevers, Toulouse, Bourdeaux, the slaughter 
was immense. " For two months," says Mezeray, " this horrible 

' M. Capefigue denies that the massacres in the Provinces were by order 
of the King, and attributes them merely to the popular eifervescence. He 
says, " Leg HuguenoU^ opinion craintive et vaincue — ont aupposS que dea cir- 
eulairea, dea avis du conseil secret mirent lea armea aux mains des multitttdts 
pour les massacrer aux provinces." He seems to forget the positive assertions 
of Davila upon this subject, who was not likely to have been misinformed. 
Of the noble reply of the Vicomte d*Orth^s, he says — ** Je ledis id haut, lapiice 
ciUpar Voltaire a SU supposSe — on pent s^en appercevoir au style de cette pieces 
assez semblable aux protocoles philoaphiquea du aiMe de Louis XF." If it be the 
letter of the Viscjunt d'Orth^s which .he means, it is given in D*Aubign^, 
torn. ii. liv. i. chap. 5. There is something I cannot avoid saying, indeed, 
very shocking in the manner M. Capefigue writes of the Saint Bartholo- 
mew. The excellent Sismondi well says — ** Vauteurfait trop abstraction de 
touts sentiment moral dans VhistorieJ** 
* D*Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 
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tempest deyastated France, being more or less bloody according to 
the tempers of those in authority. It was less violent in Burgundy 
and Brittany, the number of Hugonots in those provinces being 
few/' Melancholy is it to reflect, that, among the vast numbers to 
whom these sanguinary orders were addressed, four persons only 
can be recorded as having refused to carry them into execution. 
These were the Coun;b de Tendes, Matignon, Gordes, and the Vis- 
count d'Orthds ; the answer of this last, though well known, can 
never be too often repeated. 

« Sire, 

'^ I have communicated the commands of your Majesty to the 
faithful inhabitants and valiant men of war of this garrison. I have 
found abundance of good citizens and good soldiers, but not one 
executioner; therefore, both they and I most humbly entreat your 
Majesty to employ our arms and our lives in things possible, how- 
ever difficult; being, while we live. Sire, &c., &c." * 

What passed at Lyons is almost too horrible for relation,' were it 
not the severe duty of those who attempt to relate the story of the 
past, to record, with the same fidelity, these instances — these warn- 
ings—of the guilt into which it is possible for nran to be betrayed, 
as that with which they hold up their virtues to admiration. Man 
must learn to fear himself and his fellows of the human race, when 
their passions are unrestrained, and their fanaticism, whether politi- 
cal or religious, thoroughly excited. They began by shutting up 
the Hugonots in the prisons; but when the moment for their 
slaughter arrived, the common executioner and his servants refused 
to perform their office, saying, they were only hired to execute ju- 
dicial sentences, and the soldiers of the garrison being applied to, 
did the same. " Upon which," says D' Aubign6,» " the aflPair was 
put into the hands of 300 archers of the town, who massacred their 
own neighbors and relations, when soldiers and strangers had re- 
fused. They began by the prison of the Cordeliers ; then went to 
that of the C^lestins, where the slaughter was marvellous; from 
thence to thev, Archev^ch^, where Mandelot, the governor, had shut 
up about 300 of the principal persons of the town. There, having 
announced their purpose, and having robbed them first of their 
purses, they cut them all to pieces, the children as they hung round 
their fathers' necks, and brothers and sisters embracing, and exhort- 
ing one another to suffer death patiently — they, full of sin, for 
Christ's sake, who suffered without sin for them. In the evening, 
after having been drinking, the murderers came back to the Rouane, 
the public prison, and seizing the multitude that were therein, 

> D'Aubign^, Histoire UniverscUe, liv. i. chap. iv. * Ibid. 

3 M^m. de I'Etat de France sous Charles IX. ; La PopUni^re Hist 
VOL. II. — 22. 
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dragged them to the riTer and flung them in; the. most part being 
first half strangled."* 

The night concluded with a universal massacre — including women 
and chil(&en, as in the other towns, says D' Aubign^ ; in the place 
St. Jean a heap of bodies was collected so vast and horrible as to 
exceed description. The Rhone was covered with dead bodies; but 
the Catholic inhabitants of Yienne, Valence, and le Pont St. Esprit, 
it is said, execrated these barbarous murders, while those of Aries 
found it impossible to drink the waters of the Khone, literally pur- 
pled with blood." But enough of these horrors.' 

When the Court began to reflect coolly upon what had been done, 
which does not appear to have been until the evening of the second 
day, it seemed necessary to every one that some excuses and rea- 
sons should be offered to Europe at large, for this enormous and 
unparalleled execution. It is a singular fact, that no preparation 
whatsoever of this nature had till then been thought of. The 
execution of the deed, Tavannes tells us, had at first completely 
occupied their attention; and when they came to refe3t upon this 
necessity they found themselves totally unprepared. They vacillated 
in their plans, and changed their pretexts many times accordiug to 
circumstances. 

The first letters of the King to the ambassadors asserted that the 
Admiral had been wounded by the Guises, his enemies. After- 
wards the style is changed, and the ambassadors are advertised by 
the King that it is the Guises who have occasioned the massacre, 
" a report which would have been maintained if the said Guises, 
more astute — ^knowing that their refusal would not now impede the 

' Mto. de FEtat de France sous Charles IX.; and La Poplinifere, Hist, de 
France. I have found the horrible story from La Poplinifere* after all, too 
sickening for insertion — it affords a dreadful proof of the barbarous insen.- 
sibility at which the popular feelings had arrived. 

* Almost every historian has a different calculation of the numbers who 
perished in this carnage. P^r^fixe makes it amount to 100,000, on what 
authority he does not state ;. yet as a courtly historian it will be im- 
agined he was not inclined to exaggerate a fact of which he speaks with the 
detestation it merits. Sulli says 70,000. These are the highest calcula- 
^^'^^ita'^™^^*^ the victims of this fatal day, must be included the venerable 
De rHopital. Retired to his country-seat, he had watched the progress of 
events with the deepest anxiety, and when the hopes excited by the change 
in the King's conduct were succeeded by this dreadful catastrophe, he aban- 
doned himself to despair. Hearing that the Queen-Mother had sent orders 
to arrest him, his attendants wished to be allowed to close the gates and 
remse entrance to the soldiers, who would in all probability prove assassins. 
" No, said De THopital, with despondency, " let them enter ; if the postern 
be not wide enough, ouvrez let grans battans." He was suffered however to 
remain where he was ; but from the moment of the massacre his health 
aecUned, and he died of grief early in the ensuing spring. 
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execution which had begun— had not openly declared and published 
that they were not the authors, but his Majesty — entreating him 
not to make them a mark for the vengeance of all the heretics in 
Christendom — for if his Majesty himself had reason to fear the 
Calvinists as enemies, how much more had they ?"* Thus Charles, 
forsaken by his companions in guilt, received upon his own head 
the full weight of obloquy and reproach that belonged to his fearful 
crime. 

In vain he endeavored to cast at least a share upon the Guises, 
and to exile from Court that sanguinary band. IVAubign^ tells us 
that the Queen-Mother and the Duke d'Anjou s^ameuth-erU pour 
empecher cda,* They represented it as vain to deny what in his 
name, and under his authority had been done, and particularly as 
he had expressly avowed it as his own act before the Princes of 
Bourbon : that it was now more than ever dangerous to alienate his 
best servants by his coldness, and lose their services in the hour of 
hi8 greatest need. — Such was the security so dearly purchased ! 

Catherine remarked, that if the affair did carry a certain hatred 
with it, kings perished not by hatred, but by contempt. 

It was, therefore, at last determined that Charles should boldly 
avow his share in the execution, and justify it by attributing rebel- 
lion and conspiracy to the Admiral. '^ Thus they so worked upon 
and persuaded the King that upon Tuesday, the 26th, he, attended 
by his whole family, the King of Navarre, and his principal nobi- 
lity — rafter having first heard mass, and thanked God publicly for 
the success which had attended his measures-— assembled both 
chambers of Parliament, and before them solemnly accused the 
Admiral of the most violent and treasonable designs ; accusations, 
the very enormity of which was sufficient to prove the falsehood. 
He had entertained, as it was asserted, the detestable idea of com- 
pleting the measure of his former crimes by the murder of the 
King, his brothers, the Queen, and in short by the extermination 
of the house of Yalois — not sparing the King of Navarre, whose 
cousin, the Prince de Cond6, it was his intention to elevate to the 
throne, until a fitting opportunity should arise for seizing upon it 
himself. " For these reasons," the King added, " he had been 
constrained to proceed to extreme remedies, and he now commanded 
that immediate information should be taken of the conspiracy, both 
as regarded the Admiral and his accomplices, according to the ac- 
customed forms." 

Perhaps throughout the whole of this afflicting relation, no cir- 
cumstance is so humiliating, or makes us so out of love with human 
nature as the conduct of the great law-officers upon this occasion. 

> La Poplinidre, Hist, de France. * D'Aublgn^, Histoire Universelle. 
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Cliristophle Do Thou, a loan eminent for learning, and respected 
for virtue, who in secret groaned and wept over this deed, " lament- 
ing his fate that had called him to exist in such a reign,"* was not 
ashamed, in his place in the Parliament, puhliclj to praise the King, 
and commend his prudence for what had been done, quoting, to his 
everlasting disgrace, in support of his opinion, the words of Louis 
XI., qui ne sgait pas dissimulerj ne spais pas regner, 

Pibrac, a distinguished advocate, was more humane. Having 
demanded whether it were his Majesty's pleasure that this act 
should be registered, in order to hand down the remembrance of it 
to all posterity, he asked, whether he would not now be pleased to 
cause the massacre to terminate. He was answered, that it was the 
King's command that the edict should be registered ; and that from 
that moment no one should presume to kill, torment or pillage a 
fellow citizen, under pain of death. The servility of Morvilliers 
was the most detestable, as leading to fresh criminality. He, who 
among his private friends had*showed his detestation of what had 
been done, now suggested that some form of process should be im- 
mediately commenced against these innocent victims of treachery , 
in order the more effectually to shelter the l-eputation of the King 
— which advice not only brought down the penalty of the Admiral's 
pretended crime upon the heads of his helpless and innocent child- 
ren, but was the means of adding the names of two guiltless nien^ 
murdered by a judicial sentence, to the long catalogue of crime. 

If the speeches of the lawyers disgust us by their meannesS; 
what shall be said to the sentence against the Admiral de Coligny, 
which was the result of the ensuing process — a sentence pronounced 
by De Thou upon a man whom he knew to be perfectly innocent — 
a sentence by which his name was blasted, his estates confiscated, 
his children beggared, and exposed in exile to all that complication 
of misery which the cruel injustice of posthumous punishment 
heaps upon unoffending families ! How few of the French lawyers 
of that period, great and able legists as they undoubtedly were, 
escaped the wide-spread contagion of the times, or can be held 
guiltless of that immeasurable sin — the wresting the sacred provi- 
sions of the law to serve the evil purposes of power I 

The sentence was pronounced upon the 27th or 29th of October; 
the Parliament ordained, " That the body of the Sieur de Coligny 
shall be, if possible, discovered ; but if not found its effigy shall be 
dragged upon a hurdle through the streets of Paris to the Place de 
Gr^ve j there to hang upon a gallows for the space of twenty-four 
hours. This done, to be gibbeted upon Montfaucon — ^his ensigns^ 
armS; and armories dragged through the streets^ broken and de- 

> B'Aubign^, Histoire UmverBelle. 
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strojod, in siga of perpetual infamy. Pictures and portraits of him 
shall )be defaced — all his feudal possessions held and moving from 
the crown restored to the domain^ and his other property confiscated 
to the King. His children declared ignoble^, vilainsy roturiers, in- 
(eatables — incapahle of holding estates. His castle of Ch§,tillon-sur- 
Loing demolished, the trees cut down, and in the area of the said 
castle a pillar of stone shall he erected, on which shall be attached 
a plate of copper bearing engraved this present sentence : and that 
in years to come on the 24th of August public prayers and general 
processions shall be made in this town of Paris, to thank God /or 
the punishment of this conspiracy," 

The mutilated remains of what had once been the great and good 
Coligny were no longer to be found, to be exposed to the execution 
of this infamous sentence. The care of the Mar^chal de Montmo- 
renci had secretly removed it in the night from the gibbet on Mont- 
faucon, and it was laid in his own burying-place at Chantilly^. The 
flesh having been carefully consun^^ed with lime, the bones were 
reverently preserved; and in the year 1582 were given to his 
daughter Louisa, then Princess of Orange. In 1008, when the tide 
of opinion had turned, and qualities such as his were no longer 
deemed criminal in France, they were carried to Chatillon, and 
there, under a marble tomb reposed amid the ashes of his family. 
In D'Aubign^'s time there was an epitaph, from the pen of Scaliger, 
engraved upon a plate of brass and attached to the marble, which 
commemorates his greatness, his virtues, his misfortunes, and the 
pious affection of his daughter. 

The reader may not be unwilling to quit the thread of the rela- 
tion for a moment, and follow the fortunes of the widow and the 
family of Coligny. An affecting picture of the desolation of the 
little groupe at Chatillon, and of the piety and tenderness of Ma- 
dame de Coligny, has been left by the eldest son, who, under the 
name of Ch§;tillon, we shall find serving the cause of Henry IV. 
with all the seal of his father, and with all the energy and anima- 
tion of D' Andeldt. It is to be found, I believe, in " Preuves de 
VHistoire de la Maison de Coligny*' 

The intelligence of the St. Bartholomew having reached Chatillon. 
^^ Madame I'Amiral being advertised of this unparalleled perfidy, 
was in extreme terror ; yet she, being virtuous, and fearing God, 
after having strenghtened herself in her excessive affliction, and 
resolved to submit to his will, called to her all of us little children. 
We, then having but little judgment to comprehend the loss we had 
sustained, nor see the hand of God heavy upon us — ^yet moved by 
the natural affection for such a father — one who feared God and 
loved us as the apple of his eye — came to her, drowned in tears, 
and uttering sighs and groans, which redoubled when we saw her 

' 22* 
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weeping and lamenting. We were thus, for some moments, weeping 
over each other before we had the heart to utter a word ; and as 
the remembrance of our father rose fresh before us, we burst into 
loud cries and floods of tears — a little restrained by the fear of in- 
creasing the grief of so good a mother. Then she, her heart filled 
as it was with sorrow for the loss of one so dear to her, began to 
address us thus — her speech often interrupted by her tears and 
sighs : ' Alas, my children, our loss is so great that it is impossible 
to conceive how hereafter we may feel it; since it has, pleased God 
to deprive us of him that I have during life — do still — and ever 
shall while I have memory, so greatly honor. But you little know 
all the misery that surrounds you. Alas ! if I have lost my hus- 
band, must I lose my children also !' " 

She then informed them of the necessity there was for the imme- 
diate departure of the elder ones, if they would escape the fate of 
their father; and consulting with Gresle, their tutor, intreated that 
he would devise means to save ihem ; ^^ and thus concluded, as she 
had begun, by embracing us with abundance of sighs and tears. 
You may imagine what agonies of grief we were in, but as we had 
but one refuge we sought there for consolation ; and Madame T Ami- 
ral, lifting up her eyes, filled with tears, and joining her hands; 
began to say, ^ Almighty God, I intreat Thee, since it is Thy plea- 
sure that I survive one I so perfectly loved, that Thou wilt grant 
me this one grace — that I may see these poor little children placed 
in safety ; and that Thou wilt preserve them to punish the treachery 
of those who thus have slain their father. Thou art a just judge-— 
Thou wilt not leave this action unrequited. As for me, may it 
please Thee, oh God I to give me patience to bear the affliction 
Thou hast been pleased to send.' '' 

The escape of Francis the eldest son of Coligny, of Laval the 
eldest son of D'Andelot, and of Louisa Madame de Teligny, was 
effected ; an^ when the order arrived from the King to arrest the 
children, none but the very young ones were to be found. These 
being put into a coach were carried to Paris; and those who 
attended them had the barbarity to bring them by the way of 
Montfaucon, where the headless trunk of the Admiral still hung 
suspended from the gibbet. It was remarked, that while the other 
children abandoned themselves to tears, and refused to cast their 
eyes upon this cruel spectacle, the younger son of D'Andelot re- 
garded it steadily, with a stern and fixed attention. 

Madame I'Amiral, having succeeded in securing the escape of the 
elder children, retired herself to Savoy, where she gave birth to a 
daughter. Continuing through the remainder of her unfortunate 
life a mark for unjust persecution — she was deprived of her pro- 
perty, thrown into prison, accused of sorcery, magic pacts with the 
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devil, — ^imaginary crimes, by the imputation of which mediocrity 
so long endeavored to revenge - itself upon mental superiority. 
Henry the IV., when at length in the possession of the crown, 
interested himself vainly in her behalf; the Duke of Savoy was 
inexorable. 

The Cardinal d^Ossat, in one of his letters to the King, mentions 
her with compassionate interest. " I have intreated/' says he, " for 
pity upon this hapless person, who only desires to obtain her for- 
tune, that it may serve as a pasture for a heap of little young things, 
bred at the foot of the mountains (Ooligny's children).'' These 
efforts were ineffectual. Madame de Coligny died in 1599. 

Louisa, the widow of Teligny, married, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, the great Prince of Orange surnamed the Taciturn ; it was her 
singularly unfortunate fate to mourn the assassination of both her 
husbands. 

The papers found in the cabinets of Coligny were carefully exa- 
mined, in order to detect something which might at least give color 
to the calumnies of his enemies. Nothing, however, was found to 
criminate him in the slightest degree — every line breathed the purest 
patriotism, and the most devoted loyalty. Among these remains 
was found, Brantdme tells us, " a fine book which he had composed 
of those things most memorable in the civil wars. It was carried to 
King Charles — many thought it very noble, very well done, and 
worthy to be printed ; but the Mar6chal de Retz dissuaded him from 
it, and flinging it into the fire, it was consumed. Envious of the 
profit and recreation that the world might thence have derived, or 
rather envious of the glory and reputation of this great personage ; 
which was quiet unnecessary, as envy should only take rise between 
equals, and these two were just as equal as a stupid ass and a fine 
jennet of Spain." 

This last attempt to fix criminality upon Coligny not succeeding, 
Briquemaud and Cavagnes, the first seventy years of age — were 
sacrificed to the King's reputation. They were accused and con- 
victed as accomplices in the conspiracy, a conspiracy in which, it is 
certain, neither accusers, witnesses, nor judges, in the slightest de- 
gree believed. They were both executed. 

The King, it is said, chose to be a witness of this execution, and 
eyen held a candle to the face of Briquemaud, that he might ob- 
serve the distortions of his fegony — a shocking circumstance, in 
unison with the barbarity which disgraced the times, but little in 
consonance with the bitter feelings of remorse which had already 
begun to agonize Charles. This execution took place in October. 
I have inserted it here to complete at once the lamentable story of 
Coligny's fate and its consequences. 

With contradiction of feelings which it seems almost impossible 
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to account for, except upon the idea of incipient insanity — ^fchat in- 
sanity of the Neros and Caligulas of the ancient world — the result 
of unbridled passions^ and the unnatural thirst for blood once ex- 
cited, the King, in spite of his behavior at these executions, had 
already, there is no doubt, become at intervals a prey to all the 
agonies of a remorse, as excessive as had been his crimes. Time 
and reflection only increased the horror of his feelings — '^ strange, 
melancholy, distressing nights, all the anxiety and restlessness of 
an imagination haunted by cruel recollections." * In vain every 
means was tried to divert his distress and reconcile him with him- 
self; verses were composed, books written in praise, as well as jus- 
tification of the action ; medals struck in silver and gold to comme- 
morate it. In some, the King was represented sitting on his throne, 
with this inscription — " Vertu contre les RebeUes^' — Piety and Justice 
on the reverse. On another might be seen Hercules crushing the 
Hydra, with the legend, " Charles Nisuvt^me Dompteun des Rebelles;" 
but all was in vain — it was found impossible to soothe the King's 
mind. Nor was he the only victim of such feelings — ^a superstitious 
dread, a secret terror, pervaded the court in general ; a universal 
gloom, which not all the splendor of their profligate amusements — 
not all the vain flutter of their lives could dispel. 

"Our King Henry IV.," says D*Aubign6,* "preserved in his 
memory three anecdotes, which he often related to his intimate 
friends : one of some horrors which he had witnessed in company 
with King Charles, this he never mentioned in public, but the two 
others I have often heard him relate ; and many witnesses now liv- 
ing will affirm, that he never did enter upon this discourse without 
feeling and showing us the hair standing erect upon his head. One 
of these prodigies he related thus. Eight days after the massacre, 
a number of crows were seen, some resting, others dismally croaking, 
upon and around the great pavilion of the Louvre. The noise they 
made brought every one out to look at them ; and the superstitious 
ladies infected the King with the terror they felt at the sight. That 
same night, the King, two hours after he had gone to rest, sprang 
up, called to those who were in his chamber, and sent for his brother- 
in-law (Navarre), with all the rest to listen to a loud noise in the 
air, a concert of screams, groans, bowlings, and furious voices menac- 
ing and blaspheming — just as they were heard on the night of the 
massacre. The sounds were so distinbt and articulate, that the King 
fearing a new disorder, and that they were attacking the Montmo- 
rencies, commanded some of his guards to run into the town and 
prevent murder ; but they brought word that the city was perfectly 
quiet, and the air only in disturbance. The King continued greatly 

* D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. * Ibid. 
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agitated^ most especially as the sound for seven svooessive days re- 
turned and was heard precisely at the same hour/' Such were the 
distractions of guilt and remorse in the most hardened and profligate 
court that ever existed. It remains only to show what effect this 
action produced in the rest of Europe. 

By the Pope, the head of the Christian church, it was received 
with the most indecent expressions of joy. The Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, who was then at Rome, rewarded the messenger who brought 
the intelligence with 100 crowns. The Pope ordered a general pro- 
cession of thanksgiving to be made upon the occasion, in which the 
Holy Father himself walked, accompanied by his Cardinals, Bishops,' 
and the whole of his clergy. Mass was performed by the Cardinal 
de Lorraine, who took occasion to enlarge upon the obligations 
under which the Christian Church lay to Pope Gregory XIII., for 
those councils and prayers which had given birth to such a glorious 
and marvellous victory.* 

The news was carried into Spain with incredible speed. One 
called John Bourachio, if we may credit Brantdme, made such 
diligence, that in three days he travelled from Paris to Madrid, not 
sleeping by the way, " which," says he, " the King, his master, 
admired much, giving him plenty of wine, not only upon account 
of his diligence, but for the good news which he brought him. 
You may be sure the King of Spain rejoiced, for in the world he 
had no worse enemies than the Admiral and his followers. 

'< After the King had well interrogated the courier, he sent him 
with the letter which King Charles had written him, to the Admiral 
of Castillo, who was then at Madrid, in order to acquaint him with 
the good intelligence he had received. The courier being arrived, 
began, as he entered the Court, to cry aloud, ^ nuevas I nuevas I 
buenas nuevas !' and coming into the hall where the Admiral was 
sitting at supper, cried again, ^all the Lutherans are killed and 
massacred in Paris three days agone,' and approaching the Admiral, 
gave him the letter, who having read it, turned to the company 
and said, ^ It is certain the principal are dead, exceptiug three, 
Yendomillo, (the Spaniard always gave this title to the King of 
Navarre, refusing him his own), whom the King has pardoned for 
the love of his wife, the Prince de Cond6, and Montgommeri.' . . . 
There was supping with the Admiral the Duo de Tlnfantusque 

1 There is still to be found in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome, a picture of 
the massacre, painted this same year. There really, however, seems reason 
to doubt whether the Pope was in the secret before the massacre took place. 
See Capefigue. Brantome alone represents the Pope as weeping at the in- 
telligence, but his testimony is little to be regarded ; he attributes this to 
Pius v., no longer in existence, and with whom it might have been in cha- 
racter, not so with his stem succeBSor. 
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(Infantado), very youngs and little pnictised in the world, wlio 
asked if M. TAmiral de France and all his partisans were Chris- 
tians. They told him undoubtedly so — he replied, ^ How the devil, 
if they are Frenchmen and Christians, can they have been slaugh- 
tered like beasts ?' * Know, Siguier Duke, that war in France is 
peace for Spain, and peace in Spain is war for France with our 
doubloons/ The Duke of Alva let fall this remark — ^ Muerto 
VAlmiranU — ^France has lost a great captain — Spain a great 
enemy/ " 

These characteristic anecdotes, preserved by the pen of Brant6me, 
are confirmed as to their spirit at least, by the records still existing 
in the Archives de Simancas — as quoted by M. Capefigue. 

He gives us the letter dated the 17th of September, written by 
Philip to the Queen-Mother upon the occasion — and which is as 
follows : — 

'^ Madam, — M. de Saint Groard has presented me with your 
Majesty's letter; I wish more particularly to reply to that portion 
of it which concerns the just chastisement inflicted by order of my 
brother, the most Christian King, and of your Majesty upon the 
Admiral and those of his sect. This action, full of valor and pru- 
dence — this great service dene to the honor and glory of God, was 
to me the best and greatest news that ever during my life I have 
received — ^and I kiss your hands exceedingly for having dispatched 
it to me. I send the Marquis de Ayamonte to see your Majesties ; 
visit them, and rejoice with them on my part upon this happy suc- 
cess. My Ambassador, Don Diego de Zuniga, will have spoken 
already upon the subject/ to your Majesties, I will only add that 
you have demonstrated to the world the love you bear in your bosom 
for God and Christendom/'* 

Fresh letters from Philip to the King, the Queen, and the 
Queen-Mother, dated the 2d of October, reiterate these felicitations. 

" I send you the Marquis de Ayamonte. He will rejoice with 
you upon the so Christian, so great, so valorous a determination 
and execution. Finish the work e£Fectually, purge your kingdom 
from the infection of heresy; it is the happiest thing that can 
befall your Majesties — the preservation of your crown depends 
upon it/'» 

The private instructions to the Marquis de Ayamonte, written in 
Philip's own hand, are in the same spirit. 

" The Marquis de Ayamonte is to say to the King, my very dear 
and beloved brother, that the King of Spain rejoices with him upon 
the determination he has taken so favorable to his reputation — he 

1 Archives de Simancas, Cot B. 84, 385. • > Ibid. 395. 
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has rendered a service most notable and worthy of all memory in 
this exemplary chastisement of perverse and obstinate heretics, 
pertnrbators, and rebels to his crown. All Christians are nnder 
great obligations to him — all generally — ^but he (the King of Spain) 
in particular; and he desires the success of his (the King of 
France's) affairs as if they were his own — and therefore it is that 
I recommend it to him in all friendship, to persevere in these good 
principles, pursuing the Hugonots his subjects in such ways, that 
into whatsoever part of his kingdom they may retire, there may be 
made an end of them and of their false doctrines — and if in the 
furtherance of this good work he has need of my succor or assist- 
ance, I will give it him with all my heart — indeed, to do so is my 
Hearty desire .... Antoine de Gusman, Marquis de Ayamonte, 
will see the Queen-Mother, and will make the same demonstrations 
as to the King, her son.* He will relate the joy, pleasure, and 
delight that this news has given to all Christendom ; the earth has 
been purged of a race of men very perverse, very traitorous; he 
will say that they were scheming to deprive her of her life and 
crown if she had not forestalled them by her great zeal and singu- 
lar prudence. 

"You will visit the Duke d'Anjouf who has taken so large a 
part in the service of God at the council and deliberation ; you will 
present him with my letter of joy and felicitation, and will tell him 
that he has displayed to the world the love he bore his brother. 

" We do not understand here that the Duke d'Alen^on has taken 
any great part in all this ; but as brother to the King you will visit 
him, and rejoice with him upon this success. According to what 
I hear, the Dukes de Guise and d'Aumale, and the bastard D'An- 
goul^me have had the principal hand in this execution, you will 
visit them on my part, and will arrange with Don Diego what is 
bes4 to be said. 

" You will see Madame Marguerite, and it will be as well to see 
the Due de Vend6me her husband, who has been converted to our 
holy Catholic faith ; you will rejoice with him on my part, as well 
as with the Prince de Cond6, who is likewise converted — as Don 
Diego writes me. You will also visit the Duchess of Lorraine, the 
Cardinals de Bourbon and Guise, the Dukes de Montpensier, de 
Nemours, and de Nevers, and will make my compliments propor- 
tioned to the share they have had in the enterprise, and the affec- 
tion they manifest for my service,**^ 

' It may be observed that in these secret instructions no allusion what- 
soever is made to a preconcerted plan. The King of Spain seems filled 
with the exultation arising from very acceptable but very unexpected in- 
telligence. 

2 Instruction particolar de sa mad. al Marques de Ayamonte que fue a 
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The effect prodaced upon the general affiurs and politieal rela- 
tions of the kingdom by this desperate crime — the submissions to 
Spain — the results, as far as regarded the Low Countries; cannot 
more forcibly be pointed out to the observing reader, than in the 
answer returned by Catherine to these congratulations. 

" Monsieur mon fils, — I have seen by the letters I have re- 
ceived from your Majesty, the pleasure you have received, in that 
it has pleased God to give us the means of delivering ourselves 
from the hands of our enemies and His ; a thing which I never 
doubted would give you all the satisfaction which the friendship we 
bear you would demand — ^which friendship I doubt not to make 
evident to your Majesty by all the good offices we can render. As 
I am sure (even now) is made appear by the success of the Duke 
d' Alva in Flanders, from which we receive as much contentment as 
if it were our own, and would have been glad that his means were 
yet larger, so that the other places might the more readily have been 
reduced to conform to your will— «nd that the good treatment Mon- 
sieur and those who are with him have received, may not raise the 
courage of those in the other places — for your Majesty will never 
have so great prosperity as I desire for him. *^ Cath£BINB. 

" P. S. I must not forget, for the pleasure which I am sure yonr 
Majesty will receive from it — to tell him how God has given grace 
to my son, the King of Navarre, to be restored to our religion."* 

Upon the subject of Flanders, Brantdme, in spite of his Catholic 
and courtly prejudices, speaks out — ^in his ^loge of Charles IX. he 
does not hesitate to say :— - 

'^ Since I am upon the subject of this villainous massacre — 
(vUain massacre) — I will make this little digression. Many people, 
' as well foreigners as Frenchmen, thought this massacre o{ St. 
Bartholomew a very wicked and detestable thing, not only for the 
broken faith so solemnly sworn towards M. I'Amiral, but that the 
King had not made use of him in the fine opportunities which pre- 
sented themselves. And by your leave, not for little matters^ bat 
for nothing less than the conquest of Flanders and all the Low 
Countries — I understand it all as well as other people — for he had 
great intelligences ; though the Duke d' Alva would have done his 
best to have prevented him .... and thus he might have repaired 
all the injuries of the late wars^ and all the past would have been 
forgotten."* 

The indignation of Protestant exceeded the exultation of Catholic 

visitar los Reyes chr. mos. October, 1672. Archives de Siman. Cot B. 34, 
402, 406, 419. 

■ Archives de Simancas, Got. B. 34, 400. > Brantdme, Charles IX. 
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Europe. A universal cry of reprobation burst forth upon all sides ; 
the fugitives, who escaped in numbers from France^ were received 
with every mark of affectionate kindness, and nothing was spared 
which could evince sympathy for4he afflicted, or abhorrence of the 
deed. The G-reat Palatine of the Rhine, as he was called, had even 
after the lapse of a year little abated in his feelings of indignation ; 
and when Henry d'Anjou visited his Court, on his way to ascend 
the throne of Poland, he found reason to observe the reverence with 
which the memory of the Admiral, and the contempt with which 
his own conduct was regarded. " When," Brantdme tells us, " the 
King of Poland quitted this kingdom, and was traversing Germany, 
he began with the estates of this great Count Palatine grand Vap* 
pelleje, car il estoit trhs grand en toiU, who received him very hono- 
rably. 

" One day he took him with one or two of his friends (I think 
big Yilleclerc was one, and M. Eu Gua the other ;) into his cabinet, 
and there the first thing you saw was the portrait of the Admiral 
as large as life, and as like as possible. 

" The Count then addressing him said, ^ You are acquainted with 
that man. Sir. In him you have slain the greatest captain in 
Christendom — ^a thing you ought never to have done, for he did 
both the King and you good service.' 

'^ Then the King began to hesitate, and attempt to palliate, as 
well as he could, in a low voice, saying, ^ that it was he who had 
intended to massacre them all, and that he had only been before- 
hand with him.' M. le Comte only answered, ' We understand the 
whole story. Sir, — Nous en sgavons toute Vhistoire, Monsieur' — and 
then left the cabinet. But I have it from very good authority, that 
the King was very much shocked when he saw the portrait, and 
heard these words, and began to think the whole scene had been 
planned to give him a lesson."^ 

The entire journey through Protestant Germany was but one 
series of mortifications of the same nature : and to the vexation, 
and perhaps regrets, which were awakened in his mind, and his 
consequent restless and sleepless nights, we are indebted for his 
account of the share he took in the whole transaction. 

Elizabeth of England took equal pains to manifest the depth of 
her grief and resentment. The French Ambassador resident in 
London, on his first audience after the event, was received in a 
manner to impress him with the sense entertained both by the 
Sovereign and the Court of this unparalleled cruelty. He found 
the whole suite of apartments hung with black cloth, and the Court 
dressed in the deepest mourning ; all present preserved a profound 

> Brantdme, Hommes lUustres. 
VOL. II. — 23. 
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silence — ^the darkest gloom sat upon every cotrntenance — ^no one 
saluted, no one accosted him — and thus he made his way to the 
Queen. 

The subsequent conduct of Queen Elizabeth, as will be seen, was 
not exactly what seems consistent with this first burst of indigna- 
tion ; but in this as in other of those questionable modes of pro- 
ceeding which have, in the eyes of many, darkened the memory of 
this great Queen and her ministers, it is especially necessary, before 
we can form an equitable judgment, to consider the situation of the 
times, and the very great dangers and difficulties to which those 
were exposed who espoused the cause of the Eeform, against the 
tyranny and wide extended power of Spain. The danger of driving 
the J'rench King into closer alliances with his terrible neighbor, 
no doubt prevented any open rupture upon the part of the English 
government. 

To complete this narration shall be added an account of what M. 
Capefigue gives, as a proof of the excitement and sentiments of the 
HaUes upon this occasion. ^^ But the most curious expression of 
popular opinion," he says, " that which shows to what a pitch of 
exultation the Holies had arrived, is shown by the cotemporary 
tragedy of the * Death of Coligny.' " During many succeeding 
years this " Tragedy of the late Gaspard de Coligny, formerly 
Admiral of France," was played in all the principal towns in the 
kingdom. It was written by Francois de Chantelloup, a gentleman 
from the Bordellais, and Eiight of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

The Admiral; Montgommeri; the People; the King; the 
Council of the King ; Briquemaud ; Cavagnes ; Mercury ; Pilles ; 
D'Andelot; the Furies; the Spy; and the Messenger, are the 
characters. 

D'Andelot rises from hell, surrounded by the Furies. The 
^ Admiral exclaims-^ 

Oh, Satan I oh, Calyin I ouvrez moi les enfers— 
Oil mes frferes et toi grillent de feux divers — 
Despitez, blasphemez^ en hurlemens horribles, 
D^sormais je renonce d. toute religion ; 
Je quitterai mesme celle que B^ze annonce, 
Je demande le renyersement de la foi, 
Exempt de toute loi, ^tre Boi je desire. 

" Admiral, my friend," says Montgommeri, '^ you know that I 
overthrew Henry 11. at Paris, and I hope soon to kill the King and 
Monsieur, his brother." Then the French people indignantly de* 
mand the death of this murderer^ and call down the royal thunder 
upon his Gaspardine head. 
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D'un rouge bras darde et les jette * 

Dessus la Gaspardine t^te. 

" Wretched Chsitillon V tbey exclaim, " no woman ever reared 
thee, or thee, Montgommeri; a savage wolf has suckled you both. 
Oh, Lord ! behold your poor Church cut into a thousand pieces, and 
listen to her piteous cries demanding vengeance/' 

The King assembles his Council. ^* Gentlemen, the Hugonots 
conspire my ruin, they destroy France, they devour my kingdom. '^ 

Oh moi, prince ch^tif ; oh, miserable moi! 

" Tell me, peace or war ?" 

La paix, Sire, la paix ! 

Les Huguenots viendront ct prompte repentance ; 

lis despouilleront leur premiere arrogance. 

" Marry Madame with the Navarrois, and the rebels will submit.'* 
The King grants peace ; the people shout joyfully — 

Nous aliens avoir nos terres, nos champs, long repos ; 
Nous aliens estre hors des mains des Huguenots. 

When the Admiral is wounded Montgommeri exclaims — 

C'est le Boi, c'est le Boi, que le coup que tu as, 
Inyincible Amrial, t'a fait donner au bras. 

'' He is going to pay you a hypocritical visit ; but we must get 
rid of them all in one day, and have a new Court.*' " No, no V 
cry the people, ^^ the Admiral is an incendiary ; he shan't stay in 
our town." D'Andelot reappears from the infernal regions. 

Je rotis d'un feu qui ne connaist la mort. 

^' I languish in intolerable torments ; the Cardinal^ my brother^ 
and the apostate Calvin keep me company." 

Ne faisons que hurler et braire ; 

^^ But what grieves us the most is, that 

Ces prStres, Cardinaux, et toute la prestraille, < 
Que tant je m^prisait, que je tuoisjadis, 
Sent morts et sans douleur vivent en Paradis." 

He advises the Admiral to open his eyes, and with a vengeful 
hand, kill the King and all his company ; 

Courage I tue, brise, renverse ; 
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and then returns Vhence he oame. «^ Be sure, my brother/' says 
the Admiral, '* that I will have vengeance. Avec mes chers Hugue- 
notSyje vau tv>er Guise et mettre le Roi oil il doit ttre*' A Spy 
discovers this project to Charles IX. The King is inclined to 
mercy. 

Mais quoi ! mis^ricorde est agr^able d> Dieu ! 

But the Council replies — 

Chiktier les m^chans est tonjours grand verta, 
Sire, punissez une telle entreprise. 
Deslivrez le peuple, secourez T^glise. 

A messenger announces to the people the execution of 

the Admiral and his friends. " Oh I generous exploit/' cries the 
people. " Oh ! vengeful hand, which has done good execution upon 
this barbarian." 

Bref et ecluy qui d^sirait la France 
Seigneurier, en son d^sir feslon ; 
Est possesseur, divine vengeance ! 
Bu plus haut lieu qui soit en Montfaucon. 

Among the verses written by the Hugonots the following have 
been preserved :— 

Ah ! France, tu ^tais debout par son appui, 
Diet 'elle, et maintenant tu tombes avec lui, 
Et comblant le malheur de ta fureur extreme, 
Jetant un autre en bas, tu t'y jette toi mesme. 
Du haut en bas, Gaspard, on t'a jet4, . 
Et puis du bas en haut ; on t'a mont^, 
L'un par fureur, I'autre par autre vice, 
lis sont confus par leur propre malice, 
Et toi heureux ; quand le bras furieux, 
Qui t'a mis bas, t'^lfeve jusqu' aux cieux ; 
Pendez le plus haut, levez le, et haussez ores, 
II est plus haut sur vos testes encore."^ 

The King of Navarre remained at Court in the most irksome and 
painful situation — in a sort of imprisonment, under which, though 
no absolute coercion was used, he found it impossible to recover his 
liberty. Surrounded by enemies and spies, his utmost prudence 
was necessary to preserve himself from irretrievable ruin. To deny 
his religion in appearance, not only to forsake, but even to fight 
against his ancient allies, these were the hard conditions upon which 
alone life was granted. When the Queen-Mother, after one or two 

> Capefigue, Hist, de la Beforme. 
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ineffectnal efforts^ found it impossible to dissolve his marriage with 
her daughter,* and yet that the murder of Navarre was by the 
whole Council rejected as impolitic, she spared no pains for his 
conversion — hoping that this separation of the head from the body 
must occasion a final dissolution of the Union. Henry thought it 
necessary to submit to an outward conformity at least — but this 
disingenuous measure besides its present inconveniences, occasioned 
very great diflSculties in the perplexed course of his future life. 

Great pains were taken to facilitate this conversion. The Cardinal 
de Bourbon was indefatigable in his endeavors to persuade the two 
princes, and the Jesuit Maldonato exhausted the eloquence and 
learning of his order, in recommendation of the Catholic tenets. 
A Calvinist minister, named Des Hosiers, who, either through con- 
viction or terror, had lately changed his religion, was likewise pre- 
sented by the King to Navarre, to his sister Catherine, and to the 
Prince de Cond^. Whether his arguments prevailed or his example 
persuaded, shortly afterwards the Princes attended mass. Des 
Rosiers soon afterwards quitted Paris, and going to Sedan, where 
numerous Hugonots had found refuge, he there seems to have been 
seized with remorse for what he had done ; and he published an 
apology, in which he asked pardon of the Prince de Cond^ in par- 
ticular, for having misused the influence he had possessed over his 
mind, in order to bring him over to the Catholic church. 

On the feast of St. Michael, the knights of the order went in 
procession to Notre Dame, where high mass was performed, with 
the greatest possible pomp and solemnity ; at which the King of 
France, the King of Navarre, and the Prince de Conde attended. 
After mass, a petition was presented to Charles In the preamble 
it wa.s designated as that of an innumerable muUiiude of gentle- 
men — which expression was made use of in order to insinuate that 
the recent destruction of so many of the Protestant nobility was a 
loss that would scarcely be felt. In this paper the King was peti- 
tioned to establish the religion of his ancestors throughout bis 
kingdom, and to exile every one, without exception, who professed 
the Reform — the undersigned offering their best services to second 
his Majesty in so just and praiseworthy an enterprise.^ Charles 
answered, he would advise upon and decide that which he should 
find would be the most for the advantage of the state. 

* M^m. de Marguerite de Valois. ' De Thou. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOURTH TROUBLES. 
SIEGES OF LA BOCHELEB AND OF SANCEBBE. — OPACIFICATION. 

The attempt to destroy a numerous popular party by one general 
measure of extermination; is but to realise the fable of the Hydra ; 
long and persevering oppression may perhaps eflfect this object — 
sudden violence never can. The iniquitous government of France 
had reason to acknowledge that the crime they had commited was^ 
to borrow the expression of an unprincipled modem statesman, 
pliis qu*un crime — c'etoit une faute I 

Of the Hugonots, though numbers undoubtedly perished — ^num- 
bers, great beyond all proportion, escaped. Pity and the detestation 
excited by this cruel massacre opened for them the houses of many, 
even among their greatest enemies. In cellars, in chimneys, be- 
tween roofs, in garrets, behind piles of wood, under old furniture, 
the unfortunate victims were sheltered. Thousands escaped by 
taking refuge in foreign countries — thousands evaded their fate by, 
for the moment, apparently changing their religion — ^while the hor- 
ror of the deed served to exasperate, what once was a temperate and 
well-ordered resistance, into desperate rebellion. An immense por- 
tion of his subjects were alienated forever from their sovereign— 
those distinctions of factions and parties, which time had already 
begun to heal and obliterate, were rendered an irreparable breach — 
and a contest was once more renewed which seemed now as if it 
could indeed be terminated only by the destruction of one or other 
party. — ^The contest in fact was terminated, after innumerable 
vicissitudes, by the final ruin of the Hugonots, and by it France 
was deprived of the best and most industrious portion of her popu- 
lation, leaving darkened and desert districts to lament to this day 
the blind infatuation to which they were sacrificed. 

As for the Court and privy Council, they were not allowed for a 
single day to indulge the hope, that by thus cutting the knot they 
had released themselves from the difficulties which had perplexed 
them. So far from that, they were immediately involved in a suc- 
cession of consequences most intricate and alarming. 

The King found his foreign relations grievously entangled by the 
step he had been persuaded to take. His crime as effectually 
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Weakened his iBflnence abroad as it had diminished his power at 
home. Regarded with detestation bj all Protestant Europe, he 
found himself more than ever dependent upon those Oatholio 
powers from whose yoke he had been upon the point of extrication. 
As a first step he was under the necessity of making the mOst 
humble apologies to the King of Spain for those attempts on 
Flanders, which, under the auspices of Coligny, might have made 
him master of that important territory. His excuses were, as 
might be expected, founded upon the dissimulation it had been 
thought necessary to practise with regard to his Calvinist subjects-— 
a plea as disgraceful as it was false ; but in the present situation-of 
French affairs it was become indespensable to be reconciled to 
Philip at any cost. The Pope took advantage of the present 
weakness, to send a Legate into France, whom the government 
found it necessary at once to acknowledge without any of those 
limitations and reserves which had marked their days of strength^ 
when under an administration founded upon a union of both 
religious parties, France had dared to resist and defy the authority 
of Eome. The Cardinal des Ursins arrived at Paris, invested with 
full powers as Legate, and was received as such by the ministers, who 
contented themselves with desiring him to use the greatest circum- 
spection in speaking of the St. Bartholomew, upon which the 
Cardinal expressed his great surprise, at finding that an bSbit so 
much lauded in Italy was met by almost universal reprobation in 
France. He appeared, however, little inclined to pay attention to 
the wishes thus intimated ; he spoke openly of the late events, and 
affected upon every occasion to magnify and extol the whole busi- 
ness as a proof of the zeal of the King. At his first audience, he 
urged Charles to publish the Council of Trent without delay, and 
said that he would thus consecrate the memory of a great action, 
and prove to all succeeding ages, that arising from no motives of 
personal animosity, the deed had been the result solely of a deter- 
mination upon his part to re-establish the faith of his ancestors in its 
pristine authority and security. 

But Charles, who had refused at first to give his sanction openly 
to the massacre, and still cherished a hope to shelter his perfidy 
under cover of the pretended Hugonot conspiracy, was not to be so 
persuaded to this measure. 

As for the affairs of the Protestants themselves, those on the 
frontiers had, as I have said, in their first distraction of terror, taken 
refuge for the most part in foreign countries, carrying with them to 
every place, the story of their miseries and their wrongs. Those of 
Normandy, Brittany, and Picardy, fled to England, where they 
speedily assembled in a formidable body under the Count de Mont- 
gommeri. Those of Dauphin^, Provence, and the Lyonnais, to 
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Switzerland, where they, by theur writings and relations, maintained 
the exasperation of the public mind, and assisted to alienate the 
Cantons from their ancient alliance with France. Those of Bur- 
gundy and Champagne, into G-ermany and to Sedan, where they 
w^ jproteoted by the Duke de Bouillon, a warm supporter of their 
cause ; while those in the central proyinces, finding it impossible 
to escape, shut themselves up in the cities oC Sancerre, Nismes, 
Montauban, and various towns in Languedoc — about fifty ministers 
and between 800 and 900 men at arms seeking and finding refuge 
within the walls of La Bochelle. 

-The occupation of the first mentioned towns and districts occa- 
sioned but small anxiety to the government — ^isolated aa they were, 
any long resistance appeared impossible, and even if possible, car- 
ried with it no important consequences. But the revolt of La 
Kochelle — the gate of the ocean — the key to those fertile western 
provinces, so long the centre of the Union, gave birth to the most 
just apprehensions — and no means were spared to effect her reduo- 
tion. 

The King, after the murder of Coligny, had early addressed 
letters to his subjects of La Eochelle, informing them of those con- 
spiracies against his own life, and that of his brothers, and the King 
of Navarre, which had obliged him to make away with the Admiral. 
He promised the citizens liberty of worship within their walls, and 
commanded them to receive Biron — evidently selected as the least 
obnoxious person that could be found — as their governor. Deputies 
upon this were dispatched by the citizens to Biron. He spoke to 
them as their friend and counsellor, pointed out the destruction 
which must inevitably ensue if they refused submission to the 
King's commands ; and thanking God, with tears in his eyes, that 
he was guiltless of any share in the massacre, entreated that they 
would dismiss the refugees, and receive him and his suite for a few 
hours into the town — which, he added, would be sufficient conces- 
sion to satisfy the King) and to arrest the preparations now making, 
leaving them leisure to provide for their future security. Upon the 
return of their deputies, considerable difference of opinion arose 
within the city — the municipal officers and more weidthy citizens 
inclining to take the advice of Biron ; but the people insisting that 
it should be rejected. But while the matter was in debate, intel- 
ligence was received of the horrible cruelties committed in the towns 
of Castres and Bourdeaux, and this at once decided the question. 
The first-named city, after having surrendered on conditions, had, 
in defiance of all good faith, been abandoned to the soldiers, and 
given up to indiscriminate pillage and slaughter; while in Bour- 
deaux the soldiers, instigated by the preaching of a certain Jesuit, 
had perpetrated the most cruel and unprovoked massacre upon the 
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nnoffetiding inhabitants. Convinced by these abominable proceed- 
ings, that not the slightest reliance was to be placed upon the pro- 
mises of the King, the citizens became unanimous, and resolved at 
once to reject his proposals, and stand vigorously upon their defence. 
"On this intelligence they proclaimed a fast instead of Biron," says 
P' Aubign^, " made eight companies of their strangerS; every one 
taking some to feed/' 

They next despatched messengers in secret to England to request 
the assistance of Montgommeri and the refugees there assembled ; 
upon which Biron received orders to make one final effort to obtain 
a peaceable admission into the town, and upon a refusal to declare 
war. It was about this time that Mons, in Hainault, having 
surrendered. La None, released from that unfortunate expedition, 
planned with so much anxiety by Coligny, returned to France^ 
" ne sgachant d qui se vouer'^^ He was conducted by his friend, 
the Duke de Longueville, to a secret audience with the King in the 
apartments of Marshal de Betz, and here, Charles having loaded him 
with expressions of confidence and affection, entreated him to exert 
his influence with the people of La Bochelle, and save them from 
the consequences of their own perverseness, as it was called. After 
all that had passed it is impossible without surprise to find La None 
engaged in such a conference, and at such a place, and still more 
to learn that he promised his services to the King at the expense, 
as it would seem, of the miserable remnant of his unfortunate 
party. But the character of La None has been hitherto so unim- 
peachable, that justice requires the best possible interpretation to 
be put upon his actions, and it is probable that he thought his 
acceptance of the office of mediator would be the only possible 
means for rescuing the Bochellois from what appeared to him inevi- 
table destruction. With the common error of an accomplished 
military man, he calculated little upon the effects of that popular 
enthusiasm, which, when sufficiently determined, is after all the 
most powerful of all engines of defence, and the resistance of one 
single city to the accumulated force of a mighty empire, appeared 
the wildest madness in his eyes. At all events he accepted the 
commission; and, conditioning that nothing should be required 
from him which could impeach his honor, proceeded upon the 
King's mission to La Bochelle. 

The surprise of his ancient comrades — those whose cause he had 
defended during the last troubles with such obstinate pertinacity- 
may be imagined, when they saw him return in the strange capacity 
of Ambassador from one whom they regarded as the most perfidious 
juofister npou earth. At first they refused to acknowledge him; 

* D*Aubign€, Histoire Universclle. 
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They knew him not ; " celui d qxd Usparhient avoit heau lui res- 
temiler de visage ih %e le connoissoient point pour La Noue,'*^ La 
None in vain extended that iron arm which now supplied the place 
of the one which had heen lost in their own service — *^Il nous 
souvient hien d!un La None, duquel le personncu/e itoit hien differ- 
ent de ceUe que vousjotiez,- He was our friend — he, by his virtue, 
experience, and constancy defended our lives, and would never have 
betrayed us by fine words, like the one to whom we speak — sembUt- 
hle de visage^ non de volonti.'^ This singular scene ended, however, 
with a proposal still more singular, namely, that changed as he was, 
and apparently distrusted by them all, he would, nevertheless, come 
over to them, and undertake their defence. A proposal which La 
None, after a' short consultation with his colleagues in the King's 
business, accepted^— upon condition, however, that he should be only 
expected to assume the place of second in command under the 
Mayor of the town. This strange scheme seems to have been 
adopted with the idea that it might, perhaps, afford an opportunity 
to conciliate both parties ; '^ for, considering that he could not act 
in any way without appearing either to betray the King or this peo- 
ple — either of which reproaches he dreaded more than death,' he 
came to a determination to endeavor at reconciling these opposing 
duties, and he so conducted himself that, by the Rochellois, he was 
only blamed for his too great ardor in the fight ) while the King 
was satisfied of the sincerity of his continual efforts to persuade 
them into submission. Ce queje cotte" adds D'Aubign^,^ ''pour 
chose rare et hors du commun." It is indeed a part more consonant 
with our ideas of the heroes of chivalry, than of the men of more 
degenerate days, and such as nothing but the most perfect rectitude 
of purpose could possibly have enabled any man to undertake with 
credit. 

La Noue at their head, and animated by the spirit and example 
of the Mayor, named Jacques Henri, a man of great ability and 
courage, the people of La Eochelle prepared with unexampled 
cheeifulness and resolution to stand a siege, and resist the formida- 
ble army which was now marching against them. 

La Rochelle, afterwards one of the most strongly fortified towns 
in Europe, possessed at this date but very imperfect defences. 
Situated upon a gentle declivity, which descended to its admirable 
harbor, it was enclosed by very ancient walls, which were, however, 
sufficiently lofty, and were strengthened by towers according to the 
old system in these things. A pretty deep ditch and some detached 
forts on the counterscarp ; ''/ortSy" D' Aubign^ calls them, " detachSs 
et de peu de vakur/* Gom^pleied the fortification, if fortification it 

1 B'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. ' Ibid. ^ Ibid. 
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can be properly called, of tlie town which now prepared itself for 
such a courageous resistance. 

The circumference of the curtain was 3,600 paces, to defend 
which there was within the walls a force of about 800 or 900 regu- 
lar soldiers, who had taken refuge in La Rochelle, and from about 
1,600 to 1,900 of the inhabitants, capable of handling the arque- 
buss. The artillery consisted of nine canons, including culverins, 
and sixty or eighty falcons (fauconneaux, as D' Aubign6 calls them), 
their ammunition of 20,000 pounds weight of powder ; but there 
were powder-mills within the walls. "Add to this," continued 
D' Aubign^, " a people resolved to stand a siege — strengthened in 
this resolution by the great reputation of their town ; by the gen- 
tlemen and soldiers who came there to share the peril ; by the elo- 
quent preachings of fifty ministers ; and, most of all, by necessity. 
This siege happened in the mayoralty of Jacques Henri, a man of 
sense and courage, assisted by Salbert, by whose aid the disputes 
between the nobility and the people, upon the subject of commands 
and authorities, were speedily laid to resf " One great disadvan- 
tage," he adds, " belonging to the town, that of being commanded 
by the adjoining country, the ground rising rapidly upon every side 
of the city." But this disadvantage was in some measure counter- 
acted by the excellence of the ramparts, which La None called 
mountains. Such were the resources of that city which made so 
gallant and memorable a defence against the accumulated power of 
all Prance — signal example of what determination may effect, 
and of the truth of that enthusiastic maxim, which has encouraged 
so many to a gallant resistance — that a people resolved to defend 
themselves cannot be conquered. 

This siege, destined in some measure to be the avenger of the 
Saint Bartholomew, by the numbers which there found a grave^ 
began at the commencement of the year 1573. 

But before proceeding in the narration, I will here give a brief 
account of the state of the Union — as it at present existed, and of 
the modifications it had received in consequence of the late events — 
which, as might be expected, had only tended to render the anti- 
monarchical spirit and the inclination to republican forms more 
observable. In these dispositions lay the real political difficulty to 
be surmounted, and these the desperate cruelty of the methods 
employed had of course greatly strengthened. I am obliged for 
the following passage to the valuable history of M. de Sismondi. 

" There were at La Rochelle," says he, " more than fifty minis- 
ters of the gospel who had sought refuge there from the different 
provinces of France ; men who had braved death for their religion, 
and were incapable of betraying her cause. Each one of these re- 
presented one of the churches, and the spirit of their several con- 
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gregations; but they were animated by entbusiasm ratber tban 
policy, and wbile they sustained the courage of the citizens by their 
ardent predications, often embarrassed the councils of war by thci* 
suspicions, their obstinacy, and sometimes by their pretension (M. 
de Sismondi calls it, but it was not properly that, it is evident they 
themselves sincerely believed in it) to the gift of prophecy. 

^< It was they who had settled for the government and manage- 
ment of the war in Languedoc, and Dauphin^, and the neighboring 
provinces, a democratic and federative constitution in thirty-five 
articles, wherein may be observed a spirit of liberty and equality*-* 
and a faith almost approaching to fanaticism/'^ 

Each town after having humbled itself before Grod — ^having 
fasted, prayed, and celebrated the Lord's Supper, was, by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the citizens, to elect a mayor, who was to exercise 
the principal authority — both civil and military. The mayor had 
twenty- four councillors, elected like himself by the people — with- 
out exception of persons from among the nobility or the bourgeoine, 
indifferently, residing either within the town or in the country 
round; these, with the mayor, composed the petty council of 
twenty-five, charged with the administration of affairs and of jus- 
tice. These, united with sixty-two other councillors elected in like 
manner, formed the great council of One Hundred, to which was 
attributed the cognizance of all important affairs and of appeals. 
Both councils were elected for one year only ; but upon the expira- 
tion of their office, they nominated their successors. The mayors 
of the several towns corresponding among themselves were to elect 
a chief, and five lieutenants, to take his place in case he were slain, 
and likewise a Council of Union. Each town was to levy the taxes 
necessary for carrying on the war, under the direction of a comp- 
troller-general of the Union. The rest of the articles had regard 
to the maintenance of good morals and discipline, and the observa- 
tion of the laws of God, and of the churches, among the soldiers 
and citizens. The Union, wbile the Court was occupied in its 
negotiations with La Bochelle, had already taken formidable root 
again in the provinces south of the Loire, where the Calvinists 
recovered from their first terror, and encouraged by a few successes 
had seized upon and occupied several of the large towns; still the 
main hopes of the party lay in the resistance offered by La Kochelle^ 
and to it all eyes were now anxiously directed.* 

No sooner was the government informed of the ill-sucoess 
of the negotiations commenced by La None, than Biron had re- 
ceived immediate orders to blockade the city, both by land 
and sea. He commenced his approaches, by occupying the little 

I Sismondi, Hist. Fran9aise, par La Poplini^re. * Ibid. 
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town of St. Andr4, tbree miles from the place ; two forts were also 
erected at opposite points of the fortifications, Le Gast commanding 
in one, and CosseinsJn the other; Strozzi estahlished his quarters 
at Pilebereau, while the squadron under his command blockaded the 
harbor ; and one large caraque poured the fire of its artillery into 
the town, but unwilling to force the place to extremities, and appre- 
iieosire that the people might be driven to take refuge in the arms 
of England — a parley was again demanded by Biron. It was found, 
however, impossible to agree — even upon preliminaries, and the 
siege at last commenced in good earnest. The Eoehellois begaii 
their defence by making several brilliant sorties — in which they 
succeeded in cutting off numbers of the enemy, and from which 
they returned almost invariably victorious; but, in spite of all their 
efforts, the besiegers obstructed the canals, which in great measure 
supplied the town with water ; however, as there were abundance of 
wells within the walls, it was found that from this step no serious 
inconvenience would arise. 

Upon the 15th of February the royal army, commanded by the 
Puke d'Anjou in person — consisting of nearly all the disposable 
troops of the kingdom, both French and Swiss, and of almost the 
entire body of Catholic nobility with their men-at-arms, well sup- 
plied with everything necessary for carrying on the siege — appeared 
in tremendous force before the walls. 

In this army marched the Dukes d'Aumale, Guise, Mayenne, 
Nevers, Bouillon, d'Usez, Longueville, the Prince Dauphin, the 
Mar^chals de Gosa6 and Montluc, and the bastard D'Angoul^me, 
with almost every Catholic gentleman who had any reputation for 
arms throughout France ; this enterprise being considered of such 
vast importance that it would have been thought a most dishonora- 
ble want of courage to be absent upon the occasion. 

The King of Navarre and the Prince de Cond6 also appeared 
with their standards, serving most unwillingly, as may easily be 
imagined, and as their subsequent conduct evinced. The Duke 
d'Alengon, almost equally indisposed to this enterprise, was like- 
wise there. It was a short-sighted policy which demanded a serviqe 
— on their part so reluctantly rendered — we shall find their presence 
materially co-operating with other causes to produce the unexpected 
termination. 

While the Duke d'Anjou thus advanced to besiege La Rochelle, 
Damville and the Due de Joyeuse were despatched to reduc3 the 
revolt of Languedoc ; while the Marquis de Villars, nominated in 
the place of Coligny, Admiral of France, marched into Guyenne, 
and Cipi^rre sat down before Sancerre. 

Though every possible resistance was made in all these quarters 

VOL. II. — 2i, 
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to the progress of the Catholic arms, yet they could be said to 
afford no diversion in favor of La Rochelle, which stood alone and 
unaided to secure the future, and revenge thc^ast. 

At the first rumor of the march of the royal army, ambassadors 
had been despatched to Elizabeth, earnestly praying for aid ; but, 
unwilling on any occasion to abet the cause of revolt, the ear of 
Elizabeth was already occupied by De Retz, who, upon the first 
intelligence of this embassy, had been despatched Ambassador- 
extraordinary to Court. She suffered herself to be persuaded that 
Charles now intended nothing by his subjects but to reduce them 
to a proper obedience, without interfering in the slightest degree 
with their municipal or religious privileges. She listened coldly to 
the envoys from La Rochelle, and not only refused her assistance, 
but even under pretence, or really irritated by a piracy lately com- 
mitted on the Duke of Somerset, laid every obstruction in the 
way of Montgommeri, when he endeavored to equip an arma- 
ment for their assistance. Shortly after we find her maintaining 
the most amicable relations with Charles, standing sponsor for 
his daughter, and sending a magnificent golden vase as her present 
upon the occasion. Nothing but the most urgent of circum- 
stances can afford a justification of these proceedings, which, though 
in the eyes of statesmen they might be esteemed politically neces- 
sary, and consequently in one view right, will ever, by the honest 
feeling of mankind in general, be stigmatized as cowardly, tem- 
porizing, and ungenerous. 

Thus abandoned by their great ally, and left to their own re- 
sources, these brave citizens abated neither in their energy nor 
resolution ; and the siege, which had been arrested for a moment 
by the anxious endeavors of the Duke d'Anjou to bring them to 
terms, was continued with unabated spirit and activity on both 
sides. From the trenches of the Catholics an incessant roar of 
artillery was heard ; before the end of March, 14,745 cannon balls 
had been shot.^ The most brilliant assaults succeeded each other, 
where the young nobility of France were emulous in acts of daring 
and adventurous valor; but they were repelled with equal spirit and 
obstinacy by the citizens, who fought with the determination of men 
whose very existence was at stake. The women of all ranks — their 
wives and daughters — might be seen, regardless of the thunder of 
the artillery, carrying off the dead and wounded from the field — 
supplying refreshment to the weary, arms to the combatants, and at 
times forgetting their sex, either fighting with enthusiasm in the 
midst of the battle, or showering down their yew (T artifice from the 
walls, exposed to all the fire of the enemy. 

' D'Aubignd, Histoire Uniycrselle. 
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One great machine, which they named their encensotr, was man- 
aged by the ministers of religion and the women alone. It was a 
vast cauldron attached to the mast of a ship, which, turning upon 
a pivot, poured floods of boiling water upon the assailants. 

Five months did this extraordinary contest last, of which I shall 
not attempt to give more than these slight details. In the midst of 
it. La None, finding it impossible to persuade the Rochellois to sub- 
mission, and pressed, as some say, on the point of honor by De Ketz 
— as others assert, impelled by a secret jealousy of Montgommeri 
now approaching the place,-T-quitted his embarrassing situation — 
to escape the wretched perplexities of which he had vainly endea- 
vored to meet death in the field — and returned to the Catholic army. 
His departure, great as was the confidence reposed in his talents, 
did not dishearten the brave citizens ; they continued their defence 
with the same skill and resolution as ever, greatly encouraged by 
the expected arrival of Montgommeri. 

His armament consisted of fifty-three vessels, for the most part, 
however, of not more than sixty tons burden, ill equipped and ill 
armed; the major portion were French vessels which had taken 
refuge in the ports of England — the rest were English privateers. 
The money which could be contributed among the refugees amounted, 
it will be supposed, to but a very small sum ; and the English Ad- 
miral, D*Aubign6 assures us, had taken care to clear the privateers 
of all their gold before they set sail, *' the Admiral Clinton had 
sent Olestast to clear all the vessels which made war for the cause, 
de^oiling them of two millions of gold, which it is said they had 
acquired.'' * 

The whole force on board the fleet of Montgommeri, amounted to 
1,800 men, of whom one-half were mariners. It proved, however, 
of little moment to the Bochellois in what manner the armament 
was equipped, for, except one little ship, not a single vessel ever 
entered their port. 

At the first appearance of the fleet in the offing, the Rochellois 
dispatched a galliot commanded by Mirande, to meet it, who passed 
courageously and successfully through the cannon of the blockading 
squadron. This example might no doubt have been followed by 
Montgommeri, for it was, according to Davila, impossible, at that 
time, completely to blockade the port of La Rochelle,'' " the harbor 
having so many mouths commanded by such a diversity of winds, 
that ships may almost at any time enter, in defiance of the largest 
and most powerful blockading squadron." 

The wind, however, upon this occasion does not appear to have 
favored the attempt, for Montgommeri, after making a demonstra- 

> D'Atibign^. « Davila, liv. 6, 325. 
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tion, retired to Belleisle, and in spite of the remonstrances of Mi- 
rande, who in vain showed him how to attack the enemy's fleet to 
advantage, he contented himself with the endeavor to throw some 
succors into the place. But of five vessels dispatched for this pur- 
posCy one only succeeded in entering the port, and that was the 
small vessel of thirty-five tons, loaded with gunpowder, of which 
mention has been made. 

This was the only succor received from the hand of man during 
the whole course of the siege. And now the most alarming of all 
those disasters which beset a city in such a situation made itself felt 
— provisions began to fail, and the inhabitants were threatened with 
all the horrors of famine. But an event, upon which it was impos- 
sible to have calculated, saved them. The most extraordinary quan- 
tity of sourdans and petroncles, — as D'Aubign6 names them (a species 
of fish, but of what description I am at a loss to discover), — which 
had ever been known within the memory of man, filled the harbor. 

At low water, the people, with their arms still in their hands, 
and baskets at their sides, went down to collect them, which they 
were able to do in such abundance, that they furnished a sufficient 
supply of food for the lower orders during the whole time that the 
siege lasted. 

It will not be wondered at, that the ministers encouraged the 
ceneral belief, that a special miracle had been worked by God in 
favor of their cause, "and to this day," says D'Aubign^, "the 
people of La Rochelle keep pictures in their houses in memory of 
this event." 

The siege continued, but — reversing the usual progress of such 
events — with its continuance, the relative proportion of the forces 
within and without the town diminished to the progressive advan- 
tage of those within. Death had been busy in the royal army. The 
Duke d'Aumale and Cosseins, with many others, atoned for their 
crimes before the walls of La Rochelle. Numbers fell in the as- 
saults, which were conducted with so little system, and with such 
an utter disregard for human life, that we are told the officers would, 
for mere amusement after dinner, call the men to the breach. The 
sallies of the besieged were numerous — the slaughter upon such 
occasions great — and to these must be added sickness, brought on 
by the excessive disorder which pervaded every rank and degree, — 
a pestilence soon began to appear in the camp— there was lack of 
provisions, lack of supplies, lack of pay, the sick were neglected, 
the healthy discouraged, the leaders disabled, indiscipline, insubor- 
dination, and misery — evils the natural consequence of that total 
neglect of all discipline, either military or moral, which now pre- 
vailed to an unexampled degree in the royal army. Within the city 
the reverse of this picture was most strikingly exhibited ; therej 
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good order, morality^ pioiis hopes^ virtuous resolutions^ and the 
blessings of health, union and abundance, were found. 

" La policcy* says a contemporary,* " itoit grande et exacte dans 
la vUle — les actions sont cov formes d la manthre d*^tre. The minis- 
ters were animated by so much zeal, that there was no public labor 
to which they did not contribute their personal efforts ; ceasing not 
in prayer and exhortation ; present at all deliberations ; aiding in 
all enterprises ; no patrole or rounds of the guards made at night 
but the minister accompanied the captain." The women attended 
the sick, carrying wine and confections to the wounded — while in 
the Catholic army, " les soldats/' says D* Aubign^, " sans paye n'es- 
toient pliLS pans6es ; et guettoient les seigneurs en passant pour mon- 
strer les vers dans leur playesP But the greatest contrast between 
the antagonist forces was to be found in that master spring of all 
undertakings, union. While the city of La Rochelle seemed but 
as one vast body animated by the same spirit — the Catholic army 
was torn by a thousand factions and cabals. Even the high Catho- 
lics were divided among themselves by their different sentiments 
upon the subject of t\ie massacre, and the innumerable causes for 
distrust and dissatisfaction to which it had given rise : while those 
who adhered to the moderate party, afterwards, as has been said, 
called politiques, of which the members of the house of Montmo- 
renci and Biron might be considered the ohief, deprecated the final 
destruction of the Reformed party, of which the surrender of La 
Rochelle would prove the signal, as but the harbinger of their own 
fate. In the meantime, Henrj of Navarre and the Prince de Cond^, 
in concert with La None and Turenne — ^afterwards Duke de Bouil- 
lon, one of the most active and intriguing spirits of his time, — began 
to enter into cabab with the Duke d'Alenjon. This Prince, sti- 
mulated by a restless personal ambition (for he can scarcelv be 
suspected of a more generous motive), had now begun secretly to 
attach himself to the Reformed party, and seemed inclined to build 
up its power and influence once more, as a counterpoise against the 
owerweening authority of his mother and brother.* 

The King of Navarre acted, however, in this affair with reserve 
and prudence. His opinion of the Duke d'Alengon had been early 
formed, with that just penetration into character for which he was 
distinguished. 

" I am mistaken," said he to SuUi, " if he is capable of a great 
or generous action." Turenne, who loved not Navarre, calls him 
for this conduct, amhitieux et soupgonneux ; but gives good reason 
for the caution he blames, when he acknowledges the more than 
probability that all their schemes would be betrayed by the Duke 

' M^m. do I'Etat sous Charles IX. « M^m. de Bouillon. 

24* 
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to his favorite La Molle, a young man whose cowardice and vicious 
habits rendered him a very unfit depository for such secrets. What 
the exact schemes of the conspirators were, is not very well made 
out. With the assistance of the 400 Hugonot gentlemen then 
serving in the royal army, to seize upon St. Jean d'Angeli or d'An- 
goulSme, to get possession of the fleet, and retire to England, were 
among those proposed by Turenne, and rejected by the reason and 
prudence of La Noue. Nothing at all in fact was eflfect^d, except 
that the secret intelligences maintained within the town were, if we 
may believe Brantdme, of most important service to the besieged ; 
while the suspicions andgealousies thus engendered in the army in- 
creased the despondency of the soldiers. It was now evident that 
the enterprise must be abandoned, and those in authority were only 
seeking for some specious pretence to cover their retreat — when the 
intelligence that the election in Poland had terminated in favor of 
the Duke d'Anjou afforded the pretext they wanted. A letter 
arrived from the King, commanding his brother immediately to 
repair to Paris, to meet the ambassador of the Poles : and the brave 
defence of La Rochelle was crowned by a pacification wonderfully 
favorable, when we consider the circumstances under which that 
defence began.* 

> The crown of Poland, tteiwTOcant, the object of the most ardent wishes on 
the part of the King, Queen-Moth*j^^ and the Duke d'Anjou, had been upon the 
point of falling another sacrifice toNjje memory of the St. Bartholomew. It 
nas been mentioned that the election iv^s now going on, and that proposals 
had been made to the Duke d'Anjou to^x^^ear as one of the candidates. 
This proposal had been embraced with, eagen^gs by the Queen and by her 
80)18, — ^by Catherine, it is said, on account of a ^[u^ediction she had received 
from one of those astrologers whom she was neyer, weary of consulting — 
that all her sons should be kings — a prediction frigWul in its most obyious 
intrepretation — by Charles with a hope to rid himself of that presence 
which lay like an incubus upon his happiness and prosperity — and by the 
Duke, from the natural wish to reign. Montluo, Eveque de Yalenc^, had 
been dispatched accordingly into Poland, and his negotiations were pro- 
ceeding in the most prosperous manner, when the St. Bartholomew fur- 
nished such arms and arguments to his opponents as well-nigh secured the 
victory to the rival can^dates. All Protestant Germany was aroused to 
resist the electioh of a man who it was generally reported was in league 
with the Pope and with Spain to exterminate the Protestant religion. 
Schomberg was despatched into Germany, to endeavor to dissipate Sieso 
preventions ; he found the task one of extreme difficulty ; the alliance which 
Elizabeth of England still maintained with his master, furnishing him with 
one of his best arguments. His efforts were in some measure successful. 
The Protestant princes and those of the House of Nassau, saw clearly that, 
in spite of the recent perfidy, it still continued their interest to unite them- 
aelves with France, and to favor a good understanding between that power 
and England, in order to detach her as much as possible from Spain — ^ideas 
that influenced, as I have said, the great statesman who advised Elizabeth. 
Affairs in Germany, therefore, after some interruption, resumed much their 
usual course, and the negociations in Poland were successful. 
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By the first and second articles of this treaty^ all memory of the 
24th of August was to be buried by both parties in everlasting 
oblivion. No judicial inquiries, indictments, or pursuits whatsojever 
being in future to arise on account of that day. <' And all our 
subjects, of every rank and quality, are forbidden ever to renew the 
memory of it.'' Defendant d toiis nos svJetZy de qvelqiie itdt et 
gualitk qu'ih soyent, de «'c» renouveller la minwrie, ni provoquer 
Tun r autre, pour reproche., de ce qui c'est pas&S. The free exercise 
of the Catholic religion was to be restored in all places where it had 
been interrupted. 

The exercise of the Reformed religion was to be allowed in 
Nismes, Montauban^ and La Rochelle — and liberty of conscience 
secured in all places. All the Hugonot gentlemen, haut jnsttciers, 
allowed to celebrate baptism and marriage privately in their castles 
and houses according to their own rites and ceremonies, not more 
than ten persons being present at once. The Reformed discharged 
of all pledges and obligations that they may have entered into^ upon 
any occasion, to change the said religion. 

All persons imprisoned on account of religion to be released. 
The usual clauses of indemnity, of restoration to forfeited offices, of 
admission to the privileges of hospitals, universities, &c., follow. 

Above all, the three towns of La Rochelle, Nismes, and Montau- 
ban were to be secured in their ancient privileges, and neither 
garrison, castle, nor citadel, unless with the consent of the inhabi- 
tants thereof, imposed. These cities were, however, to give hostages 
for their good behaivor. These places, it is especially stated, are 
preserved in this condition as an asylum for those who, full of 
distrust and apprehension, dare not return to their houses at present. 
Every one throughout the kingdom of either religion was to be 
immediately put in possession of their property of every sort, for- 
feited or otherwise seized, since the 24th of April. 

The treaty concludes with an article obliging the Reformed to 
observe as holidays, all the holidays of the Roman Church. 

This Pacification — far as it fell short of those glorious edicts in 
favor of religious liberty obtained in the days of Coligny and Cond6 
— must be considered as a splendid triumph, when regarded as the 
conquest of one single, and not very considerable, city. The resto- 
ration of liberty, property, and civil security to the party ; of liberty, 
of conscience to all ; of liberty of worship to many ; and the im- 
portant privilege of retaining three cautionary towns in their hands, 
were the recompense of the courage and fortitude of less than two 
thousand men opposed to a kingdom. 

This siege cost France 40,000 men, including the Duke d'Aumale, 
Cosseins, Cleraud, Tallard, the two Goas, and sixty capitatnes en 
chef; the Dukes de Nevers, Guise, and Mayenne were wounded; 
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and the Dukes de LonguevUle and d'Udez died shortly after of the 
effects of the contagion. Forty thousand cannon shots were ex- 
pended ; and a lodgment never effected even on the counterscarp, 
it abates the exultation which we experience at this signal triumph, 
to see the little town of Sancerre overlooked in this treaty, and 
abandoned to its fate. 

This place which obtains, in the pages of cotemporary historians, 
but the name of a bicoqucy with walls scarcely deserving to be called 
fortifications, ill provisioned, and with little ammunition, resolved 
to stand upon its defence. The resolution of the citizens of La 
Rochelle sinks into insignificance by the side of that of those of 
Sancerre. Four hundred and fifty arquebusiers and five slender 
companies of refugees were opposed to an army of 5,000 men, and 
defended the place for two months against the most vigorous 
assaults. The town was summoned the l3th of January, the 
trenches opened the beginning of March. At length, after Easter, 
the siege was turned into a blockade, and the town became a prey 
to the most grievous famine. The obstinacy of the citizens, how- 
ever, was not to be subdued, even by the horrible extremity of 
distress to which they were reduced. Before the end of March the 
scarcity of provisions had been great. " They had eaten, first, 
the asses, then the mules — horses, cats, rats, and moles, and the 
flesh of dogs were sold in the open market ; half a pound of bread 
was at first allowed to each person per day, afterwards a quarter ;"* 

but when the blockade had continued some time their 

distress may be imagined — " nevertheless, they resolved in their 
councils to endure every possible- privation 3 and that those who 
would not consent to hold out should be thrown over the walls. . . 
. . . Why should I amuse myself with relating that horse-flesh 
was sold deux testons, la livre — a head eight livresj a liver five 
crowns. When there was nothing more of that sort to be got, they 
boiled leather, the skins of dogs and horses, they emptied the 
tanners and curriers' yards, they used leather of saddles, of stirrups, 
of bellows, the hoofs of horses, and the hoofs and horns of oxen, 
long before thrown away and putrefying on the dunghills. Not a 
family preserved its parchments. There was not a herb, poisonous 
or not, that was not snatched at — it mattered little that it was 
deadly if it could but fill the stomach. At last bread was made of 
chopped straw, of pounded slate mixed with horse dung — with any- 
thing that had any moisture in it. To complete all I will only relate, 
that a child of three years old died of famine, was disinterred by 
its mother, and devoured by its parents, for which they were both 
burned by order of justice. 

' D'Aubign^, Histoire Univcrselle. 
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'' Many threw themselves into the vineyards, seeking roots and 
tendrils ; baring their breasts to the arquebusades of the soldiers, 
fearing nothing but a long decline — wishing for death. In forty 
days more than 400 persons died of hunger ; near 300 demeiirerent 
itkjtques ; in the defence not one hundred had fallen. The ministers 
did their best, carrying broths made of leather and parchment 
boiled, with a little wine to the most necessitous ; and all this was 
done trusting that La RochellC; triumphant, would share her happy 
eondition with them." 

This piteous history concluded, however, better than there was 
the least reason to hope. Sancerre, in spite of the cruel disappoint- 
ment she had received when the negotiation before La Kochelle was 
signed, held out till August ; and then Charles, apprehending the 
interference of the Ambassadors from Poland, ordered La Ch§,tre, 
who commanded the besiegers, to come to terms.* The composition 
was concluded the day the Polish ambassadors entered Paris. After 
asking pardon, and paying a ransom of 40,000 francs, the same 
terms were granted as to La Eochelle. 

' The disasters of the last war were aggravated by a cruel malady, which, 
under the name of the colic of Poitou, now, after a lapse of many centuries, 
re-appeared to devestate the provinces. The symptoms, as mentioned by 
De Thou and Mezeray were, a sudden . change of countenance, a uniyersal 
coldness of the extremities ; restlessness and agitation began the attack, 
vomiting and insupportable hiccup, intolerable pains in the stomach, 
loins, and intestines followed. The members became rigid or distorted, 
often, according to Mezeray, even dislocated by the violence of thedisease, 
which carried off multitudes. It was attributed to disordered bile. Upon 
this singular malady may be consulted: — "Observations que Fran9ois 
Citois a recueilli, Les M^moires de Jean Pidoux, Frau9ois la Yaux, Pierre 
Milon, and Pascal la Cagne, Medecin Poitevin." The same malady 
described by Paul Egen^te. It carried off numbers of people at Rome in the 
fourth century. 

A strange phenomenon in the heavens completed the marvels of this year. 
On the 8th of November a new star was discovered in the constellation of 
Cassiopeia, appearing at first of the magnitude of Jupiter at his perihelion. 
It was visible till March, 1574, when it disappeared. The superstitious 
spirits of the age interpreted the omen according to their different opin- 
ions : to some it foretold the fate of Mary Sturat — to others the downfall of 
the Catholic Church ; even De Thou could not so far resist the universal 
persuasion as entirely to reject such ideas. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DUKE d'ANJOU elected KING OF POLAND. — INTRIGUES OF THE 
DUKE d'ALENCON, NOW DUKE D* AN JOU.— EXECUTION OF I<A 
MOLLE AND GOCONNAS. — ^DEATH OF CHARLES. 

Thus ended the fourth war. The King of Poland, the King of 
Navarre, the Duke d'Alengon — now taking the title of D'Anjou — »■ 
and the other Princes returned to Paris. They sailed from La 
Bochelle to Nantes, then ascended the Loire, and having performed 
a vow to the Dame de Cl^ri, the King of Poland made a magnifi- 
cent entry into the cap. 

It is not necessary to enter further into any of the curious details 
of the election to the vacant crown of Poland given in the histories 
of the day — the only circumstance that bears upon the present 
story is the efforts made by the very large body of Evangelicals, 
the name given to professors of the new opinions in Poland, to aid 
their suffering brethren in France, and the engagements they forced 
the Bishop de Valence to enter into in their favor, before the crown 
was conferred upon the Duke d'Anjou. 

The ambassadors from Poland entered Paris the 17th of August 
with a splendor of barbaric pomp that astonished the eyes even 
of the people of that city. Thirteen nobles, followed by 140 gen- 
tlemen, composed the splendid train. They entered in fifty carriages, 
avec des marques avantageusesj says D'Aubigne, as the sword, the 
globe, the crowned ball, while oyer their heads waved innumerable 
banners of cloth of gold and silver.* 

The 22d they were introduced to the King ; they traversed the 
street on horseback, their long robes were of cloth of gold, their 
bridles and housings covered with jewels: each ambassador pre- 
ceded by his train of gentlemen in robes of silk and velvet, and by 
certain officers bearing maces of iron of two cubits in height.' 

Banquets, visits, ballets, entertainments of every imaginable 
kind, all more splendid than had yet been exhibited by the profuse 
extravagance of Catherine and her son, followed ; every thing bore 
the usual air of elaborate festivity : but in the midst of these 
splendid revels there was not in the whole royal company one heart 
where anxiety and discontent had not already found a place. 

' D'Aubign^, Histoire Unlverselle. * De Thou. 
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The Queen and her beloved son, earnestly as tbey had desired 
this triumph, now looked foward with a repugnance it was almost 
impossible to disguise, to the sacrifices by which it must be pur- 
chased. Catherine anticipated a separation from her favorite with 
an anguish which, practised as she was, she found it impossible to 
dissemble. While the Prince, voluptuous, effeminate, the slave of 
indolence and pleasure, looked upon that crown as dearly purchased, 
which was exchanged for the fascinations of Paris. These en- 
chantments were now rendered doubly alluring by the passion he 
had conceived for the Princess de Cond6— a passion which the 
Duke de Guise vainly endeavored to persuade his wife's sister to 
return, and which had so completely mastered the whole soul of 
Henry, that holding a crown as of no account in comparison, he 
anxiously sought to retard the moment of his departure. As for 
Charles, his whole character had undergone the most gloomy change 
— a fierce impatience, an habitual melancholy, had succeeded to his 
former rude and reckless but fresh and joyous temper. His jealousy 
of his brother, his secret impatience of the Queen's authority, had 
increased with that state of excessive irritation in which his mind 
was kept by his never-dying regret for the past. He suffered Cathe- 
rine, however, to carry on the government while he endeavored to 
assuage his mental distress by incessant hunting — a diversion of 
which he had ever been passionately fond. But at times he would 
rouse himself from his gloomy indifference, and assert his authority 
over her and all others with alarming violence. Upon the present 
occasion he awakened— to use the expression of D'Aubign^— as 
from a dream. The reluctance of his brother to accept the crown 
of Poland lighted the fiame of suspicion afresh in his mind, " he 
ordered all the despatches to be placed unopened in his hands, and 
swearing and blaspheming, according to his usual custom, told the 
Duke that one of them must leave the kingdom."* 

Catherine saw that it was in vain to oppose hini. She yielded to 
the storm, and separated from her beloved son with these ominous 
words, " Go, my son — ^you will nx)t be long away." 

Henry of Navarre in the meantime, fretful and impatient, passed 
his days either in secret designs to recover his liberty, or in the 
wildest scenes of debauchery and pleasure. The chagrin he felt at 
his present mortifying position being in some measure alleviated by 
the confidence and attachment of the King. On him Charles 
seemed to lavish all the affection of a nature strongly susceptible of 
such impressions, and, with the exception of Ambrose Par6, and his 
old Hugonot nurse, Henry seemed the only creature left upon earth 
that the miserable monarch either loved or trusted. The high- 

* D'Aubigi)^, Ilistoire Universelle. 
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spirited and generous temper, the excellent nnderstanding, and the 
gay and engaging manners of Navarre, were formed to delight and 
attach the King in the highest degree. They were companions in 
their pleasures and in their councils, and unfortunately, also, in ex- 
cesses so wild and unjustifiable, that nothing but the unrestrained 
profligacy of the times can render them credible. One example is 
enough ; Nantouillet, the Provost of Paris, a man of the very first 
respectability, had refused to accept as a legacy from the King of 
Poland a lady once too dear to that Prince, and to make her his 
wife. To revenge this affront, the Kings of France, Poland, and 
Navarre — accompanied by the Chev. d'Angoul^me, and the Duke 
de Guise, under pretence de porter un mommon} entered the house 
of Nantouillet, where they committed the most extraordinary dis- 
orders — tearing down and destroying his splendid furniture, breaking 
open chests and trunks, and even pillaging his silver and gold plate 
and money '^au profit de quelques altirh qui les suivoientJ^^ 

In the midst of all this vice and disorder one subject was a souroe 
of ever-increasing mortification to Henry; this was the conduct of 
that young, beautiful, scornful, and profligate Princess, whoiji he 
had the misfortune to call his Queen. Margaret was Qow.in the 
flower of her beauty, the admired of all iSholders. Brantdme, 
lavish in her praise, describes her as appearing before the Am- 
bassadors from the Poles, rtchemeiU parie, Sometiflies in a robe of 
scarlet velvet of Spain, with a cross of velvet pf the same color, 
" Men dressi de plumes et pierreries que rien plu§y* or walking in 
procession, " si belle, que rien aii monde de si beau n'eut sceu se /aire 
voire. Car outre la heauid de son visage, et de sa belle grandeur de 
corps, elle dtoit trhs superbement et richement parie et vestueJ^ ^* Her 
beautiful face resembling the heavens in their fairest and calmest 
serenity, adorned with such an immense quantity of large pearls, 
and rich jewels, and brilliant diamonds arranged in the form of 
stars, that the artifice of the stars and jewels contended with the 
bright starry heavens in beauty — her fine, rich, and noble figure^ 
clothed in cloth of gold friese, the richest that had ever been seen 
in France ; a present made by the Grand Signior to our ambassa- 
dor." A piece of fifteen ells, of which every ell had cost 100 

crowns In some such splendid dress it may be supposed she 

appeared when with the King pf Navarre, she received in state the 
visit of the Poles; ^^She appeared," to continue the rhapsody of 
Brantdme, ^^ so superbly and richly dressed, and with so noble a 
grace and majesty, that all were lost in astonishment at so extreme 
a loveliness ; among others, Lasqui, one of the principal ambassa- 

' What is it ? • D*Aubign^, Histoire TJniyerselle. 

* For besides the beauty of her face, and the elegant height of her figure, 
Bhe was most superbly and richly draped and arranged. 
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dors,' said — for I heard him-— as he retired, dazzled with this glori- 
ous beanty, ' Non ; je ne veuxrien voir apr^ telle heauti* willingly 
would I do like those Turkish pilgrims to Mecca — who having onc« 
beheld the Sepulchre of their prophet, remain so lost, so astonished 
— so entranced, that they refuse to behold anything afterwards, and 
destroy their eyes with basins of burning brass, saying, ^ that as 
they can never behold again a thing so fair^ they will behold 
nothing/ '* 

The raptures of Brantdme must be taken with some allowanoCp 
vet Margaret was undoubtedly one of the most attractive women of 
her time. Her wit, her grace, and her understanding rivalled her 
beauty ; but her vices distinguished her even in that vicious Court; 
and Henry, who we cannot suppose would, under other circum- 
stances, have continued long insensible to such charms — charms 
which numbered among their adorers men of every character and 
degree, from the conqueror of Lepanto to the effeminate La MoUe, 
felt, according to D'Aubign^, the mortification of his position, and 
the disgrace which, even in a time of such universal indifference on 
points of delicacy, attached to him as the husband to such a Circe. 
He consoled himself, unhappily, by following her example, and 
every lesson of his rigid and virtuous mother seemed for a time 
forgotten, amid the intoxications of love and pleasure. 

The King went to Yillars Coterets, and here he received a peti- 
tion from the Hugonots, considering present circumstances, of so 
very extraordinary a nature, that we must suppose they had reason 
to believe that some very strong secret agency was at work in their 
behalf. The remonstrances of the Polish ambassadors alone in 
their favor can scarcely account for their apparent confidence. 

The King having permitted the Protestant deputies to assemble, 
they did so first at Nismes, on the anniversary of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew, and afterwards at Montauban ; where they are described 
as appearing clothed in the deepest mourning. After dedicating 
their tears and their prayers to the memory of their slaughtered 
friends, an address to the following purport was agreed upon. 
They began with thanking the King for the desire he had shown 
for peace ; but entreated, his Majesty not to take it amiss, if, with 
the massacre of Paris still fresh in their memory, they demanded 
that a greater regard should be had to their security. That they 
had every confidence in the good dispositions of their natural Prince, 
but not in those of his evil counsellors, whose injustice and whose 
power to do mischief was strongly displayed in this, that the King 
having at first, declared against the massacre, and his detestation of 
so wicked an action, they had afterwards forced him publicly to 
avow it. They therefore demanded that good garrisons composed 

VOL. II.— 25. 
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of Hugonot soldiers,^ maintained at the expense of tbe King, shooM 
be placed in the towns they now held ; and that in each province 
two more towns should be allowed them as places of refuge. That 
the exercise of their relidon, without distinction of place, should be 
permitted throughout the kingdom : and that a parliament, com- 
posed of those of their own persuasion, should be appointed to try 
all causes in which they were concerned. That they should pay 
tithes to their own ministers of religion only ; that the authors and 
executors of the horrible massacre of Paris should be punished as 
ruffians and disturbers of the public peace f that all hostile inscrip- 
tions should be effaced, and all sentences given since the massacre 
by the Parliaments of Paris and Toulouse, hiffSes and annulled ; 
and the memory of Coligny and others rehabilitated. Moreover, 
that such of the Catholic clergy as might have embraced the Be- 
formed religion and married, should be allowed with their children, 
all the rights of citizenship ; finally, that guardians shall be obliged 
to educate any children left by Reformed parents in the religion of 
their parents ; and that the ordonnances of the Queen of Navarre, on 
the subject of religion, shall remain undisturbed in Beam.* 

These articles, signed by the Viscounts Gourdin and Paulin 
(names almost unknown before, but now standing in the place of 
chiefs of the Confederacy,) and by the principal Hugonots, were 
presented by Cavagnac and Yollet, " and some others called fronts 
(Tairain" adds B'Aubign^; ^'by some they were received with 
astonishment, by others with rage. The Queen-Mother, at behold- 
ing this result of all her machinations, exclaimed strangely, ^de^ 
clamoit d'un Strange fapon,' ^No,' she cried, ^if Cond^ were 
restored to life, in possession of Paris, and at the head of 70,000 
men, he would never have demanded the half of these insolent 
articles.' "« 

This address was followed up by one from the Catholics of Pro- 
vence and Dauphin^, which demanded on their side a diminution of 
imposts. 

Thus every thing seemed to conspire to harass the mind of the 
King. Damville was commissioned to remonstrate with both par- 
ties. The Catholics he was in some measure able to pacify ; but 
the Hugonots, whom he assembled at Rouergue, treated his remon- 
strances with contempt, and sent up a second petition, '^ couched in 

1 This oircumstanoe is not introduced by D*Aubign^, but is mentioned by 
De Thou. 

" De Thou, D'Aubign^. ' D*Aubign^, Histx)ire Uniyerselle. 

* Had she reflected, she might by this have learned what was the conse- 
quence of cutting off the leading spirits — the first-rate men of a party — and 
of throwing the conduct of affairs into those inferior hands, where under 
such circumstances, they must inevitably fall. 
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terms still more lude" says D' Aubign^, '^ and with demands more 
impossible to be granted than the first/ ^ 

The King, in the midst of his vexations, impatient to relieve his 
mind of one source of jealousy and uneasiness at least, attended 
his brother to the frontiers ; but, before the King of Poland tore 
himself away from a kingdom which he so unwillingly quitted, the 
blow was struck which was to ensure his return. The King was 
taken ill of a slow but life-consuming malady, and, returning to St. 
Germains, was obliged to leave the task of accompanying her son 
to his mother. At Blamont in Lorraine the final parting was made 
amid many tears. 

Charles returned alone to St. Oermains, sinking under the most 
depressing sensations of languor. The cause of the frightful illness 
which followed remains a secret, though the suspicions of historians 
seem all to point one way. Pe Thou, after briefly touching on the 
grounds for suspecting Gondi, brother of De Betz, of administering 
a slow poison, drops the veil without further inquiry. Ambrose 
Par^ endeavored to allay suspicion, by asserting that the decline was 
brought on by the intemperate indulgence in violent exercises to 
which the King was now more than ever addicted, and by the 
injury his lungs had received from his practice of blowing long and 
repeated blasts upon his hunting-horn ; but the plausible explanar 
tions of the Court surgeon were as powerless to allay the whisper- 
ings and rumors that circulated on all sides. "Oela donna d qtiai 
deviner d UnUes fortes de gens, accordant a ceite maladie les menies 
de la Reine'Mlre pour prohnger U partement du Eoi de Pologne,**^ 

The existence of a slow poison which acts, during a long period 
of time, by gradually consuming the springs of life, has been 
denied 3 but no one can deny that any one in intimate or continual 
communication with the sufferer may, by the administration of 
repeated small doses, gradually undermine; and finally destroy, the 
human frame. 

This sickness of Charles and the departure of the King of Poland 
seemed to excite fresh disorders and conspiracies. D' Aubign^ again 
remarks upon this occasion, as he did when the first scene of this 
long tragedy was enacted at Amboise, upon the number of books 
and pamphlets swarming from the press, which marked the state of 
the public mind — " The malady of the kingdom was increased by 
the breath of many, who, with marvellous boldness, printed books 
eontaining what at other times would not have been whispered in 
the ear."* 

Of these la Gaule Franpotse first broached the doctrine that the 
kingdom of France was not hereditary but elective, and that the 

» D'Aubign^.— De Thou. " D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 
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States had power to depose and nomtnate kiogs ; quoting, as ezam-^ 
pleSy the cases of Philip of Yalois, Charles Y. and YI.^ and Louis 
XI. 5 it also dwelt upon the natural incapacity of women for 
government. The book was written by the jurisconsult Hothman; 

Junius Brutus, written by an eminent man of letters,^ treated of 
the limits of obedience, the right of resistance, the expediency of 
calling in the assistance of foreign arms, and most of those questions 
so dangerous and so interesting on the eve of great revolutions. 

Besides these, numbers of pamphlets were engaged in advocating 
the doctrines afterwards so triumphantly maintain^ by the League* 

There was a book, written by one Poncet, directed to recommend 
those measures by which kings, as it said, might really merit the 
title of kings, namely, by coercing every power of the state to 
submit to their own unlimited control. Poncet, it is said, had 
travelled much, and discoursing with the King and Catherine upon 
his return, said that, though he had seen many bearing the name, 
he knew but one who deserved the title of king, and that was the 
Grand Seignor. << No hereditary dignities,'' said he, ^^ no gentlemen 
but the Janissaries, by the hands of whom, without regard to race 
or parentage, all are forced and constrained to their duty ; no other 
religion but that of the prince; no estates in fief-— every thing 
belonging to the fisc/' 

The measures proposed by Poncet for elevating the crown of 
France to this e^iable position may, perhaps, a little astonish some 
who, in their enthusiasm for liberty, would desire to level every 
distinction of rank that exists between the peasant and the throne. 
*^ Poncet was asked by what means France might be placed in the 
same state. You must, said he, extirpate the princes, and enfeeble 
the nobility so much that it cannot contradict the king— -and then 
weaken the means of the princes you cannot destroy.'' Another 
piece of advice given by this insidious counsellor was much in 
accordance with the usual courtly prejudice on its subject-— <' Care« 
fully extinguish the States-General^ and make use of the little 
States." 

While courtiers, statesmen, and philosophers thus speculated upon 
the first principles of government, the frame of society was rapidly 
dissolving. 

The hatred with which the massacre of Paris had filled the minds 
of a large portion of the Catholic subjects of the King — the terror 
with which the anticipated return of a Prince to the country was 
regarded, one known to maintain the closest union with the party 
80 much dreaded of the Guises, a dread to which the return of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine just at this time from Eome added additional 

1 Hubert Languet.. 
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itrengtli— the impa<ieiit and faotious restlessness of the Hngonots, 
accnstomed to revolt^ and now no longer restrained by those stem 
principles of duty which animated their yirtuous predecessors^ fur- 
nished abundant opportunities for a set of ambitious, head-strong, 
and discontented youths, now assembled at the court of Charles, to 
carry out their turbulent schemes. Of these young men the Duke 
d^Alen^on stood at the head. His projects, probably ill-defined to 
himself— certainly imperfectly transmitted to us — appear to have 
been the result of a restless and jealous ambition, soured by the 
vexation at that long insignificance to which his mother had con- 
demned him — ^and by comparisons with the splendid advantages 
which through her favor had long attended his brother. Now that 
the treaty of marriage with England, with which Catherine had 
long endeavored to satisfy his thirst for place and power, had finally 
terminated, he seems to have resolved upon making himself a name 
and establishing an influence by uniting with the Hugonots and the 
Malcontents, not without some vague hope, it is thought, of pre- 
venting the return of the King of Poland, after the death of Charles. 
At all events, he flattered himself that he should be able to wrest 
the Lieutenant-Generalcy from the unwilling hands of his mother. 
There existed at this moment, besides the old Hugonot faction, a 
very considerable party in the state, whose bond of union lay in a 
most determined hostility against the Guises and their allies. This 
party, long silently gaining strength, amid the divisions of the 
kin^om, had acquired consistency by the events of the 24th 
August. Those whose names were known to have been upon the 
lists of the proscribed, upon that occasion, were, it will be supposed, 
determined narrowly to watch and endeavor to confine within the 
narrowest limits the power of a faction whose hostility had been so 
unequivocally displayed. The members of the house of Montmo- 
renci, the Duke de Biron, and the Mar^chal de Coss6, must be reck- 
oned as the leaders of this party, they being seconded by numerous 
Catholic gentlemen, afterwards to be found among the best and 
closest friends of Henry of Navarre. As difference upun religious 
matters made no part of their grievances, and as they were solely 
united to resist those political evils which threatened to overwhelm 
the state, they were called — partly in sarcasm, — les PolitiqueSy a 
designation applicable in its better sense ; but Tiers parti, another 
term applied to them, better expresses their situation. They acted, 
indeed, as moderators in the contest ; until at length throwing their 
whole weight into that scale whereto justice and true policy inclined, 
they secured the long disputed victory to Henry IV., and saved 
their country from destruction. 

The Duke d'Alengon hoped to carry his designs into execution, 
by uniting the party of the Hugonots with that of the I^lUiques, 

•^5* 
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and for this purpose he entered into the closest anion with Heniy 
of Navarre and the Prince de Cond6. 

As for Henry himself, the natural desire to escape from the^most 
irksome captivity, and to enjoy the influence and importance which 
attached to him, as head of the Beformed religion and King of 
Navarre, is sufficient to account for his share in these intrigues. 

The depression in which the family of Montmorenci were held, 
added to the open hostility which had been shown agunst them 
during the fatal August, will account for their adherence to a con- 
federacy which opposed the increasing influence of their rivals^ the 
Princes of Guise. 

It is more difficult to understand the conduct of La None, who 
may be considered as at present occupying the place once held by 
the Admiral among the Calvinists. We hear of no fresh cruelties 
or aggressions to provoke a renewal of civil hostilities. There was 
indeed the pretence of some design upon the part of the govern- 
ment to seize upon La Rochelle ; but the existence of such a 
design is, to say the least of it, very doubtful, and we feel surprised 
that the prospect of alliance with oue of so little real weight, and 
so utterly devoid of personal merit as the Duke d' Alen^on, should 
have been a temptation sufficient to lead La Noue to engage in such 
questionable proceedings— -so however it was.* 

It was agreed that the Hugonots should make a general rising 
upon the Mardi-groA (about the beginning of March) of this year, 
1574, and that the King of Navarre, the Duke d' Alen9on and Prince 
de Cond^, escaping from Court, should immediately be placed at 
the head of the revolt. As a preliminary, the Duke had entered 
into negotiations with Count Ludovic and the Flemings, and had 
been promised the co-operation of that Prince, and of a large army 
then under his command. The Count de Montgommeri, who had 
established himself at Belleisle, and from thence had passed to Jer- 
sey, promised to aid the adventure by a descent upon Normandy. 

The Marshal de Montmorenci, however, when consulted by Tu- 
renne, who was, as usual, to be found among the most active and 
stirring of the confederates, expressed his marked disa^robation of 
these proceedings, and refused openly to resist the legitimate an- 
thority of his master ; yet there is little doubt that he was privy to 
the designs of the Princes, whatever they really might be; and 
Thor4, one of his younger brothers, entered into the conspiracy with 
the greatest ardor. 

The impatience and independence of the Hugonots,— the irreso- 
lutions of the Duke, and the confidence he placed in La MoUe and 

1 Such seems, however to have been the principal temptation. << Lea 
Reform^s," says D*Aubign€, "qui d lafrandise d' avoir unfiU de France pour 
chief commencerent leurs remuemens en Poitoo.'' 
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ifae Connt de Gooonnas, two profligate jonng men abont the ooart, 
defeated a scheme, which, except, as far as it included the liberation 
of Henry of Navarre and the Prince de Cond6, appears to have pos- 
sessed not one single feature to merit success. 

La Noue having prepared the Hugonots, — with great difficulty 
•engaged the co-operation of La Roehelle, — and invented rather than 
found pretences for renewing the war — ^it was agreed, as has been 
stated, that a simultaneous rising should take place on the Mardi- 
gras; a day chosen on account of the universal feasting and drun- 
kenness with which it was celebrated by all good Catholics. Guitri, 
with 400 horses, was to approach the Court, favor the escape of the 
Princes, and seize Mantes : but Guitri, either through jealousy of 
La Noue and Montgommeri and a wish to secure to himself an 
undue share of credit from the exploit,— or perhaps that he really, 
as he pretended, mistook the day, — appeared in arms with his 400 
cavalry, ten days before the one appointed. The consequences may 
be supposed — no one was ready — the Duke refused to engage in an 
undertaking so desperate ; and La MoUe perceiving the turn affairs 
were taking, made a merit of being the first to come to confession.-^ 
He went to the Queen-Mother, and revealed the whole scheme. 

Catherine was not a little pleased. She had long been perplexed 
how to answer the Duke d' Alen^on's apparently reasonable demand 
of the Lieutenant-Generalcy, — a demand seconded by Montmorcnci, 
and agreed to by the King, but to which she was resolved never to 
give consent, dreading lest by any possibility, a power of this mag- 
nitude placed in such hands, might prevent the return of the King 
of Poland, when the death of Charles should open to him the suc- 
cession. In the present ill-conceived and absurd intrigue she saw a 
pretence for lowering the reputation of the Duke ; depressing the 
party of the Politique^ ; loading with fresh indignities the Bourbon 
Princes, — more especially Henry, whom she now began to hate 
bitterly ; and for obtaining from the unwilling King, that nomina- 
tion to the regency, on which her mind was bent. 

It became, therefore, her business to give every possible import- 
ance to this plot , and to her endeavors in that way, the obscurity 
which hangs over its real objects may in great measure bo attributed. 
To carry off the half-dying King with every appearance of haste 
.and alarm, to Paris, and thence convey him to the strong fortress 
of the Bois de Vincennes — to place guards over the Princes, arrest 
La MoUe and Coconnas, and last of all, to imprison, on mere suspicion, 
the Marshal de Montmorenci, one of the most considerable and re- 
spected men in the kingdom, sending him, accompanied by the Mar^ 
ohal de Coss^, to the Bastille, amid the shrieks and hootings of a Pari- 
sian mob, were her first measures.* " Some sighed, some laughed, at 

> D*Aubigii6, Histoire UniTerselle. 
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^me novelties — every one admired to see a wemian — a foreigner in 
birth far below our Kings — instead of retiring to her own housoi 
like other Qneens-dowagerS; making a jest (jiejouer) of such a king* 
dom, and such a people, load such noble Princes with fetters — hjk% 
it was because she knew how to make a fence with their different 
temper»^~mattage their ambitions, their hopes, and their fears-— 
work with the knife of their divisions, and thus employ in her own 
behalf the forces she ought to have feared. One might say then 
of the French that any one, to save his life, was ready to be the 
executioner of his companions.^ D'Aubign^ gives a curious picture 
of the flight from St. Germains— '' La Reine donne ValarToey la 
fdus chaude quUUe pent — searches every comer of the castle, press- 
ing the King to depart immediately, reminding him that he had 
always been told by his diviners (devim), that he should beware of 
St. G-ermains — the whole Court take^ flight, some by the highway, 
some by boats, some by St. Cloud — all hurry to Paris. A few of 
us belonging to the King of Navarre, hastening forwards, like good 
servants, overtook the Cardinals Bourbon, G-uise, de Lorraine, with 
Birague, Morvilliers, and Bellievre, all mounted upon Italian Cour- 
sers, or great Spanish horses, holding the pommel with both bands, 
evidently more afraid of their steeds than of the enemy. It escaped 
one passing by to say — vaildpour cinq miUe escus de marchandiBe." 

Turenne and Thor6 escaped unharmed. Turenne came boldly 
into the Queen's apartments on the first rumor of a disclosure; 
there he found Navarre, who, coming up, whispered in his ear, 
^^ Notre homme dit tout;** on which he immediately advised Thor6 
to depart without loss of time. Turenne next sought Monsieur in 
the King's apartments, he found him laughing with Mad. de Sauves 
— comma sHl n'y cut eu rien ; he quitted her, and coming up to 
Turenne whispered, ^* Je n*ay rien dit de vous, except that you are 
ready to follow me anywhere, but sent your uncle Thor^ away.'' 
Turenne, however, thought it prudent to quit the field. The Prince 
de Cond6, also some little time afterwards, escaped into Germany. 

La MoUe and Coconnas were first examined. Little could be 
drawn from La MoUe to suit the Queen's purpose ; he would only 
confess to a project of the Princes to escape and retire to Sedan — 
but the profligate Italian was more communicative. In hopes of 
saving his life, he disclosed the whole, and, as it appears, much 
more than the whole truth. He deposed to the projected flight ; to 
their intention to return with Count Ludovic at the head of a power- 
ful army ; to a general confederalaon -throughout the provinces, and 
to alliances with England and Germany; in short, " que leur inten- 
tion itoit de faire perdre le roi/aumeJ* He accused the Montmo- 

» D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle, c. 89. 
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renois of being at the bottom of the oonspiraoy, and of nr^ng and 
persuading the Duke to take a part in itH<-an accusation which| as 
hr at least as the Marshal was concerned, is known to have been 
vtterly false. Upon these disclosures, though they fell far short of 
what Catherine would have desired, the Duke d'Anjou and the 
King of Navarre were separately examined. The deposition of the 
Duke is an example of the most selfish and cowardly meanness. He 
eonducted himself in the basest manner, making the most degrading 
submissions to the Queen, and endeavoring to secure his own pardon, 
by the sacrifice of his confederates, and by revealing fiicts and men- 
tioning names, with the most profligate indifference to the safety of 
every one but himself. The conduct of Henry of Navarre, on the 
contrary, is marked by a singular union of spirit, discretion and 
good faith. 

His first deposition is justly called by Le Labonreur ^^tine vert' 
table mani/este de Unite sa conduite d la Cour de Ihrance ; et un re* 
proche d la Heine des mauvaiies offices qu'eUe lui rendait." In it 
he steadily denies any treasonable intentions, but boldly avows his 
project to escape, justifying himself by retorting upon the Queen- 
Mother all the treatment he had received at her hands since, a child 
of seven years of age, he first entered her Court.^ He mentions 
the regret he felt when his mother, anxious to make him acquainted 
with his future subjects took him to Nerac, and separated him from 
the King of France and his brother, the King of Poland-^from 
whom I received so much honor, that the place in the world where 
I liked best to be was in their company. He then speaks of the 
causes of the Third Troubles, and describes with singular boldnesSi 
the long course of perfidy and violence which led his mother to seek 
refuge in La Rochelle. '< One came from the Prince de Gond6 to 
tell my mother that your Majesty, being now the stronger, there 
was not any reason to doubt that a resolution had been taken, first, 
to cut off those capable of bearing arms, and then to exterminate 
the women and children at your leisure — ^which relation so moved 
her to pity (apprehending likewise a similar fate for herself), that 
she went to La Rochelle, whence, my uncle having collected an 
army, she sent me to join him. But all those who came in your 
part to treat of peace, can, if they will^ bear witness to my desire 
to have been with your Majesties all the time.'' 

He then speaks of his marriage, and the satisfaction with which 
he entertained the thoughts of it ; his desire to return among his 
old friends at Court, which, though delayed by a tertian fever, was 
proved in this, that, on receiving intelligence of the death of the 
Queen, his mother, which would have furnished a sufficient excuse 

1 Le Labooreur, add. Castlenau, 
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fbr reiiuming home, had he heen so iacHned ; he had still contiimed 
hia journey, ^^ aveo le meilleare troupe de mes serviteurs que j'avois 
pu assembler; et ne fus content que je ne fusse arriv^ pr^ de yoa 
Majest^^-oii tdt apr^s oes ndces arrivoit la St. Barth^lemy, oii furent 
massacres tons ceux qui m'ayoient accompagn^. The most part of 
whom had never even quitted their houses during the troubles. — 
My distress may be imagined at witnessing the death of those who 
had come to Paris upon my simple word ; and without other seca- 
rity than those letters which the King had done me the honor to 
write to me. Or ce d^plaisir me fUt tel que j'eusse voulu les racheter 
de ma vie ; puisqu'ils perdoient la leur k mon occasion ; les voyant 
mesme tuer au chevet de mon lit.'' He adds, that in the midst of 
the general distress, Thor4, exasperated at the death of his cousin 
(Coligny) came to him, and painted in lively colors the indignities 
to which they were both exposed, and the little security there was 
for any of their lives, seeing what honor and bonne ch^e that you. 
Madam, and the Kings your sons, thought proper to show to the 
house of Guise, who triumphed in my degradation. Still it never 
entered into my thoughts to be anything but a faithful and affec- 
tionate servant to his Majesty, as I hoped to have proved at the 
siege of La Eochelle. But there, he says, he was informed that it 
was the intention of the King of Poland to make a second St. 
Bartholomew in which M. le Due and himself were to be included ; 
his assassination being only delayed in the hopes that his wife might 
bear him a son, who shoidd succeed to his dominions. He then 
enumerates the various slights he had since received; the fresh 
causes of suspicion that had arisen against the King of Poland and 
the Duke de Guise ; the insulting surveillance to which he and the 
Duke d'Alengon had been subjected. ^< £t voyant les grandes 
m^fiances, que vos Majest^s avoient de nous s'accroistre tous les 
jours, et recevans beaucoup d'avertissemens tous nouveaux, que Fon 
vouloit m^faire ; cela fiit cause que M. le Due se resolut, pour s'oster 
de ce danger, et pour Tasseuranoe de sa vie, de s'en aller oil je lui 
promis de Taccompagner; et de Ik m'en aller en mon pays; tant 
pour ma surety, que pour donner ordre en Beam et Navarre ; oii 
pour mon absence je suis nullement ob^i . . . Yiolk, Madame, tout 
ce que je sgais— et vous supplie tr^s humblement, de considerer si 
je n'avois pas juste et apparent occasion de m'absenter; et qu'il 
piaise au Roi et k vois, me vouloir dor^navant faire tant de bien et 
d'honneur, que de me traiter comme estant ce que je vous suis, &o. 
(Signe) Hknri." 

Through the whole of these two depositions the most extreme 
care is taken to inculpate no one. The only names mentioned, as 
implicated in his designs, are those of Thor^ and Turenne, who 
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were already in a place of safety. In bis second deposition he 
further declares, that not one ef the gentlemen belonging to him 
had ever spoken with him upon the subject of his escape, nor shared 
in the slightest degree his confidence. << VoUdP' cries Le Laboureur^ 
** une d^daraUan qui sent bien le Rot." 

" No use was made of this paper," he continues, " upon the 
trial, nor should I admit it here, except that I may increase the 
honor this great Prince has obtained by all the perils and dangers 
he has overcome. More especially in steering amid the perils of 
such a Court, and maintaining his dignity upon an occasion like 
this, when no means were spared to transform a simple attempt at 
escape into a horrible conspiracy/'*,' 

Catherine never forgave the plain terms in which she was here 
treated by one whom she had imagined entirely in her power. From 
this moment she became Henry's most inveterate enemy, and per- 
secated him with unsparing hostility, placing both the life and 
crown of her son in jeopardy ; and staking the very existence of 
France itself, in the vain attempt to deprive Navarre of the succes- 
sion.® 

These confessions and depositions falling far short of what was 
wanted, the unfortunate La Molle was put to the torture, la gehenne 
as it was then called — with the hope of obtaining further confes- 
sions from his weakness. His interrogatory is a miserable specimen 
of cruelty and credulity on one side, and of suffering and coward- 
ice upon the other. He was questioned much as to a certain waxen 
figure covered with enchanted characters, which they vainly endea- 
vored to make him confess was intended for the King, with design 
to consume life by sympathy f and which it was said had been made 
for him by one Cosmo Ruggiero, an Italian charlatan and astrologer ; 
one among those vile quacks with which society then swarmed, who 

^ Le Laboureur, add. M^m. de Castlenau. 

• All the inferior conspirators "were afterwards examined, with the inten- 
tion of fixing upon the Prince and Montmorenci a design against the life of 
the King. Grandrye, one of the confederates, in the hope of saving himself, 
made this curious proposal : that having, when in the Grisons, busied him- 
self with distilling and transmuting metals — en seait le secret et la recite — 
which he is ready to communicate to the King, and by this means gain for 
him 2,000,000 of gold a year — en mettant cent mille eseiu d* argent" 

* The King was dying by iiiches. Catherine universally suspected of 
having a hand in his illness, and it was her most earnest desire to fix the 
accusation elsewhere. That she was the secret murderer of her son was 
long believed — even Louis XIIL had been so instructced. When a youth, 
being warned by the example of Charles not to take too violent exercise, nor 
blow incessantly upon his hunting horn, "Bon, bon," said the King, 
"sachez Charles IX. n'est mort que pour avoir din6 chez Gondi, la creature 
de Catherine de Medicis, imm^diatement apr^s un quarrelle qu'il avoit ttL 
avec sa mfere." — Lacret«lle. ^ 
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obtained great riches and inflaencey by mkiifiteriDg io tbe moat 
wieked and impious desires of their employers. He is described 
*' as a dark man, with regakr features, who played upon all sorts 
of instruments ; qui a qudquefois chauue^ rondesy et quelquefois de 
taffeta$; ei ioujaurs de noir hahUU, et est, le dit ItaUen, puisaant 
hommty 

This man, deeply implicated in the affair, endured the question^ 
ordinary and extraordinary, upon eighty different heads, with extra- 
ordinary fortitude, without confessing anything either as regarded 
the conspiracy or <<the charmed medals he had made; one of 
which was to destroy the King, and the others for the Duke d' Alen- 
9on and La Molle to wear in their hats in order to preserve their 
friendship inviolate.''^ He was afterwards sent to the galleys, 
where he turned the yessel in which he labored at the oar into an 
academy of astrology and mathematics, and was treated en iUvAiare 
format with every sort of respect. Catherine soon after withdrew 
him from the hands of justice — he received a rich abbey from 
Henry III. and lived to busy himself in the affairs of the Marshal 
d'Ancre. Such was the fate of the astrologer and magician. The 
wretched La Molle met with no such indulgence. When seized by 
the executioner, he at first asserted, that do what they would, he 
could say no more than he had said ) but having endured the tor- 
ture, he promised to tell all he knew. Being allowed to come to 
the fire, he said, que ^U devoU endurer miUe morts^ he knew nothing 
more— crying out, pauvre La Moile iCy a-t-tl point moyem d* avoir 
grace — I only ask to be put into a convent, where I may pray God 
for the rest of my life — saying, <^ Gentlemen, M. le Due, my mas- 
ter, having obliged me a hundred thousand times, charged me by 
my life, and all I held most dear in this world, to say nothing c^ 
what he intended.'' — ^Notbing new appeared to inculpate the Mar^ 
chal de Montmorenci, and tj& Molle constantly denied that there 
was any design upon the life of the King. Interrogated with re- 
spect to the waxen image, he cried, '^ Ah, good God ! may I die if 
I made any image of wax for the King.'' Interrogated as to the 
gold medals, says he knows nothing about them ; again interrogated 
as to the image of wax which Cosmo had made for him, says it was 
for his mistress, whom he wished to marry ; interrogated what the 
illness of the King was, answered, " Fflite^ moimourir si la pauvre 
La MoUe y a jamais ^cns^"— Entreats they will call Cosmo who 
will confirm what he says .... Interrogated what Monsieur in- 
tended to do after he had escaped, says he knows nothing more-— 
intreats them to torture him no more — that he has told the truth 
of his conscience — throws himself upon his knees, and weeping^ 

% > Examinations. — See Ob. M^m. de Bouillon. 
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sajs, upon tlie salyation of his soul, he knows nothing more — says, 
that if the King will grant him his life, he will be the death of 
that wicked Thor^, the cause of all. Then they dressed him, and 
after making his prayers, he was bound and carried by the execu- 
tioner back to his chamber dans la TourneUe, 

Such were the shocking spectacles exhibited in the Halls of Jus- 
tice, not much more than two centuries ago. This dreadful abuse 
was, however, already calling upon the attention of thinking men. 
In the histories of the times, the question of the utility of torture 
is frequently discussed, and the decision is invariably given against 
the custom — " Je croy avoir -appris" says the author from whom 
this account of the interrogations is taken,^ that under such cir- 
cumstances, " there are few of the innocent who will not confess 
themselves criminal in the hope of escaping, and that there are few 
criminals who will not suffer all sorts of torture if their life de- 
pends upon their confession.'^ 

The son of Tavannes, in his commentaries, comes to much the 
same conclusion, adding, <^ that those who possessed certain secrets 
to weaken the effect of the torture, escaped very easily. He men- 
tions among these secrets, " breuvages de savoriy*^ to allay the sense 
of pain. We must suppose that Euggiero was in possession of 
such secrets." 

Even Catherine could not venture upon evidence such as this to 
sacrifice a son — a son-in-law, or the head of a house powerful as 
was that of Montmorenci — ^the Princes were detained, therefore, as 
a species of state prisoners — the Mareehals remaining in the Bas- 
tille. It was desirable, however, to give importance to the matter 
in the eye of the vulgar, by an execution or two ; and La MoUe 
and Coconnas, the last well deserving his fate — were selected as the 
victims. Though beloved by two of the fairest and highest of the 
Court — Marguerite de Valois and the Duchess of Nevers — it was 
impossible to save them ; and they were beheaded soon after their 
examination, lamenting their disgrace in bitter terms, and their hard 
destiny in thus suffering the punishment merited by their master 

' I have omitted the more painfal part of tMs interrogation, which is from 
Le Laboureur, who has extracted an account of this trial from the original 
pieces, T?hich are to be found preserved in VHUtoire de VEtat de France^ 
sous Charles IX,, where they occupy 100 pages. — Ob. M^m. Bouillon, 48, 
272. 

• Drinks made of Soap. 

* History holds out strange examples of the abominations to which custom 
may reconcile men, and this was long one. We ought to be careful even 
now how we suffer habit to weaken our sense of what is barbarous or un- 
jtrst in our customs or manners. It is but lately that certain portions of 
our own penal laws have been discarded under a sense of the same horror 
with which we now look back upon these obsolete enormities, 

VOL.. II. — ^26. 
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alone. Coconnas struck his feet passionately on the ground, and 
turning to the by-standers, "Gentlemen," said he, "you see how 
it is ', the little ones are caught, and the great ones who were to 
blame are left." They died intreating their debts might be paid^ 
and requesting the prayers of all present. 

The two Princesses were overwhelmed with grief at the loss of 
their- favorites — their method of proving their attachment may 
complete the picture of manners afforded by this story. They 
obtained possession of the miserable heads of their lovers, and 
having loaded them with kisses, and bathed them with their tears, 
embalmed them, it is said, vnth their own handsy and long preserved 
them with the greatest tenderness. 

" Thus terminated," says Lo Laboureur, " a tragedy played upon 
the theatre of Franco lor reasons of state: The crime deserved no 
such punishment ; but the Queen was in dread of the malcontents ; 
and desired to render them universally odious, so as to prepare the 
way for the return ot her cherished son, the King of Poland, to 
France. No doubt the Mar^chal de Montmorenci," he adds, 
" would have shared the fate of the inferior agents ; but to say 
nothing of the defective evidence, Damville, M^ru, and Thor6, his 
brothers, were at liberty, and in arms ready to revenge his death."* 

The irritation and anxiety occasioned by this affair and its con- 
sequences, sufficed to exhaust the little strength yet lingering in the 
Irame of the miserable King. 

The discovery and defeat of this part of the plan had not pre- 
vented the rising which had been determined upon among the 
Hugonots. Upon the Mardi-grasj as was agreed, the revolt took 
place, and the kingdom was plunged into the fifth war, for which 
even D'Aubign^ can find little excuse. Merle and Lusignan were 
surprised by La None, Talmont and several small places in Sain- 
tonge by the Seigneur dc la Case — Loriol and others in Dauphin^ 
by Montbrun — in Normandy Colombi^res, confiding in the support 
he was to receive in the person of the I>uke d'Alengon, seized St. 
Lo; and Montgommcn landing from Jersey, took Carenton and 
Valognes. 

In the course of a month, however, the Queen-Mother had three 
armies in the field — Matignon marched .with one into Normandy ; 
the Duke de Montpensier led the second into Poictou ) with the 
third, the Prince Dauphin approached the south, where Damville, 
still acting for the King as Lieutenant-governor of Languedoc, was 
secretly abetting the Calvinist revolt. Nothing can be more unin- 
teresting than to trace a war in detail, made up of the alternate 
seizure and surrender of insignificant places, distinguished by no 

' Le Laboureur. 
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leading events, adorned by no shining actions, marked by no plan^ 
and terminating in no results. The contest had changed its charac- 
ter. No eminent chief now organized his party to maintain impor- 
tant principles, and conscientiously to restore the sword to its 
scabbard when such principles were acknowledged. The frame of 
society was broken to pieces — every man suspected and attacked 
his fellow — each small town fought against its neighbor — petty 
oaptains, at the head of insignificant bands of followers, made war 
upon each other — union, system, sense of duty, loyalty, obedience, 
patriotism — all had perished upon the fatal day. 

The only events of the least importance during this campaign, 
were the capture of Montgommeri, and the destruction of Lusignan 
— that exquisite specimen of the architecture of the middle ages — 
that enchanted castle of the fairy Melusina, the memory of which 
is preserved in the pages of Sir Walter Scott. The Duke de Mont- 
pensier, the most brutal of soldiers^ took the castle, and levelled it 
pitilessly to the ground.^ 

Catherine received the news of Montgommeri's capture with 
excessive exultation. She hated the brave and uncompromising 
partisan, and affected to cover her hatred by recalling that unfor- 
tunate accident which had deprived her by his hand of her husband. 
She came in the highest spirits to announce this good news to the 
King; but Charles listened with indifference. Extended wretchedly 
upon his bed, a prey to the most cruel agitations both of body and 
mind — the blood streaming from every pore and orifice— his limbs 
distorted by spasms — his soul distracted with remorse — he lay be- 
wailing his unhappy fath — " Ah, ma mie — what wicked counsels I 
have followed — my God, forgive me ! have mercy on me ! I do 
not know where I am. What will become of it all ? — what must I 
do ? I feel it— I am lost." 

When the Queen, gay and exulting, entered his room, he turned 
his fainting head away — ^weary of enmity and sick of vengeance. 
It is said by Mezeray, that, after the siege of La Rochelle, he had 
shown an earnest desire to take the reins of government into his 
own hands, and labor to heal the wounds of his distracted kingdom. 
That he had already relieved his people of many taxes — had 
diminished his companies of guards — had resolved to dismiss his 
evil counsellors — break up the secret cabinet — and confide the 
management of affairs to the proper officers — but such resolutions 
came too late. Sickness overtook him upon the first suspicion of 
such designs, and even had he escaped that, his mind received so 
severe a shock from the events of the 24th of August, that it seems 

* See Brantdme. 
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never to have recovered its equilibrium, and symptoms of that 
frightful malady which had visited his unfortunate ancestor^ Charlee 
VI., were at times thought to be discernible. 

His last hours were tormented by the incessant importunities of 
the Queen, to obtain her own nomination to the Kegenoy during 
the ensuing interregnum. He long resisted, but as languor of mind 
and body increased, he seems to have yielded to an influence to 
which he had been so long accustomed, and a few days before he * 
died he declared her B>egent, and signified his determination to the 
Princes of the blood. 

The day he died he yielded to that old attachment which 
he had lately repressed, and called for Henry of Navarre, still a 
prisoner, to visit his bed-side ; there giving vent to the feelings of 
tenderness he had so long disguised, he displayed the affection and 
confidence with which he had all along regarded him. 

The scene shall be given from Victor Cayet.* "The King 
Charles, feeling himself near his end, after having long lain still 
and without speaking, suddenly turned round as if he had just 
awakened, ' Call my brother,' says he. The Queen-Mother being 
present, sent immediately for Monseigneur le Due d' Alencon. The 
King seeing him, turned away, and said again, ' Fetch my brother.' 
* Sir,' said the Queen-Mother, ^ I do not know what you ask,— here 
is your brother.' The Kiug was angry, and said, 'Fetch my 
brother, the King of Navarre — he is my brother.* The Queen- 
Mother, seeing his great desire, to content him sent to fetch that 
Prince ; but, for reasons best known to herself, commanded Nancay, 
captain of the guards, to bring him under the vaults of the castle. 

"When they told the King of Navarre that some one wished to 
speak to him on the part of the King, he has often said, that he 
felt his soul seized with a sudden apprehension of death ; so that 
he refased at first to go. But Charles insisting upon his coming, 
the Queen-Mother sent to assure him no harm was intended. On 
which assurance he relied not much, but being encouraged by the 
Viscount d'Auchy, who had attended him during his detention, he 
at length consented to appear. As he entered the vaults, he found 
them lined with soldiers, armed, and holding their halberts and 
arquebusses in their hands, through the midst of whom he was to 
pass ; upon this he hesitated, and wished to go back, but the Vis- 
count and the captain of the guards repeating their assurances, and 
seeing the soldiers salute him, he passed on, and coming up a private 
staircase, entered the King's apartment 

> Chronologie Noyennaire, 66, 129. Victor Cayet was the friend and 
tutor of Henry of Navarre. 
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<' As soon as Charles saw htm, he turned towards him, holding 
out his arms. The King of Navarre, greatly moved, weeping and 
sighing, threw himself on his knees hy the hed-side, when the King 
embraced him closely, and kissing him, said, * My brother, you will 
lose a good master and a good friend. I know you have no hand 
in the troubles that have fallen upon me. If I had been willing to 
believe them, you would have been no longer among the living, but 
I have always loved you, and I entrust my wife and daughter to you 
alone. Distrust N , but God will preserve you.' The Queen- 
Mother here interrupted the King Charles, saying, ^ Sir, do not say 
80.' < Madame,' he replied, ' I ought to say it, je dois le dire. 
Crot/ez motf mon Jrbre, aimez mot, assistez d ma /emme et d ma 
filhy et prtez Dieu pour moi, AdteUf m4m/rhre, adieu,' The King 
of Navarre quitted him no more till the agony began, when he re- 
tired." Charles IX. expired on the evening of Pentecost, March 
80, 1574. 

Thus ended this unhappy reign ; and thus, at twenty-five years 
of age, an existence was terminated, which had promised better 
things. These pages will probably leave upon the reader a very 
different impression of the character of Charles from what has been 
commonly received. He was perhaps the least culpable, and cer- 
tainly the most unfortunate of a wretched family sprung from a 
profligate father and the worst of mothers. A child, that mother's 
slave ; a youth, her dupe ; a man, her victim — he offers a dreadful 
example of the miserable destiny that awaits the children of the 
wicked. If it be true, as most historians surmise, that he was 
visited at times by the heaviest of human afflictions, partial insanity, 
Charles must be regarded.in the midst of his load of crimes, as an 
object less of abhorrence than of compassion. The cause of his 
death remains, as has been said, a mystery. The symptoms of his 
last illness will appear at this time of day very remarkable ; but he 
is not the only one of his times who is thus described as dying 
bathed in his own blood. The symptom was not an uncommon one ; 
whether in all cases it should be considered the effect of poison may 
be doubted : but it is remarkable that, in the account of an experi- 
ment made, by Ambrose Par4, as to the effect of corrosive sublimate, 
which he tried upon a criminal, he mentions as one of its results, 
that blood poured from the nose, ears, and other orifices of the un- 
happy victim's body. 

The form and person of Charles have been already described, — 
his rough temper, his unsoftened manners, his wild and unpolished 
demeanor — his love of the muses, has likewise been alluded to. 
He was fond of and excelled in music ; and a few lines, addressed 
to Ronsard, are so pleasing a specimen of the refinement of his 
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feelings, and of his skill in poetry, that, in pity to the memory of 
a lost and wretched man, they shall close bis mournful story. I have 
copied them in the modern French spelling. 

L'art de faire de vers, diit on s'en indigner, 
Doit etre Ik plus haut prix que celui de r^gner; 
Tout deux ^galement nous portons des couronnes, 
Mais roi je les re^ois, po^te tu les donnes ; 
Ton Esprit enflamm^ d'un celeste ardeur 
Eclate par soimeme, et moi par ma grandeur. 
Si du c6t4 des dieux je cherche I'avantage, 
Ronsard est leur mignon, et je suis leur image, 
Ta lyre qui ravit par de si doux accords, 
T'assurait les esprits, dont je n'ai que les corps, 
EUe t'en rend le maitre et te sait introduire. 
Oil le plus fier tyran ne pent avoir d'empire. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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admirably adapted for parlor or fireside reading, or for district 
schools, Sabbath schools, and other libraries, the publishers confi- 
dently anticipate a very extensive demand. 

Copies may still be had of the FINE EDITION, 

In one very large and handsome octavo volume, 
"With Twenty-eight beautifdl Plates, and Two Sffapft. 

This book, so long and anxiously expected, fully sustains the hopes of the most san- 
guine and fastidious. It is truly a mai^nificent work. The ty pe, paper, binding, style, 
and executioii are all of the best and highest character, as are also the maps and en- 
gravings. It will do more to elevate the character of our national literature than any 
work that has appeared for years. The intrinsic interest of the subject will give it 
popularity and immortality at once. It must be read to be appreciated ; and it will be 
read extensively, and valued, both in this and other countries.— I>idy^« Book. 

When, however, he fairly ^*^ets under weigh," every page possesses interest, and 
we follow him with eagerness in his perilous and tortuous voyage down the Jordan, 
and his explorations of the mysterious sea, upon which the curse of the Almighty 
visibly rests. His privations, toils, and dangers were numerous, but were rewarded 
by success where all others had failed. He has contributed materially to our know- 
led((e of Scriptural Geography, particularly in his charts of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
which he fully explored. If our readers wish to know all he has done, they must 
procure and read his book ; we cannot give even an outline of tt We can only add 
that the publishers have done their full duly in their department, and the maps and 
plates are all that could be desired.— Prej&ytertan. 



6 BLANCHARD k L£A>S PUBLICATIONS.— (Foya^M and Travels.) 

NOTES FROM NINEVEH, 

AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA. 

By the REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 

In one Deal rojal 12mo. Tolume, extra cloth. 

TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, 

INCLUDING EXCURSIONS NORTHWARD DOWN THE OBI TO THE 

POLAR CIRCLE, AND SOUTHWARD TO THE CHINESE FRONTIER. 

BY ADOLPH ERMAN. 

Translated by WILLIAM D. COOLEY. 
In two handsome volumes, rojal 12mo., extra cloth. 



HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, 

WITH REMARKS ON THEIR CONDITION, SOCIAL. MORAL, 

AND POLITICAL. 

BY JOHN PAGET, ESQ. 

In two neat Tolnmes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 



TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY; 

THE RESULT OF JOURNEYS MADE IN 1847 and 1848, TO EXAMINE 
INTO THE STATE OF THAT COUNTRY. 

BY CHARLES MACFARLANE, ESQ., 

Author of " Constantinople in 1S28.*' 
In two neat volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 



IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF THE WEST 

INDIES AND NORTH AMERICA IN UM9. 

BY ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. 

In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

THE WESTERN WORLD; 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Exhibiting them in their latest Development, Social, Politicai, and Induatrial. 

Including a Chapter on California. 

BY ALEXAXDER MACKAY, ESQ. 
In two neat volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 



SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES. 

From a Journal of a Three Years' Residence in Upper and Lower California, 

during 1847, 1848, and 1849. 

BY E. GOULD BUFFUM, ESQ., 

Lieutenant Ist. Regiment New York Volunteers. 
In one neat volume, royal 12ino., paper, 50 cents, or extra cloth. 



NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
Bj Chaxles Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Eipedition. In six 
large volumes, imperial quarto. With several hundred illustrations on steel 
and wood, and numerous large maps. Price $60. 

This Is fhe same ns the edition primed for Congress. As bat few have been exposed 
for sale, those who desire to possef^s this magnificent monument of the arts ot the 
Uniied States, would do well to secure copies without delay. 

EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. By Hamiet MARTiwEAiy. In 
one large and handsome volume,, crown octavo, extra cloth. 
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UBRART OF lUVSTRmD SdENTinC WORKS. 

A series of beautifully printed volumes on various branches of science, by 
the most eminent men in their respective departments. The whole printed 
io the handsomest style, and profuse ly^mbellished in the most efficient 
manner. 

K^ No expense has been or will be spared to render this series worthy of die BXkfh- 
port of the scientific public, while at the same time it is one of the handsomest speci- 
mens of typographical and artistic execution which has appeared in this country. 



DE: JLA BECHB'S GE:OX«OOY-^a8t Ready. 

THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERYER. 

BY Sm HENKT T. DB LA BECHE, C. B., F. R. S., 

Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, fte. 

In one very large and handsome octavo volume^ 

WITH OYER THREB HUNDRED WOOD-O0T8. 

We have here presented to us, by one admirably qualified for the task, the most 
complete compendium ot the science of geology ever produced, in which the differ- 
ent facts whicn fall under the cognizance of this branch of natural science are ar* 
ranged under the different causes by which they are produced. From the style in 
which the subject is treated, the work is calculated not only ibr the use of the profes- 
sional geolonst but for that of the uninitiated reader, who will find in it much curious 
and interesting information on the changes which the surface of our globe has under- 
gone, and the history of the various striking appearances which it presents Volu- 
minous as the work is, it is not rendered unreadBble from its bulk, owing to the judi- 
cious subdivision of its contents, and the copious index which is appended.-^-Je&n 
BuU, 

This ample volume is based upon a former work of the author, called Hoto to Ob- 
serve in Creology ; which has long been out uf print, but in its day gave rise to several 
other directions for observing. The alteration of the title is something more than a 
nominal change; it extends the book from the individual to the general observer, 
showing what kas been scientifically seen in the globe, instead of vvhat an individual 
might ^t. It is a survey of geological faets throughout the world, classified accord- 
ing to their nature.— Spfctetor. 

Havinff had such abundant opportunities, no one could be found so capable of di- 
recting the labors of the young geologist, or to aid by his own experience the studies 
of those who may not have been able to range so extensively over the earth's surface. 
We strongly recommend Sir Henry De la Beche's book to those who desire to know 
what has been done, and to learn something of the wide exauiination which yet lie* 
waiting for the industrious observer.— The Athenaum. 



TECHNOLOGY ; or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and to Manttfac- 
TUBES. By Db. F. Knapp, Professor at the University of Giessen. Eklited, 
with numerous Notes and Additions, by Db. Edmund Ronalds, and Db. 
Thomas Richabdson. First American Edition, with Notes and Additions 
by Prof. Walteb R. Johnson. In two handsome octavo volumes, printed 
and illustrated in the highest style of art, with about 600 wood engravings. 

The style of excellence in which the first volume was Rot up is fully preserved in 
this. The treatises themselves are admirable, and the editintrbotK by the B^nglish and 
American editors, judicious ; so that the work maintains itrelf as the best of the series 
to which it belongs, and worthy the attention of all interested in the arts of which it 
treats.— Franklin Intdtule Journal. 



ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; including the Application of the Science 
to the Arts. By Thomas Graham, F. R. S., &c. Edited by Robert Bridges, 
M. D. Second American, from the second and enlarged London edition. 
In two parts, large 8vo., with several hundred wood-cuts. (Part 1 in preas.) 



BLA9CHARD fc LEik'S PUBUCATIONS.- 



library oflOMtiraUd Sdemi^ Works (amimiud). 

CAIPfilTEE'S CeVAUTni PITSieLOST— low Imlr. 

PBINOPLES OF 

KZIEBAL AIB GOHFABATIYE PHTSIOLOBT; 

INTENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

HOBflAN PHTSIOLOG7, 

And as a CNddato the Phfloeqphical P iuBuit of Natural Higtoiy. 

BY WILLIAM B. CABPENTEB^ M.D., F.RS., 

AutlMr of ** Hmnma Phynologr," <* Vegetable Phynology," Ac. Ac. 

THIKD XKrmOTKD AW KlfULKGEO EOITIOR. 

In one Tery Urge and handsome octaro Tolnniey with several hundred 
beantifbl Ulvstrations. 

This Taloable work will supply a want long felt by the scientific public 
of this country, who have had no accessible treatise to refer to, presenting 
in an intelligible form a complete. and thorough outline of this interesting 
branch of Natural Science brought up to the most advanced state of modern 
investigation. The high reputation of the author, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of any work to 
which his name is prefixed ; but this volume comes with the additional re- 
commendation that it is the one on which the author has bestowed the greatest 
care, and on which he is desirous to rest bis repuution. It forms a very 
large octavo volume, beautifully printed, and most profusely illustrated. 



PRINCIPLES OP THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND ENGI- 
NEERING. By PnoFEMOK Julius Wkisbach. Translated and Edited by 
Prof. Gokdon, of Glasgow. First American Edition, with Additions by 
PnoF. Walter R. Johhsor. In two octavo volumes, beautifully printed, 
with 900 illustrations on wood. 

The most valuable contribution to practical science that has yet appeared in this 
eonntry. — Athen<Kum, 

Unequalled by anything of the kind yet produced in this country — the most stand- 
ard book on meehanjcs, machinery and engineering now extant. — N. Y. CommereimL 

In every way worthy of being recommended U> our readers— i^ranic^m ItutUuu 
Journal. 



PRACTICAL PHARMACY : Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. By Francis 
MoRR, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal Prussian College of Medi- 
cine, Coblentz; and Theophilus Redwood, Professor of Pharmacy in the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by Prof. William Procter, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In 
one handsomely printed octavo volume, of 670 pages, with over 500 en- 
gravings on wood. 



PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. By Professor J. 
MuLLER, M. D. Edited, with Additions, by R. Eolesfeld Griffith, M. 
D. In one large and handsome octavo volume, with doO wood-cuts, and 
two colored plates. 

Tlie Ktyie in which the volume is published is in the highest degree creditable to 
the enterprise of the publishers. It contains nearly four hundred engravings exe- 
cuted in a style of extraordinary elegance. We commend the book tojgeneraU faTOr. 
It is the bestof its kind we have ever seen. — N. Y. Courier and Bn^trer. 
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BSAX.B Ozr HEAXiTH-JtrST BSA07. 

THE LiWS OF HEALTH U Pl&TION TO HIND ARB BODY. 

▲ SERIES OF LETTERS FROM AN OLD PRACTITIONER TO A PATIENT. 

BY LIONEL JOHN BEALE, M. R. C. S., &c. 
Ib one handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

The "Lawg of Health," in relation to mind and body, is a book which will convey 
much instruction to non^professional readers; they may, from these letters, glean the 
priaoiples upon, wbiph young persons should be educated, and derive much useful 
mibrmatioii, which will apply to the preservation of health at all ages.^Med. Tiniis. 



OBECM>B7 OXV MAaXTETISK-XrOlXr RBAD7i 

LETTEBS TO A CANDIB OIIUIBEB ON ANIIAL HAGNETISH. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 



INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Analyms. 
By John K Bowman, M. D. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, with 
numerous illustrations. 

DANA ON CORAIiS. 

ZOOPHYTES AND CORALS. By James D. Dana. In one volume imperial 
quarto, extra cloth, with wood-cuts. 

Also, an Atlas to the above, one volume imperial folio, with sixty ^one magnificent 
plates, colored aAer nature. Bound in half morocco. 

lltese splendid volumes form a portion of the publications of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. As but very few copies have been prepared for sale, and as 
these are nearly exhausted, all who are desirous of enriching their libraries with 
this, the most creditable specimen of American Art and Science as yet issued, will do 
well to procure copies at once. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. By Horatio Hale. In one large imperial quarto 
volume^ beautifully printed, and strongly bound in extra cloth. 



BARON HUMBOLDT'S IA8T WORK. 

ASPECTS OF NATURE IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES. With Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated by Mrs. Sabine. Second American edition. In one handsome volume, 
large royal ISmo., extra cloth. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, Spriwo, Summer, Autumn, ahi> 
WiRTXB. By Thomas Griffith. In one handsome volume, royal ISmo , extra cloth, 
with numerous illustrations. 

THE MILLWRIQ-HTS GUIDE. 

THE MILLWRIGHT'S AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Oliver Evans. 

Eleventh Edition. With Additions and Corrections by the Protessor of Mechanics 
in the Franklin Institute, and a description of an improved 'Merchant Flour Mill, 
Sy C, fi^nd O, Eyafis. In one octavo volume, with numerous en^avings, 



10 BLANCHARD & LEA'S PUBLIC ATlONS.--(Sfcwm^.) 

SOIM[ERVIIiX«E>S PHYSICAI. GEOGRAPHY. 

New Edition, mneh Improved— Just Issned. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 

th€0iitd Jtm*riemn from ths Sseond mnd M^viatd Zondon MdUiom* 

WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, &o. 
Id one neat rojal 12mo. yoI., extra clotb, of over 550 pages. 

The great success of this work, and its introduction into many of our higher schools 
and academies, have induced the publishers to prepare a new and much improved 
edition. In addition to the corrections and improvements of the author bestowed on 
the work in its passage through the press a second time in London, notes have been 
introduced to adapt it more fully to the physical geographyof this country ; and a 
comprehensive glossary has been added, rendering the Tolnme more particularly 
suited to educational purposes. The amount of these additions may be understood 
from the fact, that not only has the size of the page been increased, but the volume 
itself enlarged by over one hundred and fifty pages. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is well-nigh superfluous. But we are 
anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged method of studying geography which 
her present work demonstrates to be as captivating as it is instructive. vVe bold 
such presents as Mrs. Someryillehas bestowed upon the public, to be of incalculable 
value, disseminating more sound information than all the literary and scientific insti- 
tutions will accomplish in a whole cycle of their existence.— l?/a«i;i0oocr«Magaztn«. 



HUMAN HEALTH ; or, the Influence of Atmosphere and Locality, Change 
of Air and Climate, Seasons, Food, Clothing, Bathing:, Mineral Springs, Exercise. 
Sleep, Corporal and Mental Pursuits, &c. Ac, on Healthy Man. constituting Ele- 
ments of Hygiene. By Robley Dunglison, M. D. In one octavo vol ume. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD, OR PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREA- 
TION. By D. T. Ansted, author of " Elements of Geology,»» Ac. in one neat 
volume, royal 18mo., with numerous illustrations. 



A NEW THEORY OF LIFE. By S. T. Coleridge. Now first published 
from the original MS. In one small ]2mo volume, cloth. 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. T. Broderip, F.R.S. From the 
second London edition. One volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. By the Rev. Wm. Kirby, and Wm. Spenee, F. R. S. From the 
sixth London edition. In one large octavo volume, with plates, plain or colored. 



THE RACES Oli* MEN, a Fragment. By John Knox. In one royal 12mo. 
volume, extra cloth. 

;iMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. By Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canine. 
.In four folio volumes, half bound, with numerous magnificeia colored plates. 

LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS. 
By Carlo Matteucci. Edited by Jonathan I'ereirH, M D. In one royal 12mo. 
volume, extra cioih, with illustrations. 



PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. In one 
handsome volume, royal ISmo , crimson cloth, with numerous illustrations. 



ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. A Collection of Four Hundred Entertaining 
Experiments. In one handsome ^volume, royal 18mo., with illustrations, crimson 
cloth. 
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JOHNSTOIT'S PH7SICAL ATLAS. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 

OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR TIE USB OF C01LB6E8, iC&DEMIBS iHD FAHIUES. 

BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 

In one large volume, imperial quarto, handsomely and strongly bound, 

With Twenty-six Plates, Engraved and Colored in the best style. * 

Together with 112 pages of Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 

This splendid volume will fill a void long felt in this country, where no 
work has been attainable presenting the results of the important science of 
Physical Geography in a distinct and tangible form. The list of plates sub- 
joined will show both the design of the work and the manner in which its 
carrying out has been attempted. The reputation of the author, and the 
universal approbation with which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient 
guarantees that no care has been spared to render the book complete and 
trustworthy. The engraving, printing, and coloring will all be found of the 
best and most accurate description. 

As but a small edition has been prepared, the publishers request all who 
may desire to procure copies of the work to send orders through their book- 
Bellers without delay. 



LIST OF 
GEOLOGY. 

1. Geological Siracture of the Globe. 

2. Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 

3. Mountain Chains of America. 
' 4. Illustration of the Glacier System of 

the Alps. (Mont Blanc.) 
5. Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 
Paiaeontologfical and Geological Map of 
the British Islands. (A double sheet.) 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

1. Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean. 
3 Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean or 

Great Sea. 

4. Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 

5. The River ' Systems of Europe and 

Aria. • 

6. The River Systems of America. 

Tidal Chart of the World. 



PLATES. 

METEOROLOGY. 

1. Humboldt's System of Uothermal Lines. 

2. Geographical Distribution of the Cur- 
rents of Air. 

3. Hyetoffrapbic or Rain Map of the 
World. 

4. Hyetojfraphic or Rain Map of Europe. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

1 Geographical IKsiribuiion of Plants. 

2. Geographical Distribution of the Culti- 
vated Plants used as Food. 

3. Geographical Distribution of Quadru- 
mana, Edentata, Marsupialia, and 
Pachydermata. 

4. Geographical Distribution of Carnivora. 
6. Greographical Distribution of Rodentia 

and Ruminantia. 

6. Geographical Distribution of Birds. 

7. Geographical Distribution of Reptiles. 

8. Ethnographic Map of the World. 

9. Ethnographic Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The book before us is, in short, a graphic encyclopaedia of the sciences— an atlas 
of human knowledge doneinio maps. It exemplifies the truth which it expresses— 
that he who runs may read. The Thermal Lawsof Le&lie it enunciates by a bent line 
running across a map of Europe; the abstract researches of Gauss it embodies in a 
few parallel curves winding over a section of the globe; a formula of Laplace it 
melu down to a linle patch of mezzotint shadow; a problem of the transcendental ana- 
lysis, which covers pages with definite integrals, it makes plain to the eye by a little 
stippling and hatching on a given degree of longitude! All possible relations of 
time and space, heat and cold, wet and dry, frost and snow, volcano and storm, cur- 
rent and tide, plant and beast, race and religion, attraction and repulsion, glacier and 
avalanche, fossil and mammoth river and mountaini mine and forest, air and cloud, 
and flia and sky— all in the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, and above 
the earth, that the heart of man has conceived or his bead understood— are brought to- 
gether by a marvellous microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper— thus 
making themselves clear to every eye. in short, we have a summary of all the cross- 
qnestions of Nature for twenty centuries— and all the answers of Nature herself set 
down and speaking to us voluminous system dans un mot .... Mr. Johnston 
is well known as a geographer of great accuracy and research; and it is certain that 
this work will add to his reputation ; for it is beautifully engraved, and accompanied 
with explanatory and tabular letterpress of great value.— lindon AthemButn. 
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LARBNEB'S HANBBBDKS BF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
HANDBOOKS 

OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., ETC. 

FIRST COURSB, coBtalnlB|r 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. 

- In one lar^e royal l*2mo. volume of 750 pages, 
With over four hundred Wood-cuts; 
Also, to be had in three Parts, as follows:— 
Part I. containing MECHANICS, 292 pages, 169 cuts. 
Part IT. containing HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, 

and SOUND 186 pages, 97 cuts. 
Part 111. containing OPTICS, 270 pages, 154 cuts. 

TUB SCCOND COURSE, embracing 

HEAT, ELECTRIGITT, MAGNETISM, AND ASTRONOMY, 

Of about the same size as the First Course, and illustrated with the same 
profoseness, is nearly ready, and may shortly be had either in one large 
Tolume, or in parts. 

The reputation which Dr. Lardner has acquired by his numerous scientific 
works is too widely extended for the publishers to feel it necessary to say 
anything in praise of the admirable manner in which the principles of Natural 
Philosophy are popularized and simplified in the present volume. The ob- 
ject of the author has been to present the numerous and important subjects 
embraced in his design, in a form suited to the wants of the beginner, ex- 
plained in clear and simple language, and with references to their practical 
applications in the arts and sciences. In but very few instances has he pre- 
supposed a knowledge of mathematics extending to quadratic equations, and 
this only in cases where the nature of the subject absolutely requires it. To 
secure the accuracy so necessary to a volume of this kind, the publishers 
have availed themselves of the services of a gentleman whose scientific ac- 
qoirements enable them, with confidence, to vouch for its correctness. 
Various errors which had escaped the author's attention have thus been rec- 
tified, and some omissions supplied ; while a series of questions and exam- 
ples is appended to each subject, with the view of impressing upon the 
student the application of the principles laid down in the text, to practical 
purposes. 

In order to supply the wants of those who desire to procure separate 
manuals on the various subjects embraced in this work, it has been arranged 
for binding either in three parts, or as a whole. The First Part embraces 
Mechanics; the Second, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound; 
the Third, Optics. The paging at the head of the pages applies to the sepa- 
rate parts i that at the foot, is continuous throughout the volume. It wM be 
seen that the references in the Tables of Contents are designed for the former^ 
and those in the Index for the latter. 

Either separately or as a whole, it is therefore confidently presented as a 
oomplete and reliable, though popular, manual of Natural Philosophy, de- 
signed either for the use of schools, or for the private student, and fully 
brought up to the most advanced state of science at the present day. 
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SCHMITZ & ZUMPT'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Under this title Blanchard & Lea are publishing a series of Latin School 
BookS) edited by those distinguished scholars and critics, Leonhard Schmttz 
and C. 6. Zuropt. The object of the series is to present a course of accurate 
teits, revised in accordance with the latest investigation* and MS8., and the 
most approved principles of modern criticism. These are accompanied with 
notes and illustrations introduced sparingly, avoiding on the one band the 
error of overburdening the work with commentary, and on the other that of 
leaving the student entirely to his own resources. The main object has been 
to awaken the scholar's mind to a sense of the beauties and peculiarities of 
his author, to assist him where assistance is necessary, and to lead him to 
think and to investigate for himself. For this purpose maps and other en- 
gravings are given wherever useful, and each author is accompanied with a 
biographical and critical sketch. The form in which the volumes are printed 
is neat and convenient, while it admits of their being sold at prices unpre- 
cedentedly low, thus placing them within the reach of many to whom the cost 
of classical works has hitherto proved a bar to this department of study. 

The publishers have received several hundred testimonials of the great 
value of this series from the most prominent practical teachers of the country, 

OF THIS SERIES THE TOLLOWIHG HAVE APPEARED : — 

C^SARIS D£ BELLO 6ALLIC0 LIBRI IV., 232 pages, with a Map, price 
50 cents. 

P. YIR6ILII MARONIS CARMINA, 438 pages, price 75 cents. 

C. C. SALLUSTII CATILINA £T JUGURTHA, 16S pages, with a Map, 
price 50 cents. 

SCHMITZ'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 318 pages, price 60 cents. 

Q. CURTII RUFI DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI QUiE SUPERSUNT, 326 
pages, with a Map, price 70 cents, 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTJE XII., 800 pages, price 60 
cents. 

T. LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBRI I., II., XXI., XXII., 350 
pages, with two colored Maps, price 70 cents. 

ICALTSCHMIDT'S SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY, in two parts, Latin- 
English and English-Latin, nearly 900 pages, double columns, price, com- 
plete, $1 25. 

Nearly Ready,'-V. OVIDII NASONIS CARMINA EXCERPTA. 

/n Pr«pora/aon.--SCHMITZ'S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN GRAM- 
MAR j HORACE; FIRST AND SECOND LATIN READING AND 
EXERCISE BOOKS; A SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, &c. &c. 

,*^, Teachers desirous of examining any of these volumes will be sup- 
plied with copies ot application to the publishers. If to be sent by mai*, 
stamps should be enclosed to prepay the postage. 
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Sckmitz and ZumpVs CUusical Series {continued.) 

THE LAST TOLUnS PUBLISHED OF THIS SERIES IS 

A SCHOOL SICTIONART OF THE UTIN LAN&VABE. 

BY DR. J. H. KALTSCflMIDT. 
In t'^o parts, Iiatin-Ijnglish and £nglish-I«atin. 

Part I, Latin-Englisb, 486 pages, strongly bound, price 90 cents. 

Part II, English Latin, 366 pages, price 75 cents. 
Or the whole complete in one very thick royal 18mo. volume, of 850 closely 

printed double columned pages strongly bound in leather, price $1 25. 

While several valuable and copious Latin Lexicons have within a few years been 
published in this country, a want has long been felt and acknowledged of a good School 
Dic-noNART, which within reasonable compass and at a moderate price should pre- 
sent to the student alt the information requisite for his purposes, as elucidated by the 
most recent investigations, and at the same time unincumbered with erudition useful 
only to the advanced scholar, and increasing the size and co9t of the work beyond 
the reach of a large portion of the community. It is with this vi«w especially that 
the present work has been prepared, and the names of its distinguished authors are 
a sufficient guarantee that this mtention has been skillfully and accurately carried out. 

The present volume has been compiled by Dr. Kaltschmidt, the well-known Ger> 
man Lexicographer, from the best Latin Dictionaries now in use tliroughout Europe, 
and has been, carefully revised by Dr. Leonhard Schmiiz. ft presents as far as 
possible, the etymology of each word, not only tracing it to its Latin or Greek root,, 
but to roots or kindred forms of words occurring[ in the cognate languages of the 
Ifreat Indo-Germanic family. This feature, which distinguishes the present Dic- 
tionary from all others, cannot fail to awaken the learner to the interesting fact of tha 
radical identity of many apparently heterogeneous languages, and prepare him at an 
early stage for the delightful study of comparative philology. 

, The aim of the publishers has been to Ciarry out the author's views as far as possible 
by the form and arrangement of the volume. The t^'pe, though clear and welt printed, 
is small, and the size of the page such as to present an immense amount of matter in 
compass of a single handsome 18mo. volume, furnished at a price far below what is 
usual with such works, and thus placing within the reach of the poorest student a 
neat, convenient, and complete Lexicon, embodying the investigations of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age. 

Although this work has been issued very recently, it has already attracted great 
attention from all interested in education, and it hag been introduced iiMo a large 
number o( schools. The publishers subjoin two or three commendatory letters from 
among a vast number with which they have been favored. 

From Prof J. ForsytfL, Jr., of Princeton Vnivtraity^ March Id, 185t. 

With the School Dictionary I am greatly pleased. It is so cheap, so convenient, 
and in its etymological features so pf culiar, and withal so valuable, that on many a 
student's table the larger and more costly lexicons will sustain some risk of being 
superseded. 

From Prof. Q. Harrison. Unwersity of Va., March 17, 1851. 

I am very much pleased with it. I think it will meet an existing want and be very 
popular wiih the schoolboys. If the second part be executed as well, I shall take 
great pleasure in recommending the whole work to my friends. 

Frwn Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Philadelphia March 12, 1851. 

You have done a very great service to the cause of Classical Education ini pub- 
lishing the '' :<chool Dictionary of the Latin Language,^' by Dr J. 11. Kaltschmidt. 
We needed something of the kind very much. The larger dict'onarie^ of Leverett 
& Andrews are excellent for advanced scholars, but I have fouud, in my experience, 
that younger students were confustd by the multiplicity of definitions and examples 
in t^em, and 1 have therefore long wanted to see a work better adapted to their wants 
and capacities. This desideratum you have very h:ippily supplied. 
From J. J. Helm, Esq.. Salem, July 15 1851. 

If I have been more pleased with any one of them than the rest, it is the Latin-Eng> 
lish Dictionary, this is truly a dfsideratum. We had no small Latin Dictionary 
that was up to the. mark in point of scholarship. This appears to he so. - 
From P. a. Bvrchan, Esq , Po'keepsie, May 13, 1851, 

I have had it constantly by me. and therefore know something about it, and I think 
it the niosi complete and admirable school dictionary in this country nt least. 

The great fault of manuals of this kind for schools and colleges is, the tmwieldy 
mass of useless quotations from the learned languages, introduced to illustrate, but 
which generally serves rather to confute the significaiion of words. This Lexicon 
defines briefly and lucidly the meaning of the word sought; it shows you how it is 
used in various authors, by quotatioins indeed, but by quotations strictly rendered, or 
introduced as illustrations by implication ; Riid, what is a merit peculiarly itii own, it 
gives, as far us it is practicable, the etymology of each woni— Richmond Entpnrer. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By George Fownea, Ph. D., F. R. S., 
&c. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by Robert Bridges, M. D. Third 
American from a late London edition. In one large royal 12mo. volume, 
with numerous illustrations. 

We- know of no treatise so well calcnlaled to aid the -student in becoming familiar 
with the numerous facts in the science on which it treat?, or one better calculated as 
a text- book for those attending Chemical Lectures. * • • * The best text-book on Che- 
mistry that has issued from our press. — American Med. Journed. 

We know of none within the same limits, which has higher claims to our confidence 
as a coHefsre ciass-book, both for accuracy of detail and scientific arrangement. — 
Augusta Med. Journal. 



OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY- 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, FrR. S., &c. In one neat volume, crown 8vo., 
with six plates and numerous wood-cuts. 

We now take leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to be, beyond a 
doubt, the greatest and most remarkable of the works in which the laws of astrono- 
my and the appearance of the heavens are described to those who are not mathema- 
ticians nor observers, and recalled to those who are. It is the reward of men who 
can descend from the advancement of knowledge to care for its difTusioUi that their 
works are essential to all, that they become the manuals of the proficient as well a% 
the text-booksof the \ea.nwT.—Athenaium. 

Probably no book ever written upon any science, embraces within so small a com- 
pass an entire epitome of everything known within all its various departments, 
praoiical, theoretical, and physical.— ^zaminer. 



ELEMENTS OF NAT*URAL PHILOSOPHY5 

Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sciences. Illustrated 
with over three hundred wood-cuts. By Golding Bird, M. D., Assistant 
Physician to Guy's Hospital. From the third London edition. In one neat 
volume, royal 12mo. 

We are astonished to find that there is room in fo small a book for even the bare 
recital of so many subjects. Where everything is treated succintly, great judgment 
and much time are needed In making a selection and winnowing the wheat from the 
chafi* Dr. Bird has no need to plead the peculiarity of hiji position as a (shield against 
eriticism, so long as his book continues to be the best epitome in the English lan- 
guage of this wide range of physical subjects. — North American Review^ April, 1851. 



ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS ; or Natural Philosophy, General and Medical. 
Written for universal use, in plain, or non-teohnicai languaae By NeitI Arnott, 
M. D. A new edition, by Tsaac Hayt:, M. D. Complete in one octavo volume, with 
about two hundred illustrations. 

ELEMENTS OF OPTICS, by Sir David Brewster. With Notes and Additions 
by A. JX Bache, LL.D. In one ISmo. volume, half bound, with numerous wood- 
cats. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F. W. Herschel. Edited 
"by S. C. Walker, Esq. In one 12mo. volume, with numerous plates and cuts. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Samuel Butler, D.D., late 
Xjord Bishop of Lincoln In one octavo volume, half bound, containing twenty-one 
colored Maps and an acceniuated Index. 

GEOGRAPHICA CLASSICA ; or, the Application of Ancient Geography to 
the Classics. By Samuel BuUer, D D., &.c Fitih American from the Ia»i London 
Edhion. \Vith illustrntions by John Frost. In one ro>8l 12mo. volume, half bound. 

ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a new plan, from the Creation 
to the Conji^ress of Vienna, with a Summary of the Lear)inf( Events since that time. 
hy U While. Ediif.d wiih a Series of Ciuesiions, by John S. Hart, in one large 
ro> al V2mo. volume, extra cloth, or half bound. 
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SHAW'S ENGL ISH LITERATURE. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BY THOMAS B. SHAW, 

ProfesEior of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceam of St. Petersburg. 
lo one large and handsome royal 12mo. to] nine. 

A valaable and very interestinc volume, which for yarioos meriu will gradually 
And its way into all libraries.— JVT Y. Knicleerboeker. 

Sapplies a want longrand severely feh.^ Southern Literary GazeUe. 

Traces our literary history with remarkable zest, fairness, and inteUigence.->3r. Y, 
Home Journal. 

An admirable work — craphie aud delightfnl. — Fennsylvanian. 

The best publication of its size upon English literature that we have ever met with. 
•^Neats Saturday Oaxette. 

Eminently readable —City Itnn. 

A judicious enttomc'^weU adapted for a class-book, and at the same time worthy of 
a place in any library.— Penn. Inquirer. 

From tht Reo, W. G. T. Shedd^ Prqfessor qf EngUsh Literature in the University </ Vt. 

BuRLiNOTON, Mat 18, 1840. 
I take great pleasure in saying that it supplies a want that has lon^ existed of a 
brief history of English literature, written in the right method and spirit, to serve as 
an introduction to the critical study of it. 1 shall recommend the book to my elassea. 



FOSTER'S EUROPEAN LITERATURE— Now Ready. 

HANDBOOK OF MOOERirEUROFEAN UTERATOBE: 

Britiah^ Danish, Dutch, French, Germas, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Raa- 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. 

With a foil Biographical and Chronological Index. 
BY MRS. FOSTER. 

In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra doth. 

(UKIFOmX WITH SHAW'8 OUTLIITES OF ENGLISH LITEBATUBE.) 

This compilation will prove of great utility to all young persons wtio have just com- 
pleted iheir academical Mudies. The volume gives both a general and particular 
view of the literature of Europe from the revival of letters to the present day. It is 
compiled with care and judgment, and is, in all respects, one of the most instructive 
works that could be placed in the hands of young persons. — Morning Herald. 



BOI^HIAR^S FRENCH SERIES. 

New editions ofthe following works, by A. Bolhab, forming, in connection 
with << Bolmar's Levizac," a complete series for the acquisition ofthe French 
language : — 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, accompanied 
by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free iranslaiiou, arranged in such aman- 
ner as to point out the difference between the Freucb and English idiom, &c. In 
one vol. 12mo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic necessary 
to maintain conversation. Arranged under different heads, with numerous remarks 
on the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various words ; the whole so disposed as 
considerably to facilitate (he acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the French. 
In one vol. ISmo. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELON, in one vol. 12mo., 
accompanied by a Key to the first eight books. In one vol. 12mo., containing, like 
the Fables, the Text, a literal and free translation, intended as a sequel to the Fables. 
Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregular, in a small vol ume. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 

DON liniXOTE DE Li HANCHA. 

TBAN8LATXD FROtt TUB SPANISH 09 

MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
BY CHARLES JARYIS, ESQ. 

CARBTULLT REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH A MEMOIR OE THE 

AUTHOR AND NOTICE OF HIS WORKS. 

-WITH NUMBROUS IltliUSTRATIOITS 

BY TONY JOHANNOT. 
Ib two beautifally printed vols., crown octavo, rich extra crimson cloth, half morocco. 



MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION WORK. 

IRISH mTlODIES. 

BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

WITH NOTES AND BIOGKAPHICAL PREFACE^. 

JLLUSTBATED WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES, 

XNOKAVBDITNSSS THXIMMSDIATBSUPKBnrrlBNDBNCSOFMR. EDWARD FIN DEN. 

In one large imperial quarto volame of 174 pages^ handsomely bound in eitra 
oloth, with gilt edges. Beautifully printed on superior paper. 



THE IiANGUAGEI OF FLOWERS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY; TO WHICH IS NOW ADDED THE 
CALENDAR OF FLOWERS, AND THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 

SBVBNTH AMBRICAN, FBOM THB NINTH LONDON BDITION. 

Revised by the Editor of the " Forget-MeNot." 
In one very neat 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt. Wiih six colored Plates. 



CAMPBELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 
One volume crown 8vo., various buidings. 

ROGERS' POEMS. Illustrated Edition. One volume, royal 8vo., calf gilt. 

KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. l8mo., extra cloth. 

KEBLE'S CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. One vol. 18mo., cloth. 

POEMS, by Ellis, Correr, and Acton Bell, (Authors of Jane Eyre, &c.) In 
one 18mo. volume, boards. 

POEMS, by Lucretia Davidson. One vol. royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 

POEMS, by Margaret M. Davidson. One vol. royal I2mo., paper or extra cloth. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF MRS. DAVIDSON. One vol. 
ro>al 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 
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DICKENS' WORKS, Various Styles and Prices. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE AMERICAN EDITIONS. 

CHEAP EDITION, 

In ten Tolumes, paper, any volume sold separate, as follows : — 



Old Cariosity Shop, illustrated, 50 cents. 
Sketches of Everyday Life and Everyday 

People, 37| cents. 
Piekwicic Papers, 50 cents. 
Oliver Twist. 25 cents. 
Nicholas Nickleby, 50 cents. 



David Copperfieid, with plates, complete, 

price 37i cenu. 
Dombey & Son, with plates, 50 cents, 
Christmas Stories and Pictures from Italy, 

97^ cents. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, with plateg, 50 cents. 
Barnaby Rud^e, illustrated, 60 cents. 

Any of these works can be sent by mail, on remittance of their respective pricea. 

COLLECTIVE UEEULRT EDITION, 

Ib four very Urge octavo volomee, extra cloth, containing over three thoafand 

very large doable columned pages, handsomely printed. 

Prtee only- Five Dollar «• 

Volome f. contains Pickwick and Old Curiosity Shop. 

*^ II. " Oliver Tvirist, Sketches, and Barnaby Rttdge. 
" III. « Nickleby, and Martin Chuzzlewit. 
** IV. '* Copperfieid, Dombey 9c Son, and Christmas Stories. 
Copies of Volume Four may still be had separate by those who possess the 
first three volumes of this edition. 



^ FINS EDITION, 

la ten handsome volumes, 8vo., black cloth extra, printed on fine paper, and 

profusely illustrated on copper and wood. Each volume contains 

a novel complete, and may be had separate. 

PICCIOL A. 

II.I.U8TRATED EDITIOX. 

nCCIOLA, TIB FRIiHnrER OF FENESTRELLA; 

OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 
BY X. B. SAINTINE. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one elegant duodecimo volume, large type, and fine paper; price in fancy covers 
50 cents, or in beautiful extra crimson cloth. 
« Perhaps the most beautiful and touching work of fiction ever written, with the ex- 
eeption or Undine.'*— .il^. 



COOPER'S SEA TALES, 6 vols. 12mo., extra cloth, and COOPER'S LEA- 
THER-STOCKING TALES. 5 vols. 12rao., extra cloth. 

FIELDING'S SELECT WORKS. In one large octavo volume, extra cloth, 
or in four paru, paper covers, viz., Tom Jones, 50 cents ; Joseph Andrews, 25 cents; 
Amelia. 25 cents, and Jonathan Wild, 35 cents. 

SMOLLETT'S SELECT WORKS. In one large ocUvo volume, extra cloth, 
or in five parts, paper covers, viz.: Peregrine Pickle, 50 cents; Roderick Random, 
25 cents ; Humphrey Clinker, 25 cents ; Launcelot Greaves, 25 cents, and Ferdinand 
Count Fathom. 25 cents. 

MRS. HOWITT'S CHILDREN'S YEAR. A Popular Juvenile. In square 
18roo., with four plates. In handsome paper covers, price 50 cenu, or in exura 
cloth. 

WILLIAM HOWITT'S HALL AND HAMLET. Sketches of Rural Life 
in England. In one volume. 12mo., price 50 cents. 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, from the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Beautifully printed in two large 18mo. volumes, extra crimson cloth, with hand- 
some plates. 

TALES FROM HISTORY. By Agnes Strickland. In one neat volume, 
royal 16mo., crimson cloth, with illustrations. 
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NOTES ON SHOOTINO; OiNTS TO SPORTSMEN. 

cosiPRisiiro 

The Habits of the Game Birds and Wild Fowl of North America; 

The Dog, the Gan^ the Field, and the Kitohen. 

BY E. J. LEWIS, M.D., 

Editor of *' Youatl on the Dog," &c. 
In one handsome volame, royal 12mo., extra cloth, with illustrations. 
We know of no one more capable of writing a work of this nature than Dr Lewis. 
For years he has made Natural History his study, and being partial to the sports of 
the field, the book may be looked upon as springing from the hands of a practitioner, 
whose education and profession are peculiarly adapted to aid in the production of 
such a work. The various articles from the pen of Dr. Lewis, which have from time 
to time appeared in the columns of this paper, will no doubt be remembered by the 
majority of our sporting readers, and will be a sufficient guarantee for the value of 
the work. It may not be amiss to state, that Dr. Lewis, some lime back, published a 
book entitled " Youatt on the Dog," which met with a very rapid sale, and is es- 
teemed the best work of the kind ever issued, and we think it likely that the work 
just brought out will stand in the same enviable position.— iV. Y. Spirit of the Tiffus. 

TOUATT AND LEWIS ON THE DOG. 
THE DOG. By William Youatt. Edited by E. J. Lewis, M. D. With nu- 
merous and beautiful illustrations. In one very handsome volume, crown Svo., 
crimson cloth, gilt. 



YOUATT AND SKINNER ON THE HORSE. 
THE HORSE. By William Youatt. A new edition, with numerous illus- 
trations ; together with a General History of the Horse ; a Dissertation on the Ame- 
rican Trotting Horse.; how trained and jockeyed; an Account of his Remarkable 
Performances; and an Essay on the Ass and the Mule. By J. S. Skinner, Assistant 
Fostmaster-General, and Editor of the Turf Register. In one handsome octavo volume. 
This edition of Youatt's well-known and standard work on the Management, Dis- 
eases, and Treatment of the Horse, has already obtained such a wide circulation 
throughout the country, that the Publishers need say nothing to attract to it the at- 
tention and confidence of all who keep Horses or are interested in their improvement 

THE PIG ; a Treatise on the Breeds, Management, Feeding, and Medical 
Treatment of Swine. With directions for Salting Pork, and Curing Bacon and 
Hams. By William Youatt, V. S., author of " The Horse," 'iThe Dog," " Cattle," 
" Sheep," &c. &c. Illustrated with engravings drawn from life by William Har- 
vey. In one handsome duodecimo volume, extra cloth, or in neat paper covers, 
price 50 cents 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. By Francis Clater and Wil- 
liam Youatt. Revised by J. S. Skinner. 1 vol. 12mo. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER. By Francis and John Clater. Re- 
vised by J. S. Skinner. In one vol. 12mo. 

HAWKER ON SHOOTING. Instructions to young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting. With extensive additions by W. T. Porter. In one 
beautiful octavo volume, crimson cloth, with plates. 

THE GARDENER'S DIOTIONART. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING. By G. W. Johnson, Esq. 
With numerous additions, by David Landreth. With one hundred and eighty 
wood- cuts. In one very large royal 12mo. volume, of about 650 double-columned 
pages. 

This work is now offered at a very low price. 



AOTON'S OOOKBRY. 

MODERN COOKERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, reduced to a System of 
Easy Practice, for the Use of Private Families; in a Series of Practical Receipts, 
all of which are given with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. With 
numerous wood-cut illustrations j lo which is added a Table of Weights and Mea- 
sures. The whole revised, and prepared for American housekeepers, by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, From the' Second London Edition. In one large 12rao. volume. 

MODERN FRENCH COOKERY. By Charles E. Francatelli. In one large 
octavo volume, extra cloth, with numerous illustrations. 
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THE ENCYCLOPJIDIA AMERICANA, 

A POrUUK DICTIONAST OF ARTS, SCIENCES, UTEBATUKE, MTOET, 
POLITICS, AND BIOGBiPHT. 

In fourteen ]arge octavo volumes of over six hundred double-columned 
pages each. For sale verj low, in various styles of binding. 

Some years having elapsed since the original thirteen volumes of the EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA were published, to bring it up to the present 
day, with the history of that period, at the request of numerous subscribers 
the publishers have issued a 

8X7PPLEMENTARY VOLUME (THE FOURTEENTH), BRINGING THE 
WORK THOROUGHLY UP. 

Edited by HENRY VETHAKE, LL. D. 

In one large octavo volume of over 650 double-columned pages, which may 
be had separately, to complete sets. 



MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, comprising a Complete Descrip- 
tion of the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Civil and Political ; exhibiting its 
Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, The Natural His- 
tory of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutione, 
and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Mvrrat, F. R. S. E., 
fcc. Assisted in Botany, by Professor Hooker — Zoology, &c., by W. W. 
Swainson — Astronomy, &c., by Professor Wallace — Geology, &c., by Pro- 
fessor Jameson. Revised, with Additions, by Thomas G. Bradford. The 
whole brought up, by a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo vo- 
lumes, various styles of binding. 

This great work, furnished at a remarkably cheap rate, contains about NnrsraSH 
HuNnasD larob Impbrial Paobb, and is illustrated t>y Eiortv -two small Maps, and 
a colored Map of thb Unitbd States, after Tanner's, together with about Elbveii 
HuNDRso Wood cuts executed in the best sty le. 



THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL. By W. J. Evans. In one neat 
octavo volume of 268 pages, with cuts and plates. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICE ROOM, necessary, in 
aid of medical treatment for the cure of diseases. By A. T. Thomson, M. D. Edited 
by R. E. Griffith, M. D. In one volume royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. By a few well-wishers to Know- 
ledge Comprising a Series of Short Treatises on Subjectsof Universal Interest. 
In twelve paru, paper, price 15 cents eachj or in three neat royal 18rao. volumes, 
extra cloth. 

No. 1 "Philosophical Theories and Philosophical Experience."— No. 2. "On the 
Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Sctence."-TNo. 3. " On Man's Power 
over Himself to Prevent or Control Insanity.*'— No. 4. "An Introduction to Practical 
Organic Chemistry."— No. 6. "A Brief View of Greek Philosophy up to the age of 
Pericles "—No 6. " A Brief View of Greek Philosophy from the age of Socrates 
to the Coming of Christ"— No. 7. ** Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second 
Century.''— No 8. " An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors, adapted to the 
year of Grace 1845."— No. 9. " An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology, with Re- 
ferences to the Works of Pe Candolle, Lindley,"*&c.— No. 10. »' On the Principles 
of Criminal Law."— No. U. "Christian Secu m the Nineteenth Century."— No. 12. 
" Principles of Grammar," &c. 
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CABINET LIBRARY FOR OISTRIGT SCHOOLS AND FAIILIES. 

The following works, which are handsomely printed, and bound in a uni- 
form rojal 12mo. style, form a Tery valuable Series for District School Li- 
braries and fireside reading. Comprehending works of novel and peculiar 
interest in History, Biography^ Voyages and Travels^ Popular Science, etc., 
they commend themselves, by the variety of information which they contain, 
to the notice of all who are engaged in the formation of collections, for their 
own or for public use. 

TaxmunBM or thb ufs or unuLXAM wzrv. 

By John P. Kennedy. 2 vols. With a Portrait. 

XVABJLATXVa Or TSm IT. S. BtfADtTXOir TO 
TBB DBAD 8SA AZra &XVSm. JOab AN. ByW.F. 
Lynch. Condensed edition, witii a map. One volume. 

rSTSZCAlb CHESOCIllArBir. By Mrs. Somerville. Second 
edition, with American Notes and a Glossary. One volume. 

A8PSCT8 or XVATVUB. By Alex. Von Humboldt. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Sabine. Second edition. One volume. 

V7QM£kn TN rXlASrCS IW TBB BEaSRCBSNTB 

CBlXTXtTBiV. By Julia Kavanagh. One volume. 

MBIMEOZ&S or ABT HYrXVaARZABT IbABY*. By 

Theresa Puiszky. One volume. 

SRAVBIJi XXV SZ8BBXA. By Adolph Erman. Translated by 
Cooley. Two volumes. 

VBB \XrB8T ZXTDIBS AZVD KOBTB A1MEBBZCA. 

By Robert Baird. One volume. 

WBSBV AXn> ITS BBSTZJMSr, By. Charles Macfarlane. 
Two volumes. 

BUZVaARY' AND TRAZTOTlbVANZA, By John Paget. 
Two volumes. 

IMCZBABBAtr, a Life History. One volume. 

ZOO]bOaZCA]b RBC&BAXIONS. By W. J. Broderip, 
F.R.S. One volume. 

otmiZNBs or BxrausB ucxbratitrb. By 

Thomas B. Shaw. One volume. 
BANBBOOK Or BtTROPBAN I.ZTBRAVURB. BX 

Mrs. Foster. One volume. 

NOTBS FROnflCNZNEVEHylMEBSOPOTABXIAyAS- 

S7RZA, AMB SYRIA. By J. P. Fletcher. One volume. 

WZZiZiZAlME PENNf an Historical Biography. With a Chapter 
on the " Macaulay Charges." By W. H. Dixon. One volume. 

The above works are handsomely printed on ^ood paper, in a large royal duodecimo 
form, and are presented at a very reasonable price Orders to the publishers for one 
or more sets, complete in twenty volumes, will be furnished in a neat uniform sheep 
binding, suitable for eontinUed use. 



BP" BLANCHARD & LEA also publish numerous valuable Medical 
works, Catalogues of which may be had on application. 



ft% BLANCHARD k LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (Law Books.) 

SPBNCG'S EQUITY JURISDICTION— DTow Complete. 

THE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION 

OF THE 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

BT GEORGE SPENCE, Esq., Queen's Counsel. 

VOLUME I. 

COMPRISING ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND FINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

To which is prefixed, with a view to the elacidation of the maia subject, a 

concise account of the Leading Doctrines of the Common Law, and 

of the Course of Procedare in the Courts of Common Law, 

with regard to Civil Rights; with an attempt to 

trace them to their sources ; and in which 

the various Alterations made by 

the Legislature down to the present day are noticed. 

VOLUME II. 

COMPRISING EQUITABLE ESTATES AND INTERESTS ; THEIR 

NATURES, QUALITIES, AND INCIDENTS. 

In which is incorporated, so far as relates to these subjects, the substance a 

« Maddock's Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the High 

Court of Chancery." 

The whole forming two very large octavo volumes, of over Sixteen Hundred 

large pages, strongly bound in the best law sheep. 

Some three years ago, we had occasion to notice the first volume of this work. 
f4 West. Law. Jour. 06.) We then said, "The second volume will treat the subject 
of Chancery jarisdiciion practically as it is now exercised ; and, judging from what 
we have now seen, we should think the whole work would prove to be by far the 
most learnet' and elaborate work yet written upon the subject." This prediction has 
been fully realized by the appearance of the second volume. It seems to exhaust the 
learning connected with all the subjects of which it treats. These sufficiently ap- 
pear from the title-page.^ The leading cases are so fully analyzed, as almost to super- 
sede the necessity of consulting the reports.— Western Law JourneU. 

Thus he has given us the most perfect and faithful history of the English Law, 
especially in remote ages, which has ever been offered to the legal profession. Reeves 
is undoubtedly more full and particular in minute details, but the present is the only 
work to which we can have recourse for a satisfactory and philosophical acquaint- 
ance with the g[rowth of English jurisprudence. To the professional lawyer, no re- 
commendation is necessary to gain favor for a production which will elucidate much 
that is dark in the history and practice of the law, and furnish him with the history 
and growth of the courts in which he practises, and the principles which it is his duty 
to expound. We will now leave this inestimable work, with a general commenda- 
tion and a hearty concurrence with the eulogy pronounced by the London Jurists, 
trusting, less on account of its own merits, than for the credit of the profession in 
Virginia, that lawyers at least will not neglect to study its pages most diligently. — 
Richmond Whig. 

From Prof. Simon Greenlee^. 

It is one of the most valuable works ou English Law issued from the American 
press, and I earnestly hope that your enterprise will be liberally rewarded by -the 
patronage of the profession. 

• HILL ON TRUSTEES. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEES ; 
their powers, duties, privileges, and liabilities. By James Hill, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. Edited by Francis J. Troubat, of 
the Philadelphia Bar. In one large octavo volume, best law sheep, raised 
bands. 

The editor begs leave to iterate the observations made by the author that the work 
is intended principally for the instruction and guidance of trustees. That single 
feature very much enhances its practical value. 
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UILLIABD ON BEAL ESTATE- Lately Israed. 



THE AMERICAN LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 

Second Bdition, rerlsed, coirectecl, tmd enlarged. 
BY FRANCIS HILLIARD, 

Counsellor at Law. 

In two large octavo volames, beautjfully printed^ and bound in best law sheep. 

This book is designed as a substitute for Cruisers Digest^ occupying the 
same ground in American Law which that work has long covered in English 
law. It embraces all that portion of the English Law of Real Estate which 
has any applicability in this country; and at the same time it embodies the 
statutory provisions and adjudged cases of all the States upon the same sub- 
ject; thereby constituting a complete elementary treatise for American stu- 
dents and practitioners. The plan of the work is such as to render it equally 
valuable in ail the States, embracing, as it does, the peculiar modifications of 
the law in each of them. In this edition, the statutes and decisions subse, 
quent to the former one, which are very numerous, have all been incorporated- 
thus making it one-third larger than the original work, and bringing the view 
of the law upon the subject treated quite down to the present time. The 
book is recommended in the highest terms by distinguished jurists of different 
States. 



EAST'S REPORTS. 

REPORTS OF CASES ADJUDGED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT 
OF KING'S BENCH. With tables of the names of the cases and principal 
matters. By Edward Htde East, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. Edited, with Notes and References, by G. M. Wharton, Esq., of 
the Philadelphia Bar. In eight large octavo volumes, bound in best law 
sheep, raised bands and double titles. Price to subscribers, only twenty- 
five dollars. 

In this edition of East, the sixteen volumes of the former edition have been eom- 
pressed into eight— two volumes in one throughout— but nothing has been omitted ; the 
entire work will be found, with the notes of Mr. Wharton added to those of Mr. Day. 
The great reduction of price, (from $72, the price of the last edition, to $25, the sub- 
scription price of thisO together with the improvement in appearance, will, it is 
Uusted, procure for it a ready sale. 



TATLOR'S HESICAI JIIRISPBIIDENCE— New Edition, Just Issued. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Al- 
fred S. Taylor. With numerous Notes and Additions, and references to 
American Law, by R. E. Griffith, M. D. Second American, from the 
Third and Enlarged London fldition. In one octavo volume, neat law 
sheep. 

This work has bq^n accepted by both the legal and medical professions in this 
country as the standard text-book on the important subject of which it treats. The 
demand which has called for three editions of it in England and two in this country, 
has afibrded an opportunity for the author to eniaige it considerably by the introduc- 
tion of much new and important matter, and for the editor to make such revisions and 
additions as were shown to be advantageous. It is accordingly now presented with 
eonfidence as worthy the high reputation which it has acquired. 



TAYLOR'S MANUAL OF TOXICOLOGY. 

In one large octavo volume. A new work, recently published. 



S4 BI^ANCHARD fc LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— {Lato Booka,) 

ADDISON ON CONTRACTS. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CONTRACTS AND RIGHTS AND 
LIABILITIES EX CONTRACTU. By C. G. Addisoit, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. In one volume, octavo, handsomely bound in 
law sheep. 

In this treaiise upon the most constantly and freqnently administered branch of 
law, the aaihor has collected, arranged, and developed in an intelligible and popalar 
forms, the rules and principlesof the Law of Contracts, and has supported, illustrated, 
or exemplified them by references to nearly four thousand adjudged cases. It com- 

f rises the Rights and Liabilities of Seller and Purchaser; Landlord and Tenant; 
«etter and Hirer of Chattels; Borrower and Lender; Workman and Employer; 
Master, Servant, and Apprentice; Principal. Agent, and Surety; Hnsband and 
Wife; Partners; Joint Stock Companies; Corporations; Trustees; Provisional 
Committeemen; Shipowners; Shipmasters; Innkeepers; Carriers; Infauts; Luna- 
tics, &c. 



A N£W LAW DICTIONARY. 

Containing explanations of such technical terms and phrases as occur in the works 
of legal authors, in the practice of the courts, and in the parliamentary proceedings 
of the House of Lords and Commons; to which is added, an outline of an action 
at law and of a suit inequity. By Hbnst James Holtbottsk, E»q.,of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Special Pleader. Edited from the second and enlarged London edition, with 
numerous additions, by Hbnbt Pbninoton, of the Philadelphia Bar. In one large 
volume, royal 12mo., of about 500 pages, double columns, handsomely bound in law 
sheep. 

Its object principally is to impress accurately and distinctly upon the mind the 
meaning of the technical terms of the law, and as such can hardly fail to be gene- 
rally useful. — Pennsylvania Law Journal. 



WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Henry Wheatoit, LL. D., 
Minister of the United States at the Court of Russia, &c. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. In one large and beautiful octavo volume of 650 
pages, extra cloth, or fine law sheep. 

Mr. Wheaton*s work is indispensable to every diplomatist, statesman, and lawyer, 
and necessary indeed to all public men. To every philosophic and liberal mind, the 
study must be an attractive, and in the hands of our author it is a delightful one.— 
North American. 



A NEW WORK ON COURTS MARTIAL. 

A TREATISE ON AMERICAN MILITARY LAW, AND THE PRAC- 
TICE OF COURTS MARTIAL, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. By John O'Brien, Lieutenant United Stotes Artillery. 
In one octavo volume, extra cloth, or law sheep. 
This work stands relatively to American Military Law in the same position that 

Blackstone's Commentaries stand to Common Law.— 27. S. Gazette. 



CAMPBELL'S LORD CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES QF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT 
SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the earliest times to the Reign of King 
George IV. By John Lobd Campbell, A.M., F.R.S. E. Complete in 
seven very neat volumes, crown octavo, extra cloth. 



CAMPBKIir'S CHIEF JUSTICEiS—Hrow Ready. 

LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. In two handsome crown octavo 
volumes, extra cloth. (To match the << Chancellors.") 
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